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SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT 


OF THE 

CHAKLA KOSTIN A BAD ESTATE 


IN THE 


DISTRICTS OF TIPPERA AND NOAKHALI 

1803-90. 

-♦- 

Part I. 

ilmriptbtt of the (Mate. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The estate of Cliakla Roshnabad is situated on the confines of Eastern 

Bengal, and lies between the parallels of N. latitude 
ltuation. 22°54 and 24°, and meridians E. longitude 91°4 

and 91°37. It is made up of four compact blocks; one in Sylhet district, two 
in Tippera district, and ono in Noakhali district. As it adjoins the hills 
of the Native State of Hill Tippera throughout on the east, ono would infer 
that the lands of the estate formerly appertained to the Native State; and 
such is the case. The estate represents so much of the plains of Sylhet, 
Tippera and Noakhali as have remained out of what was once a very large 
dominion of the Rajas of Tippera. These plains were the limits of the 
possession taken, though not of the authority exercised, by the Moguls; and 
they came under the sway of the British in 1761. The estate thus formed 
is bounded on the north by Sylhet district, and parganas Daudpur and Sarail 
in Tippera district; on tho wost by parganas Bardakhat, Gangamandal, Homna, 
bad and Kadba and the Lalmai Hills in Tippera and Amirabad and Bederabad 
parganasin Noakhali, and on the South by Chittagong district: on the East is 
Hill Tippera. It is interesting to examine the geography of this part of Eastern 
Bengal as revealed in four maps which I have obtained and examined: 
Rennel’s map of 1779, Rushton’s of 1835 (for the approximate date of which 
I am indebted to a descendant of the publisher), Gastrell’s of 1865, and the 
latest of the Survey of India, 1898, The first shows that the estato was 
conterminous with what was tho original Tippera district under British control 
up to 1789 when the boundaries were altered and parts of the then districts 
of Dacca and Mymensingh were included. In this map no distinction is made 
between the plains and the hill country. The place Nurnagar represents the 
present Kasba. Sementagarh, Pattan and Soiaabad still exist; Calcagunge is 
now called Rajdharganj. In tho parts south of Comilla all the names are now 
identifiable in spite of eccentricities of spelling, such as Pagan gurra for Phal- 
gunkara. The Comilla-Chittagong road was already by that date in existence, 
and also the picturesque hill track across the first range of Tippera hills 
to Khandal. The 1835 map was evidently largely copied from Rennel’s map, 
It shows the estate to be entirely included within tho then district of Tippera, 
which had extendod widely on the weal. The separation from Hill Tippera 
on the east was then complete. Tho thanas at Nurnagar (Kasba), at Jagan- 
nath Dighi, and at Chhagalnaya wore already in existence. The modern 
Jorekaron (a pair of tanks) was then called Joorpuchrea. After the Revenue 
Survey the map of 1865 was prepared. Tho boundary between Hill Tippera 



and British Tippera had been demarcated in 1854; and this map reproduces 
this demarcation. What is now known as the Chhagalnaya thana of Noakhali 
had an ancestral connection with Tippera as tho southern part of the estate; 
and in this map that thana appears as part of Tippera. All the rest of modern 
Noakhali had by that time been parted off as a separate district. In this map 
the name of Kasba appears instead of Nurnagar. Wazeer is now known as 
Singarbil. Pathdea became Patudada in 1875, and by 1895 this was corrupted 
into Patadda. Kherabarea is now Berabariya and Tolakawa is Talbariya; 
and Jungameear goes by the name of Mokaraiah. Finally, the latest map 
shows Chhagalnaya cut off as a thana of Feni Subdivision in Noakhali district; 
the separation was effected in 1876. 

2. The estate according to the Traverse Survey of the Survey Department 

had an area of 553*77 square miles; but a few 
Area ' villages were included which did not belong to the 

estate proper and some of tho villages were oxcluded from survey. Tho details 
of the adjustment are given under Part III. The Sylhet area of 16’5 square 
miles is excluded from the above amount as it was not brought under settlement. 
The area under settlement is made up of a tract of territory ^ to 15 milos broad 
bordering Hill Tippera for about 80 miles. The actual frontier line is, however, 
168 miles long. This tract is distributed over three administrative divisions, 
called the Northern, Central and Southern Divisions, with an area respectively 
of 205, 221 and 129 square miles. Those Divisions are approximately equal to 
the size of the counties of Nairnshire, Dumbartonshire and Linlithgowshire in 
Scotland. The creation of these Divisions dates from the order of tne Minister 
Rai Uma Kanta Das Bahadur of tho 26th Poush , 1300 Tippera Era. The 
Northern Circle is the part of the ostate within tho Tippera district north 
of the Nayanpur river, and includes pargana Nurnagar and minor parganas. 
Most of thana Kasba and parts of thanas Nabinagar and Brahmanbaria are 
included in this Circle. Thana Kasba, though not coincident with, pargana 
Nurnagar, has almost the same area. The Central Circle includes the four 
important parganas—Meherkul, Bagasair, Chauddagram and Tishna. Pargana 
Meherkul takes up most of thana Kotwali and a corner of 36 villages 
belonging to thana Laksham; • and the other parganas take up the greater 
part of thana Chauddagram. In the Southern Circle, the division is coin¬ 
cident with thana Chhagalnaya, and covers parganas Dakshinsik, Jagatpur, 
Sabek Ratnanagar, Khandal and minor parganas. I give below the details 
of the areas and the number of villages of the 31 parganas which make 
up the estate. There were originally 54 parganas. This is the number men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Alexander in his report made 24 yoars ago. The redistribution 
of 49 old parganas under tho present 31 in Tippera and Noakhali is shown 
below. There are four in Sylhet. The 54th was Bridhanagar, and it is not 
known with what pargana it was amalgamated at the time of the revenue 
survey. It would be tedious to give all the reasons for the changes. For 
instanco, Ashtajangal has now ten villages; one is the old pargana Madia 
Champaknagar. There are left nine, two of which were formerly counted 
as one village. Hence the name—a collection of eight jungly villages. 


Present distribution. Area. 


Northern Division . Aores. 

Ashtajangal ... ... 3,328 

Uttar Ganganagar ... 13,867 

Gopinathpur ... 875 

Champaknagar ... 3,121 

Joydebnagar ... 4,694 

Jahnabanagar ... 1,021 


Number 

of 

villages. 


10 

34 

3 

29 

25 

5 


Names of former parganas. 


1 Ashtajangal ... 

2' Madia Champaknagar 

3 Uttar Ganganagar 

4 Pipaliya ditto 

5 Bajamati 

6 Gopinathpur Uttar 

7 Ditto Dakshin 

8 Champaknagar 

9 Joydebnagar ... 

10 Joydebpur 

11 Jahnabanagar 
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Num¬ 

ber. 


Namee of former parganaa. 


Num¬ 

ber. 


Present distribution. 


Area. 


Number 

of 

villages. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Dbarmapur 
Dhalesvar 
Nurnagar 
Dbarmanagar 
Baj dharnagar 
Dhannanagar-Kauhirarapur 
Dhananj oynagar- Asanpur 
Sibnagar 
Patharghata ... 

Bamutiya 
Bisalgarb 

Meherkul 
Balarampur ... 

Fultali 

Krishnanagar, Ckakbasta 
Bhangara. 

Bagasair 
Ohauddagram... 

Tishna 

Khamar-Tishna 
Tishna-Baj dharnagar 
Do. Ganganagar 
Do. Dari Baj dharnagar 


Dak6binsik 

Ditto Ganganagar 
Khandal 
Julaiganganagar 
Sabek-Katannagar 
Julai ditto 
Ohandranagar 
Kalikapur 
Gadanagar ... 

J ulai-Ba j dharnagar 

Jasadapur 

Bajmanipur ... 

Gadadharnagar 

J ulai-Durj oynagar 

Jagatpur 

Kholabari 

Mantala-Ganganagar 
Manipur 
Mantola ... 
Batannagar ... 
Bridhanagar. 


7 

8 


> 9 


10 

11 

12 


>13 


14 

15 


>16 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Northern Division —conoid. 

Dharmapur ... 

Dbalesvar ... 


Nurnagar 

Patharghata... 
Bamatiya 
Bisalgarb ... 

Central Division. 

Meherkul ... 


Bagasair ... 
Ohauddagram 


Tishna ... 

Southern Division . 

Daksbinsik ... 

Khandal 
Julaiganganagar 
Sabek-Batan nagar 
Julai ditto 

Ohandranagar 
Kalikapur ... 
Gadanagar ... 
Julai-Raj dharnagar 
Jasadapur ... 
Bajmanipur... 
Gadadharnagar 
Julai-Durj oynagar 
Jagatpur 
Kholabari ... 


Sylhet Division. 


• »« 


Acres. 

1,147 

2,081 


97,992 


1,549 

778 

1,177 


81,977 


24,964 

6,297 


30,029 


22,420 

20,107 

768 

12,110 

2,689 

1,552 

2,957 

2,010 

1,556 

399 

1,943 

1,272 

2,390 

9,927 

917 


5 

11 


271 


6 

6 

4 


520 


142 

37 


194 


33 

62 

5 

26 

14 

4 

11 

7 

7 
3 

8 
3 
9 

16 

1 


1,511* 


• Of which five villages have been excluded from, aottlemenc. 


It is clear that for comparative or statistical purposes the pargana divisions 
are of Ettle use, as they vary in size from one village to hve _ hundred an 
twenty. The exact area surveyed was 357,529 acres. This result 
obtained by the summation of the fields after the cadastral survey, n 
numbers 2A lakhs of acres are cultivated out of these 3J- lakhs; and ot t c 
balance of 1 lakh, one quarter is culturable and three-fourths are uncuiturabie. 
The unculturable portion covers 21*2-per cent, of the whole area, Jij « e 
up of 2 8 percenter village sites, 5-5 per cent, for roads and rivers, ^percent, 
for tanks, and 9*5 per cent, for every other kind of unculturable land, suc “ J 
waste, j'hil, burial grounds,. 4c. In England the unculturable prison, made 
up of woods, mountains, rivers and other waste land, is 23 per 
entire area and 77 per cent, is cultivable and pasture land. 
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3. The greater portion of tho estate is nothing but a large rice-producing 

plain with villages dotted over it. The village 

Physical features. sites, with their bamboo clumps, jack, mango, 

plantain and palm trees, their quartettes of houses, some occasionally hump¬ 
backed, with grass sides and bamboo-work walls, are not significantly different 
from others in East Bengal. But the trees and jungle growth are more 
numerous towards the hills on the east, and the areca nut tree is not so com¬ 
mon as it is along the littoral tracts of Tippera and Noakhali. In the Northern 
Division, the hilly portion, consisting of small tilas alternating with bils or 
boggy valleys, lies to the east of the Kasba-Brahmanbaria Road, and in the 
pear-shaped portion lying north of Akhaura. The rest of the division consists 
of a cultivated plain with the drainage towards the north-west. The average 
height above mean sea level of this part is 26’5 feet. The lowest parts are 
the villages noar the junction of tho rivers Titas and Buri, where the water lies 
twenty feet deep in the rains over what is high and dry land during the cold 
season. The Central Division has practically no hilly village; and those on 
the Native State boundary are all capable of further jungle-clearing, This 
division is more of an absolute plain than the northern, and the drainage fall 
is not so decided. In tho south, again, the tract is a rice plain intersected 
with very numerous hill streams converging from the west, the north and 
the east. The centre of the tract is subject to the bad effects of flood; but all 
the edges are quickly drained. 

The rocky formation of the meridional hills of Hill Tippora is described as 
soft upper tertiary in Medlicott and Blanford’s Geology. It is of dull reddish 
colour, and this characteristic gives the name to the line of hills of decomposed 
gneiss, the Lalmai Hills, which abut the Central Division on the west. The 
soils of the plains are all obviously of alluvial origin; and on the surface 
made up of clay or sand in varying proportions. They have the following 
names- 

(1) Ataliya, heavy sticky clay, sometimes with a sprinkling of red 

sand. 

(2) Baliya, mixed clay and sand: near the hills and rivers half sand, 

elsewhere one quarter sand. 

(3) Doashila, mixture of sticky clay and sand. 

(4) Lalmati, a reddish under layer benoath water-logged places. It 

comes next to Ataliya in adhesiveness and is used in coating 

mat walls and in polishing idols. 

(5) Chhaliya, contains clay and sand in equal proportions, but black in 

colour: also in water-logged places; not good for jute, but pro¬ 
duces rich dhan when tho rains aro under the normal. 

(6) Dhulamati, soft sandy soil: contains about three-fourths sand and 

becomes powdery to the touch. 

(7) Laldhulamati, of the same proportion as dhulamati, but reddish: 

fertile. 

(8) Matialmati, with threo-fourths clay and one-fourth sand: very fer¬ 

tile loam. 

(9) Kadamati, earth found on the edge of a tank or bil. 

(10) Chiknamati, shining clay used for plastering plinth of kucha 

houses, taken from below ground. 

(11) Charmati, earth formed by yearly deposit of sand and clay. 

(12) Otla, boggy soil, in which wator always lodges: also called U lun” in 

pargana Nurnagar. 

(13) Chang, similar to, but not so bad as, otla, in heavy clay: in pargana 

Meherkul. 

(14) Damdama, boggy soil with water beneath, so callod from the noise 

made in passing over it. 

(15) Chuya, containing very little sand. 

(16) Peramati, black soil found in swamps. 

(17) Salyajala, special kind of lowland. 

4. In March 1897, noar the villages Bridhanager and Haripur in pargana 
Ashtajangal, about 16 miles north of Comilla and quite close to the frontier hills, 
I found a mound, from a hole in tho centre of which a small flame about six 
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inches high was issuing. Specimens of the mud round about were sent to the 
Geological Survey Department; and at page 111 of the records of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, Vol. XXX, Part 2, 1897, is contained the result of the 
examination. Therein it is stated: “ The dried mud sentwas of the same type 
as that thrown by the mud volcanoes of Arracan and Muibu, and Mr. Cumming’s 
account left no room for doubt that ho had discovered a small mud volcano or 
salse in a previously unrecorded locality.” The earthquake of June 1897 
affected the banks of the Howrah river in the Northern Division, leaving 
fissures and depressions. As a curiosity I may mention that there exists about 
half a-mile south-east of Baidyer bazaar an ant-hill about 9 feet high. 

5. The tanks form a very striking feature of the whole of the estate. They 
are more numerous towards the south, till we find 10,12, and evon 14 per cent, 
of the total area of a village taken up with tanks and their banks. Tanks cover 
15,671*85 acres or 8*42 per cent, of the whole area of the estate, and as much 
as 6*40 per cent, of the area of the Southern Division. Joynagar, a village to 
the east of Chandgazi H&t in the Southern Division, has 141 tanks, covering an 
area of 122 acres out of 992 acres. Comilla town itself has about 400 tanks. I 
have had extracted from the registers of water-supply kept in the office of 
the District Boards so much as is relevant to the estate in the two districts. 
The result is here given. The list could not have been exhaustively prepared, 
but it is useful for the purposes of comparison. 


Sources of water-supply in tanks. 


Name of Division 
of the estate. 

In what thana contained. 

'Whole¬ 

some. 

Unwhole¬ 

some. 

Perma¬ 

nent. 

Inter¬ 

mittent. 

Total. 

f 

Kasha 

603 

926 

742 

686 

m 

Northern ... < 

Brahmanbaria... 

16 

23 

15 

23 

wmm 

l 

Nabinagar 

139 

837 

211 

266 



Total ... 

667 

1,286 

968 

974 

1,942 

f 

Kotwali ... 

686 

638 

777 

346 

1,123 

Central ... 1 

Chauddagram 

260 

316 

404 

172 

o76 

c 

Lakskam ... 

8 

12 

12 

8 

20 


Total ... 

853 

866 

1,193 

623 

1,719 

Southern 

Chhagalnaya ... 

1,646 

1,092 

2,047 

690 

2,737 


Grand Total ... 

3,166 

3,213 

4,208 

2,190 

6,398 


The following points are to be noted after an examination of these 
figures:—That there is no well water-supply at all; that the tanks of the Northern 
Division must be particularly bad, inasmuch as there are two dirty ones to 
every one clean tank; that tho purity increases towards the south; and finally, 
that the pormanont supply of water increases in the same way as one passes from 
the Northern through the Central to the Southern Division. The water-supply 
in Chhagalnaya is quite adequate, and it is worst in the part of the estate within 
thana Kasha. My later remarks on epidemics show the sequel to this state of 
things. In February 1899, I had a chemical examination made of the water 
of the fine tank, Gangasagar, facing the Raj Cutchery at Mogra. Specimens 
taken from both the centre and the edge of the tank were declared impure and 
unfit for drinking. In the case of khas tanks, the water of which is used 
for drinking purposes, the Raja should either have them dug, or let them out 
on condition that they be re-excavated. In tho Northern Division, where the 
tanks are more frequently under other immediate landlords than the Raj, the 
talukdars can only be stirrod by their self-interest. I saw very few instances 
of re-excavation by talukdars. I had a Raj tank excavated in 1898, at Kuthi, 
but the local Raj staff would not even take the trouble to preserve it from 
pollution, although their houses and office are on the bank of the tank. 
According to the District Board figures, there are more than eleven tanks for 
every square mile in the estate. 
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It is a truism to state that the excavation of tanks has lapsed as a social 
and religious duty. In former days land was cheaper, and so was labour, 
while the system of corvee (or begar) was not unknown. Tanks are found 
next the maths of Hindus ana the musjids of Mussalmans, and frequently close 
to large deserted homesteads. Sometimes enormous tanks are found with their 
hanks covered with small jungle in the midst of a cultivated plain. The 
largest tank in the two districts is Jagannath Dighi, the water area of which is 
40’77 acres. It was called after Jagannath Thakur, one of the sons of JCalyan 
Manikya, a ruler of Tippera in the middle of the seventeenth century. Two 
tanks are famous for their waters, a panacea for all diseases. One is Kamala- 
sagar, the banks of which form the boundary with the Hill State, at the station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway called Tarapur. Another is Shamsher Ghazi’a 
tank, at Kaiara, about 4 miles to the south of Chhagalnaya thana in Feni Sub¬ 
division. Besides these there are several tanks, the names of which take one 
back at least 100 years. Shamsher Ghaai, the notorious usurper of the Tippera 
throne, has left near the Feni River in the extreme south of the Southern 
Division several tanks, some near Amli ghat and some near Subhapur, as 
evidence of his presence. Another tank at Purba Chhagalnaya is called after 
his Dewan Abdul Rezak. I givo the following list of the more important 
tanks. 


Name. 

Division. 

Village. 

Bajballabh Narayn Chau¬ 
dhuri. 

Northern... 

Sementaghar. 

Nanda Kumar Chaudhuri 

Do. 

Mcrkuta. 

Gangamani 

dighi ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Bajar 

It ••• 

Do. 

Bidyakut 

Durga Sundari 

It • 

Do, 

Durgapur 

Bajar 

19 • • • 

Do. 

Mulagram, 

Chaudhuri 

ft ••• 

Do. 

Natghar. 

Budrakshabari 

t) ♦♦♦ 

Do. 

Budrakshabari. 

Gunsagar 

*•* 

Do. 

Jajiara 

Bajar dighi 


Do. 

Dighirpar. 

Bagbari „ 

,,, 

Do. 

Khoora 

Kalyansagar 

• , * 

Do. 

Kasba 

Dharmasagar 

4 •• 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Bajar dighi ... 


Do. 

Kuti | ... 

Gangasagar ... 


Oo, 

Ganganagar ... 

Bubar dighi... 

* » ♦ 

Do. ... 

Maniyand 

Bajar „ ... 


Do. 

Badhanagar ... 

Dharmasagar 

• «» 

Central ... 

Comilla 

Banir 

dighi ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Nanuar 

• » •»♦ 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Wazirer 


Do. 

Do. 

Amir Mohammad „ 

Do. 

Do. 

Bali Narain 

II 

Do. 

Durgapur 

Gunmanikya 

II *«( 

Do. 

Baidyor bazaar 

Jagannath 

II ••• 

Do. ... 

Keskimura 

Qotrasar 

l| Mi 

Do. 

Samaksar 

Kaiyara 

II 

Southern ... 

Kaiyara 

Chhagalnaya 

II 

Do. ... 

Purba Chhagal¬ 
naya. 

Abdnl Bezaker 


Do, 

Ditto 

Satkuohiya 

II ••• 

Do. ... 

Satkuchiya 

Basura 

II ••• 

Do. 

Basura ... 

Silaar 

|J »♦ * 

Do. ... 

Purba Silua ... 

Chaudhuri 

If #»• 

Do. ... 

Dakshin Dhar- 

Aliar Ga ir 

ft *•. 

Do. ... 

mapur. 

Subhapur 

Mahabbat Ali Chaudhuri 
dighi. 

Do. ... 

Daulatpur, 


Notes. 


A daughter of the Chaudhuri family. 
Ditto ditto. 


After the queen of Baja Gobinda 
Manikya, 

After mango orchard on its banks. 

After Baja Kalyan Manikya. 

After Baja Dharma Manikya (1714- 
1732.) 

In Beribil. 

Nest Mogra. After Baja Ganga 
Manikya. 

After Dhanan java Sabah of Agartola. 

Excavated by Baja Kalyan Manikya 
when temple to Badha Maclhab. 
was erected. 

After Baja Dhanna Manikya (1407- 
1490). 

After a Bani of the Tippera Baj 
family. 

Nanua is. title of Bara Thaktjr's 
consort. 

After Sib Jay Waair. 

In Chak Bazar. 

Adjoining Daudkandi road. 

Very high banks. Made by Raja 
Gobinda Manikya. 

Adjoining Chittagong road, named 
after the third son of Baja Kalyan 
Manikya. 

Said to have been made by the 
Mughs. 

Excellent tank made by Shamsher 
Gazi. 

Made by the Mughs. 

After Dewan of Shamsher Gazv, 

Made by Shamsher Gazi. 

Made f>y Chaudhuris of Basura. 
Two tanks. 

By Mohammad Akbar Chaudhuri. 

By tho Chaudhuris. 

By Aliar Mohammad Chaudhuri, 
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Biver system. 


The rights and interests in tanks will be discussed under the hoad of the 
record-of-rights. 

The low-lying parts of the west of Nurnagar pargana, the west of Bagasair 
and Chauddagram and the centre of the Southern Division have formed into 
large bils. The tendency of rivers to raise their banks above the surround¬ 
ing country is very marked in the centre of Southern Division. There, during 
the rains, the contral streams are like high level canals. Within living mem¬ 
ory the level of the bils at the extreme north-west corner of Nurnagar has 
been raised by the yearly deposit from tho floods of the Titas river*, and the 
bils themselves have thus become more cultivable. 

6. Communications come under the beads of rivers and khals, roads and 

railways. The rivor-system throughout the estate 
makes water-carriage easy, except in the part 
bordering the Comilla-Chittagong Trunk road, which during the dry season 
is inaccessible to even the smallest boats. In the Northern Division, the Titas 
and Howrah on the north, the Buri on the west and south, and the Senai river 
in the centre, are navigable throughout the year. The Bijay, which is an off- 
Bhoot of the Buri river near Nayanpur bazaar, entirely drieB up during the cold 
weather. This stream is not one of nature’s making: it was a canal construct¬ 
ed by Baja. Bijay Manikya more than 800 years ago. The bed of the Buri 
is wen defined, and, as it is mostly in stiff clay, it seldom changeB itB course, 
though its course meanders in an appalling fashion. Tho larger Titas also 
keeps to its old banks; but at its confluence with the Howrah it silts up badly, and 
also a little further down stream at Krisbnagar, Beyond Akhaura are Kodali 
Nullah, Rup Nullah and Lohar Nullah, the boggy nature of all of which gave 
trouble during the construction of the railway line. Forest produce, bamboos 
and grass are floated down all the small streams leading out of tho hills, when 
the channels are no longer open for the passage of any but the smallest boats. 
The largo bend of the Titas where it leaves the estate is cut off by tho Maullah 
khal; and the Kaitola khal is a direct passage from tho Titas river to the Buri 
river. In the Central Division there is the largo river Gumti: it traverses the 
estate from east to west immediately north of Comilla. Like all tho hill streams, 
it can come down in spate; but it is fordable at Comilla during the cold weather. 
Before the opening of the railway, Comilla depended on tho Gumti river for 
its export of rico. Large logs of timber are floated down during the rains to 
the timber sawing contros, such as Kuti. North and south of Comilla and 
flowing westwards are small hill streams. From the southern extremity of the 
Lalmai Hills to the Noakhali boundary, the estate is confined on tho west by 
a river which goes under a multitude of names, such as tho Dakatia, the 
Sindurganga and the little Feni. It is fed by the Kakri river passing Singher 
bazaar from the east, and by offshoots of the Dakatia from the west. It is 
extremely tortuous. The Bijaypur khal from Comilla to Bijaypur and the 
Chauddagram khal in the direction of Laksham are feeders to this river. In 
the Southern Divisiou, the large Muhuri river traverses tho whole division 
from,north to south where it joins tho Feni at a short distance west of the 
bridges of the Assam-Bengal Railway over the two rivers. The Muhuri has 
two main tributaries—the Selonia (also called Abhaya in its upper reaches) 
which separates the zamindari of the Raja of Hill Tippera from the estates of 
Maharaja Durga Charan Law on the southern side, and the Gutiya river in the 
centre of the Division. The Selonia and the Muhuri receive the waters of 
very numerous hill streams- The Muhuri, Selonia, Titas and the Feni are the 
only rivers in the estate affected by the tide. At certain seasons the bore on 
the Muhuri is no small one; but tbe salt water does not affect the lands as the 
gradient of the stream is so steep-, nor is the saltness perceptible in the river. 
The Muhuri is navigable throughout the yoar. The river Feni touches but 
a small portion of the estate on the south. The Gutiya is gradually becoming 
silted up owing to the bandhs used for fishing. 

7. Most of the ferries in Tippera are under the proprietorship of the Raj; 

but the District Board hold the ferries on the 
Aeme3 ' main district-road. Those held by the Raj are 

all let in farm. There are no ferries under the Raj in the Southern 
Division. The sadr ghat ferry at Comilla is let out by tne municipality at an 
annual rent of Rs. 1,500. 
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Under the District Board are tho following:— 


District. 

Name. 


River. 

Thana. 


Bent. 


Tippera 

Banasua and 

Kamar- 

Gumti 

Kotwali 


Its. 

1,056 

A. 

0 

khara. 

Nayanpur 

• • • 

Buri 

Kasha 


200 

0 


Ujanishar 


Titas 

Do. 

*»• 

162 

0 


Akhaura and 

Durjjay- 

Do. 

Brahmanbaria 

... 

106 

0 


nagar. 

Parikot* ... 

• • • 

Chhota Feni ... 

Chauddagram 

• • • 

50 

0 

Noakhali 

Subhapur 

it* 

Feni 

Chhagalnaya 

• * % 

120 

0 


Panchu Fakir's Hit ... 

Do. 

Do. 

M« 

90 

0 


Ilinguli ... 


Do. 

Do. 

Ml 

28 

0 


Parsuram ... 

»t * 

Muhuri 

Do. 

.. . 

25 

0 


Fulgazi ... 

!«• 

Do. 

Do. 

• . • 

60 

0 


Jhalua ... 


Do. 

Do. 

• • « 

26 

4 


Bona ... 

• • • 

Do. 

Do. 

» . » 

25 

0 


Panua 

• • • 

Do. 

Do. 

• •• 

50 

0 


Karaiya ... 


Do. ... 

Do. 

Ml 

160 

0 


Fazila 

• • « 

Do. ... 

Do. 

• • • 

125 

0 


Saudipa ... 


Do. 

Do. 

III 

100 

0 


Silonia 

• • • 

Silonia ... 

Do. 

Ml 

775 

0 


• Half ferry belongs to Yusuf A11 Chaudhuri. 


Under the Raj are— 









Bs. 

Tippera 

Kasha 

Ml 

Bijay 

• «i 

Kasha 


153 


Brahmangram 


Senai 


Do. 


22 


Binauti 

111 

Bijni 

• • * 

Do. 


15 


Bhatamatha 

• m ♦ 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

• • • 

8 


Mogra 


H owrah 

. . # 

Do. 


70 


Trimohana 

• a • 

Tlowrah and Titas 

Do. 


35 


Krishnanagar 


Titas 


Do. 

• •• 

8 


Kodalkata 

• • 

Kodali kata khal 

Nabinagar 

• * • 

2 


Sagartola 

1 * • 

Bijni-Bijay 


Kasha 


21 


Baek 

• •• 

Bijni 


Do. 


12 


Maidaganj 

... 

Titas 

• • 

Nabinagar 

• • • 

1 



Masaura 


Do. 


Brahmanbaria 

m 




Natghar 

• • . 

Do. 


Nabinagar 





Rauthat 

• II 

Bijni 


Kasba 

i • • 




Napiter Bazaar 

• • ♦ 

Do. 


Do. 



y Un- 


M auipur- Gosaipur 

• . * 

Titas 


Nabinagar 

• • • 


[ settled. 


Budhagachha 


Buri 


Do. 

• • * 




Gholkhar 

... 

Titas 

i • « 

Kasba 





Kaliganj ... 

Ml 

Buri 

• * . 

Do. 

• i« 




Majlishpur 

... 

Bijni 


Do. 

• «i 




J aluyapara 

IM 

Gumti 


Kotwali 

• •» 

36 


Karaarkhara 

• M 

Do. 

• •• 

Do. 


12 


Subarnapur 

... 

Do. 

... 

Do. 

... 

25 


8. The estate is fortunate in its roads. It is bisected for almost its entire 

length by a series of main roads. In Tippera, 
Eoads ‘ apart from the roads in and about Comilla, there 

are the following main lines of communication:— 

To the North — 

Comilla-Araibari, due north 21 miles, with trees for 15 milos; ferries on Gamti 
and Bari rivers. This crosses the Gangamandal estate for about 6 miles. 

Araihari-Titas river, main line continuation on way to Brahmanbaria, 8 miles ; 
ferries on Titas river. 

Araibari-Howrah river, continuation on the right, constructed in 1878, on way 
to AgaTtola in Hill Tippera, 9 milos. Howrah river nearly always fordable. 
Ferries on Bijni and Senai rivers replaced by bamboo bridges in the dry 
season. Bijni fordable in cold weather. 
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To the South — 

Comilla-DateBvar, ou border of Noakhali distriot, 31 miles; bridged; trees on 
roadsides; part of the Dacoa-Chittagong Trunk Hoad. This was reported 
more than a oontury ago to be in tolerable repair and passable at all times 
for foot passengers. Puoka bridges were started after 1795. 

Comilla-Dakatia river, on road to Laksham ; 7 miles, bridged. 

To the South-West— 

Comill a-Lalmai hills, on road to Kalirbazar ; 6 miles, bridged, with trees. 

To the East — 

Oomilla-Bibirbazar, on road to Sonamura in Hill Tippera; 5 miles, bridged, with 
trees. 

To the South-East — 

Comilla-Kanoshtola, 8 miles. 

To the West — 

Comilla-Alekharchar, on road to Daudkandi, 5 miles; part of the Dacoa-Chitta¬ 
gong Trunk Road. 

There are some important cross and offset roads— 

Kuthi Bazar road from Araibari, 6 miles, partly bridged. Pilgrims* road from 
Kalirbazar road to Chittagong Trunk Road; 3 miles, bridged, with trees. 

Chauddagram-Laksham Road which leaves the estate at the orossing of Chhota 
Feni river, 6 miles; unbridged. 

fiasulpur-Burichang, 5 miles. 

There are several small roads abutting the Chittagong Trunk Road; and 
there has lately been constructed a cart track to connect Gunabati station with 
Jagannath dighi on the Chittagong Trunk Road. 

In Noakhali district the estate is also well supplied with road communica¬ 
tion. Starting from Feni there is a road which runs east to Chagalnaya, 8| 
miles; and another north to Parsuram, 15 miles, both of which are fit for 
cart traffic. The former is wholly, the latter is almost entiroly, bridged. The 
Muhuri river on the Chhagalnaya road is bridged by a magnificent wooden 
bridge; the result of the public spirit of the late Berju Poddar of Chhagalnaya, 
The Noakhali District Board have erected the same type of bridge, but on a 
smaller scale, across the Selonia river on the Parsuram road. On the latter 
road the Gutiya and Muburi rivers still await permanent bridges. Parsu¬ 
ram bazar and the Feni river are connected by Mr. Leake’s road 20 miles, 
which must have been made about 1781 (A.D). It is not yet as woll bridged as 
the other two roads, though I am glad to say that the Noakhali District Board 
are gradually taking steps to replace the temporary bridges by permanent 
structures. It is continued on the north-west for seven miles across the 
tongue of the Tippera hills to Chauddagram within the thana of that name 
in Tippera, and southwards for six miles to the Feni river where is a ferry 
on the boundary of the Chittagong district. 

9. The Assam-Bengal Railway was opened for traffic throughout the estate 

in 1895-96. It has groatly increased means of 
a way ‘ communication within the estate, and furnishes 

direct communication between the head-quarters of the Northern, Central 
and Southern Divisions. From Comilla there are eight miles due north, and 
after the break in the Gangamandal estate another 25 miles to the very limit 
of the Tippera district on the Sylhet boundary. Again, to the south of 
Comilla, nine miles on the way to Laksham Junction fall within the estate; 
and four miles more in the vicinity of Gunabati. In Noakhali district only 
the portion, three miles in length, between the big bridges on the Feni and 
Muburi rivers, is part of the zamindari. Starting from the north, Mukunda- 
pur statioh is in the midst of jungle and bils. In time it will tap the markets 
m the oxtreme north of the Estate. The station at Akhaura is well situated on 
a bend of the Titas river; and it is intended to make a direct communication by 
road from there to Agartola, the capital of Hill Tippera. The site was very valu¬ 
able as the old bazaar huts had to be acquired. Rupees 29,000 was paid for 62 
acres here. The silting up of the Titas river, a couple of miles further down 
from Akhaura, will always be an impediment to the usefulness of Akhaura. 
Agartola was first started as a flag station after all the other stations had been 
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erected. It is only three miles from Akhaura and is really Mogra Bazaar, 
Agartola being six miles off. It meets a great want both for passenger and 
goods traffic. Tarapur is well situated, close to the head-quarters of a Munsifi 
and connected by a cart track with the Brahmanbaria road. Nayanpur is on 
the main Brahmanbaria road; but its usefulness is impaired until a khal is 
made to provide water communication with Nayanpur itself, two miles off, 
and the Buri river, a channel open all the year round. Rajapur is usefully 
situated for passenger traffic, ten miles by road from Comilla: the original 
site of Bag Simail was not well chosen, and has not been utilized. Nayanpur 
and Rajapur are just outside of the borders of the estate. On the south of 
Comilla, Lalmai is a very quiet station: there is no road next it except the 
Comilla main road to Laksham. Laksham and Nangalkot are outside of the 
estate ; but Gunabati is within the estate. The feeder road from Gunabati to 
the Chittagong Trunk Road has already been mentioned. The whole of the 
Tishna pargana is now more easily accessible by rail through Gunabati than by 
road through Chauddagram. In Noakhali district there is no station actually 
within the estate; but Feni station gives access to the administrative centre of 
the Southern Division of the estate, and is within nine miles by road of 
Chhagalnaya; while Fajilpur is convenient for all residing in the southern 
part of the Southern Division. 

10. The estate possesses its fair share of rest-houses. At Nayanpur and 

Kasba (16 and 22 miles respectively from Comilla) 
ea • ouses. the Northern Division, there are District Board 

Inspection houses; a mat-wallod building with mud plinth and thatched roof at 
the former place, and a masonry-walled building with pucka plinth and 
thatched root at the latter. The District Board admit the accommodation in 
their mud plinth buildings to bo poor. On the Trunk Road in tho Contral 
Division there are staging bungalows with mat walls and pucka plinth at 
Jorekaron and Baidyer Bazaar, 10 miles and 22 miles, respectively, from 
Comilla. The Noakhali District Board have their inspection bungalows most 
conveniently situated throughout the Southern Division. On tho Feni-Parsu* 
ram road there is one at Munsirhat (nine miles) and on Mr. Leake’s road 
which traverses the whole Division, there are bungalows at Parsuram, Amja- 
derhat, Chhagalnaya and Ballabhpur, at intervals of about six miles. 

11. The Kuthi bazaar track is an embanked road, but it has still three un- 

bridged breaches. It has been proposed moro than 
mprovemonts suggests . 01ice rGs t oro t p 0 0 jj << hod,” a n embankment going 

right across the drainage of the country from the Agartola railway station to 
tho west, passing through the estate and beyond into Bardakhat pargana, 
I myself doubt the usefulness of such, if made, and whether it would be worth 
the expense in bridging and in acquiring the parts on which village sites have 
been erected. Further south a khal to connect the Buri river with the station 
at Nayanpur would prove useful. The Chhaudagram-Laksham road should be 
improved, and substantially bridged. The Feni subdivision does not require 
any improvement so far as the estate is concerned, except that Mr. Leake’s 
road from Parsuram to the Feni river should be properly bridged throughout 
and widened where necessary, and that the Muhuri and Gutiya river should 
each be crossed by a strong wooden bridge on the Parsuram road. Some of 
these projects have, I understand, been already considered by the respective 
Boards. It has often set me thinking when I find out-of-the-way little used 
roads crossed with iron girders on stone abutments, and I contrast these 
with tho bamboo monstrosities on which money is spent year by year 
over far more important water channels. The Tippera District Board would 
do well to imitate moro the good example set by the Noakhali Board in 
gradually replacing temporary by permanent bridges. 

12. It can safely be asserted that before roads are made and bridged, 
. , bullock carts do not exist. The road oommunica- 

id s o conveyance. tion between Comilla and the Brahmanbaria subdivi- 

sions was not complete till tbe year 1808, In 1865 it was asserted that there 
were practically no bullock carts in the district. During the survey in 1895 
the number counted within the estate was 561; but this number must he very 
much under the truth. At the present day the part of the estate in Noakhali 
is much better off for carts than the Tippera part. Odo seldom meets carts 
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north ol Cotnilla. Notwithstanding the Railway, there are still many to be 
found on the Chittagong Trunk Road. The Railway has called forth a much 
larger number than formerly for purely local work at Comilla, as the station 
is about 1| miles distant from the town proper. The locally used bullocks are 
underfed and oyer-worked; they compare unfavourably with those employed 
in Noakhali. Bullock-carts usually cart 0 maunds in the mufassal, and 8 to 10 
maunds in the town of Comilla. For short distances, they take 10 to 15 maunds. 
The cartmen’s rates are about 2 annas per cart per mile. Cart hire from Comilla 
to Chauddagram is Rs. 2-8, and Feni to Chhagalnaya Re. 1; halting allowance 
is as. 12. Palkis are kept by a few well-to-do people; and in Comilla there are 
some beavers who ply for hire. In the estate there were counted as many as 
127 ponies. There are several elephants, kept rather for display than for use. 
Pack-bullocks afe never mot with; but the “bhar” is universal for carrying 
weights up to maunds. A Muhammadan carries to market in a bhar a 
weight of 25 seers to 1 maund. A Hindu cooly will carry from half maund to 
one maund on his head. 

Boat traffic is most common in the Northern Division. In that part, the 
following kinds of boats are used 

Panshiy a fairly large, well-made boat, with a single mat awning, for pas¬ 
senger and goods traffic. 

Bhaoyalia, with a woodon cabin, used by well-to-do natives. 

Bajra, and slightly smaller, Kush, with large cabins and mast, hired by 
affluent zamindars and Europeans. 

Patam, for goods traffic, and Buddi , similar, but clinker built. 

LaJthaiy usually for goods traffic, with a knob at the bow. 

Satdnqn , is a hollowed-out boat, of telshar or garjun , with awnings. It is 
slightly curved from the middle. 

Kunda, also hollowed out of a piece of wood, with platforms at each end 
and three or four awnings, also a flat bottom. The familiar dug-out is a small 
kunda. 

Morkush, a broad-beamed, uncovered boat, used as a ferry boat for goods, 

Uthar, a very long, narrow boat, curved throughout, used for net fishing. 
Milt, is a small boat, with a knob at the bow. 


in 


Mayurpankhi, an ostentatious boat on tho Dacca sido. Pottery is brought 
this type of boat to both Tippora and Noakhali, and dhan is taken away. 

ni t • _11 1_ t. J!_ _*_ __1 __ - 


the 


Bhaoly is a small boat for ordinary use, curved more at one end than 
other. 

In the Southern Division there are practically only three kinds used—the 
large and small kunda, the saranga and the balam. This last is quite peculiar to 
the south of Noakhali. It is used in the salt water tracts: the frame work is of 
iekhar, garjun , or chaplais and the sides are built up of jar ail wood. The 
seams are fastened by tan grass bound with cane, after the method of canoes 
used by American-Indians. The palam has a capacity up to 300, the lakhai to 
550, and the morkush to 125 maunds. I have found that no fewer than 
27 different kinds of woods are used; the jar ail, however, seems tho favourite 
wood. Gab ( diospyrm glutinosa), is used for the seams of boats and also for 
fishing nets. It is difficult to give any idea of the price, as boats vary so much 
in size. A small size palam would cost Rs. 40 and a first class bajra 
(“ budgerow ”) Rs. 5,000. 

13. In this estate there is certainly some irrigation; but it is spasmodic, 

and is not undertaken as part of the system of agricul- 
Irrigation. ture. When the rainfall is in defect, water is taken 

from tanks and from pent-up streams; and the best chili and onion crops are 
obtained by those who take tne trouble to water their lands. An exception must 
be made as regards the eastern portion of the Southern Division. There full 
advantage is taken of the possibilities of irrigation afforded by the hill streams. 
As a result, this is an area in which two crops are general, and it is properly 
part of the most highly-assessed area in the whole estate. N o special statistics 
are available regarding irrigated lands. 

14. The rainfall for the decade 1888-1897 reported by the Meteorological 

office, is given below. The Chhagalnaya rainfall 
reporting station was opened only in 1898. The fall 
recorded within that year was 106’39 inches. The year 1893 had the largest 

c 2 
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rainfall within recent years. The characteristic of the rainfall in this part of 
Eastern Bengal is that it usually begins in March with storms and occasional 
showers, sometimes even in February. Out of the 12 months, December and 
January are the only consistently rainless months. These early storms were a 
source of much anxiety during the settlement. 


j Tippera. 

Hili. Tippera. 

Noakhali. 


Camilla, 

Kasba. 

Laksham. 

Agartola. 

Feni. 

Chhagalnaya. 

1888 

88*70 

83*67 

98*67 

82*08 

122*61 

*\ 


1889 

73*15 

71*46 

75*48 

56*46 

89*80 



1890 

74*90 

61*22 

80*60 


114*61 



1891 

87*15 


71*51 

84*60 

83*91 



1892 

81*07 

71*29 

84*33 

76*10 

104*78 


Not avail- 

1893 

114*52 

71*20 

102*07 

91*09 

156*96 


' able. 

1894 

97*64 

79*89 

92*21 

72*90 

126*65 



1895 

69*72 

65*43 

52*63 

78*47 

97*17 



1896 

68*70 

56*39 

70*29 

51*38 

84*31 



1897 

82*54 

71*94 

90*66 

97*41 

90*07 



Average 

83*81 

70*27 

81*84 

76*72 

107*08 




15. There are no thormometrical observations taken in the Southern Divi¬ 
sion ; but those of Comilla, in the centre of the estate, in 1897 showed 87*2° as 
the mean maximum and 68*7° as the mean minimum. The averages of the 
previous ten years were 86’ 1° for the mean maximum and 67*9® for the 
mean minimum. The highest temperature during these ten yoars was 101’3, 
recorded on the 13th April, 1897; and the lowest was 44*1 on the 28th 
January, 1893. In January 1899, there was a low temperature all over North 
India, and the minimum record in Comilla was 43° on the 20th January. The 
two districts are not subject to excessive heat; but the constantly high 
humidity is such that except in December it is seldom less than 90. The 
prevailing wind is from the north from November to February, and then from 
tho south till the rains become steady in July. 

16. That health depends much upon the rainfall is a mere truism. But it is 

interesting to note what amount of rainfall is best 
64 for the estate. In Tippera there was very heavy 

rain in 1893, as much as 114’53 ; and the death-rate was above the normal. 
The same was the case in Noakhali. In 1896, the rainfall was small; and the 
death-rate was again high; the same in Noakhali. Excessive rain brings on 
rheumatism and fever: deficient rain permits cholera to become epidemic. 
In tho Tippera part of the estate, 85 inches rain brings comparative health, and, 
if well-distributed, good crops. In the Noakhali part, 95 inches will produce 
the same good result. Taking the two years, 1896-97, one finds the death-rate 
to be in the thanas, within which the estate chiefly falls, Kasba 28 - 80 and 30*16 
per mille; Kotwali 26’61 and 24*60; Chauddagram 28*25 and 27'59, and 
Chhagalnaya 30*3 and 34*82. I knew cholera to be bad in the North-West of 
the Northern Division, which falls partly in thana Kasba, and partly in thana 
Nabinagar; and along the western edges of tho Central Division. It was 
occasionally a real hindrance to settlement work. Cholera affects the Southern 
Division only in occasional years; but fever is bad there, A written prayer, 
pasted on an earthem plate, is tied at the top of a baro bamboo pole, in Muham¬ 
madan villages, as a preventive against cholera. Ido not think the lands of the 
estate are more unhealthy as a whole than other parts of the two districts; but 
it is a fact that, within the two yoars 1896-97, he death-rate of the thanas con¬ 
taining the estate was higher than the district averages. When the Assam-Bengal 
Railway was constructed, it was feared by the Civil Surgeon of Tippera that it 
had increased the mortality from fever by locking up the drainage. The line 
passes through quite half of the estate. But subsequent investigations of the 
statistics of mortality do not confirm that view. The raiyats of course com¬ 
plained in placos that the embankment had flooded certain parts. The is true 















Nayanpur Bazaar.. 


Shadasibganj 


KH*bnakishorganj 


Eajdharganj ... 


Maydaganj ... 


Radhanagar . 


Kalachhara ... 


Nayanpur, pargana Numagar 


Mandabhag, ditto 


i Sibnagar, 


Rad ban agar. ditto 


Kalachhara, pargana Phalesvar 


Bfl. L, v . 

Ijara. 180 0 0 Sunday and Thursday. 

Do. 36 0 0 Tuesday and Saturday. 

Do. ... 1(H) 0 0 Sunday and Thursday. 

Do.1,660 0 0 Tuesday and Saturday. 

Do.. 160 0 0 Monday and Friday. 

Khueandijara 289 3 0 ! Ditto ditto. 

j 

Bhaa. ...... ! Tuesday and Saturday. 


Merkote. 


Nurnagar 


Ijara ... 60 0 0 . Dilt ditto. 
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Central Division, 


Nam* o* Bazaar. 


Village where held end pargana. 


How held, i.e., lflnflirni 
khas or m " ' 

term, rent ' 


D*j« when held. 


Re. a. f. 


Jllrendra Kibhor . 

Marknt . 

liber Baler ... . ... 
Leharle „ alias R*iar Bazaar 

Kashinagar. 

Matiyara .. 

Burnish* .. 

Raghu Nath'a Bazaar . 

giber Baiaer . 

Uaghsiihail , . 

(Ihak Bazaer (Oomilla). 

Dainik ( •• ). 

Buiganj . 

Mtrpur . »• 

Bibir Balear . 

Sahebganj . 

Kharera . 

Ohowara Bazaar . 

FakirerHit. 

Ranir ,, . 

Chhaygaon . .. 

Bijaypur . 


Sukohail, paiwan 
Gunabatl, do. 

Kalbapaita, do. 

Harknt, do. 

Biirpura, do. 


llapilr, do. 


do. ... 

do. 

do. 

Bagosalr 


Jatrspur. do. do. ... 

Matiyara, do. Meherkul 

Bamisha do. do. ... 

Subanagar Chandranagar, 
Meherkul. „ , , . 

M. Bijaypur, pargana Meherkul 
Baghstmail, do, do. 

Bairapur, do. do. 

Do. do. do, 

Monoharpur, do. do. 

Mirpur* do. do, 

Aranyapur, do. do. 

Rampal, do. do. 

Kharera, do. do. 

Chowara, do. do. 

Bardail, do. Ttshna 

Kendua. do, do. 

Ohhaygaon, do. Meherkul 
Bijaypur, do. do. 


do. 

Tlshna 
do. ... 
Meherkul ... 
do. 


Ijara ... 
Khas ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
!ra 

Do! !!! 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Do. 

Do. 

liara . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. with 
other mahal. 

Khas. 

Do. 

Do. 


... 230 0 0 

... to 0 0 


2,034 0 0 
122 0 0 
640 0 0 
14 0 0 
80 0 0 
MOO 


Tuesday end Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday, 
Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Thursday and Sunday, 
Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto ditto. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

Ditto ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Saturday and Wednesday, 
Monday and Friday. 
Saturday and Wednesday, 
Ditto ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday, 

Ditto ditto. 
Tuesday. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 


Southern Division. 


Farmir&m Hit . 

Baksh Maraud Hit 

New Hit . 

Baldhar Hit . 

Rajdharnagar Hit 

Kalir Hit ... ... ... 

Captain Bazaar . 

Kalir Bazaar . 

Kalir Hit ... ... , ... 

Gangadhur Mojuindar s Bit 

Chitld Gazlr Hit.. 

Jamadur's Hit . 

Jangali Miah’e Hit 

B&ktar's Hit .. 

Birganj Hit ... 

Karsiya . 

Maharajganj . 

Saheb’s Hit . 


Kolapara, pargana Kolap&ra 

Mamudpur, do. Khandal 

Guthuma, North, do. do. 

Baldhar, South, do, do. 

Rujushpur, South, do. J ulal Rajdhar¬ 
nagar. 

Alaka, West, do. Khandal 

Teteawar, Norlh, do. do. 

Anandapur, South, do. Julal Katun- 
nagar. 

Ditto, do, do. ... 

Sarpipur, do, Sabek Ratun- 


Matiyagoda, 


do, Sabek Ratun- 
nagar. 
do. Jagatpur 


Baahpara, do. Daksinsik 

NijPantia, do. do. 

Dobpur, West, do. Jagatpur 

Andarmanik, do. Dakrinsik 

Kahuma, South, do. do. 

Joypui, do. do. 

Do. do. do. 


Rs. A. 7. 

BOB 0 0 Sunday and Thursday. 

. Tuesday and Saturday. 

. Wednesday and Saturday. 

. Monday and Friday, 

. Ditto. 

. Wednesday and Saturday. 

•♦••AS Monday and tridny. 

. Monday and Thursday. 

...... Every Saturday, 

. Sunday and Wednesday. 

. Monday and Thursday, 

43 0 0 Sunday and Wednesday. 
100 0 0 Monday and Friday. 

. Tuesday and Saturday. 

. Thursday. 

209 8 0 Sunday and Wednesday. 
98 0 0 Monday and Thursday. 
. Monday aud Friday. 


Ijara with 
other malial. 
Do. 

Do, 

Khas 

Do. 

Ijara 

Do. 

Khas 


II.—Owned by other than Raj. 


K ims or BazaaB. 


Village in which held 
and pargana. 


Name of holder. 



Days when held. 


Northern Division. 


Bahapur 

Bingarbil 

Bimna 

Bidyakut 

Bitgbar 


Deli Fstslsar 
Binanti 


Uvajanagar 

Natghar 

Ohandidwar 


Kasha, pargana Numagar 
Do. ditto 


Sahapur ditto 

Singarbil. pargana Uttar 
| Gimganagar. 

. Pattan, pargana Uttar 
| Ganganagar. 


Medan M. Poddar and Khas 
others. 

Ditto ditto Ijara 

Kallas Oh. Dutta and Khas 
others. 

Ditto ditto Ijara 


Syed Abu Abdulla Ibra- Kbas 
him and others. 

Wazir Gopi Krishna Dev ijara 
and othora. 

Ditto ditto Do. 


V*nAlKC*IIP£C»l • 

Bidyakut, pargana Nur- 
nagtu\ 

Bitghar, pargana Nur- 
nagar. 

Kaitala, pargana Nurnagar 

Deli, ditto 

BUi&uti, ditto 

Badair, ditto 

Dvajanagar, pargana 
Nurnagar. 

Natghar, pargana Nur¬ 
nagar. 

Chandldwar, pargana Nur¬ 
nagar. 


Gnrudas Barman and Khaa 
others. 

31 ember b of Bitghar Do. 
Dewanbari, 

Ishan Chandra Hoy and Do* 
others. 

Jngabandhu Ch&udhuri... Do. 

Gagan Ch. Ghose and Do. 
others. 

Mtiii&mennesa Begum of Do. 
Dacca. 

Raj jointly with talukdara Do, 
ana some tulukdars. 

Nabiu <Jh. Oh&udlmii and Do. 
others. 

Asrataddin Nazi and Do. 
others. 



.. Wednesday and Saturday, 

70 Vegetable ba»nar Wednes* 
day and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday, 

45 Cattle market Mondai 
and Friday. 

375 Vegetable bazaar every 
day. 

Sunday and Thursday, 

600 Monday and Thursday. 

62 Sunday and Wednesday, 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday, 
Monday and Friday. 

Wednesday and Saturday 
i Sunday and Thursday* 
Monday and Frid/jy. 
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Central Division. 


Nam* os Bazaar. 

Village in which held 
and pargana. 

Name ot holder. 

Held in 
khas or 
iu farm. 

If In farm- 
rent. 

Says when hold. 

Munshi Bazaar ... 

Baidyer Bazaar 

Nanuar Bazaar 

.Munshir H&t 

Laighar Bazaar 

H&t AtsareanJ 

Cewan’S H&t 

Buys Gazi Bazaar 

Kanashtala Bazaar ... 

Baa Bahadur's H&t ... 

Kallr Bazaar 

Haral Sardar’a Bazaar 

Kazir Bazaar . 

Buriohaug . 

Italia, pargana Meherkul 

Batisha, pargana Tiohna... 

Kadanitali, pargana 
Mehmkul. 

Mesh tala, pargana Baga* 
Bair. 

talghar, pargana Bagiuair 

Belghar, pargana B&gasair 

Durgapur, pargana Meher- 
kul. 

Jogamohanpur, pargana 
Meherkal. 

Kanaahtala, pargana 
Rl«herkul. 

Chandishkara, pargana 
Ohauddagrara, 

Kamalpur, pargana 
Obauddagram. 

Kumalla, pargana 

Chauddugram. 

Chiora, pargana Tlshna ... 

Buriohaug, pargana 
Meherpur. 

Purna Ch. Chakravarti ... 

Nahakamor Sen and 
others. 

Kailas Oh. Dutta and 
othera. ' 

Tarak Ch. Binha Roy 

Mr. E. F. Sandys 

Baaarat All Majumd&r ... 

Tarak Ch. Siuha Boy 

Muhammad Payez Chau, 
dhuri. . 

Yusal Ali Chaudhuri 

Sasi Moban Sen and others 

Mahesh Oh, Chaudhuri ... 

Iahan Ch. 8ardar ... 

Innat Ali Kazi . 

Cwarka Nath Bhutto, 
charjya. 

Z'Z 

Hint 

... 

"... 

. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Tuoadayand Friday. 

Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Thursday and Sunday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Monday and Friday. 

Friday and Tuesday. 

Monday and Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Sovthern Division. 


Rarog&ti Majumdur’fi 
H&t. 

Subar 
Ftilgazi 
Basura 

M Uriah ir 
Daiabibi's 
Amjader 
Bonagazi Mirda’s 
Rajumiah’B 
Daroga'a 


Baurkhuma 

Manipur ... 

Sri pur, North 
Basura, South 

Sripur, North , 
Bathania 

THrakucha, North . 
ftatara, South 
Baahpara 
Kaiyara 



Gagan Oh. Das . 

Khas 

Rs. 


Devidas Bhattarharii 

Tn farm 

80 


Ansar A!i ur.d others 

Khaa 



Hans Oh. Chaudhuri and 

Co. 



others. 

Aphip Banu and others ... 

Co. 



Abdul It. Chaudhuri 

Co. 



Nurlmksh Miah . 

Co. 



Lulmi&h . 

Bo. 

.; 


Rajiuddin . 

I)o. 

r - 


liodial Alam and others ... 

Do. 



Monday and Friday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Sunday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 

Ditto ditto. 
Monday and Friday. 


19. There are two well-known “dargns” which are respected by the 

Muhammadan population. Ono is that at Kharam- 
8hrin0S ' pur, of Saiyid Ahamod Gayiz Udraj Masud Pir Kala 

Sahid. It dates from the seventeenth century. Kala Sahid is said to have 
been killed in a battle in which 12 Ghazls came to proselytise. Tho irony 
of the story is, however, not appreciated by the tellers. Thero are contained 
within one enclosure the shraio, a mosque and the grave of Dhanu Khadim. 
This man was a famous Khadim of the shrine, and was one of the witnesses 
of the permanent settlement of Chakla Itoshnabad. Tho holders of the shrine 
possess a large chiragi, but have twice made large encroachments, which they 
are enjoying free of rent. The Raj recognises the shrine by payments on 
accession and at tho yearly punya. The other shrine of importance is that 
of Shah Jelal Saheb near to Bibi Bazar. 

Some Hindu temples are also very well known. The Raja is held to be 
the sebait of all the temples, to tho revenue of which he may contribute 
directly or by rent-free grants. The temple of Radha Madhab at Radhanagar 
is a double-storeyed building, which copies in plaster the curved roofs of thatch¬ 
ed houses. The Mohunt, a native of Agra, holds tho anomalous position of 
gomashta cum ijaradar cum sebait. The Debagram temple of Siba was a striking 
and handsome landmark. It was destroyed during the earthquake of 1897. 
The Satara Ratna temple near Comilla is dedicated to Jagannath; and dates 
from the end of the seventeenth century. The resident Panda is an Uriya. 
The funds for tho support of the temple were taken formerly from certain 
villages; but now a fixed money contribution of Rs. 300 a year is made by the 
Raj. The Jagannath car is dragged every year in the month of Asharh from 
this temple along a track. There is no religious building which I havo seen 
in Tippera or Noakhali, which can compare with this temple in beauty. It is 
unfortunately much out of repair, and it would cost about Rs. 20,000 to restore 
the temple. 

20. Tho enclosures for pounds are simply open-work bamboo fencings, with 

a space in the centre sheltered only abovo from sun 
oun s ' ana rain. In both districts they are all under the 

District Board. In the Northern Division of tho estate there are 10, or one 
to every 20 square miles: at Mogra, Kasha, Kuthi, Bidyakut, Pattan, Amdabad, 
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Mulagram, Dharkhar, Bitghar, Nayanpur Hat. In the Central Division there 
are 12, or one to every 18 square miles: at Kadamtali, Uttar Majhigachha, 
Shibpur, Bardail, Rasulpur, Nanua, Paschim Belghar, Nirbhaypur,_ Durgapur, 
Bibirhat, Chhotara and Lakshmipur. And in the Southern Division there are 
only six: at Chhagalnaya, Karaia, Bathania, Munshirhat, Parsuram and Baksh- 
mabammud, or one to every 21 square miles. 

21. No complaint as to postal conveniences can be made. The post-offices 
Post-offices. are distributed'as under:— 


District Tipper a portion of the Estate. 

Head post-office— 

Comilla. 

Sub-post- office— 

Kasha. Chauddagraui. 

Branch post-office— 

Pattan. 

Akhaura. 

Mogra. 

Bidyakut. 

Bitghar. 

Kuti. 

Kaitala. 


District Tippera portion of the Estate —conoid. 

Branoh post-office— concluded. 
Binauti. 

Miar Bazaar. 

Jagannath Dighi. 

District Noakhali portion of the Estate. 

Sub-post-offioe— 

Fulgazi. 

Chhagalnaya. 

Kaiyara. 

Parsuram. 


The north-west part of the Northern Division is extremely well served. 
I am indebted to the Superintendents of Post Offices in the Tippera and 
Chittagong Divisions for statistics for the year 1897-98. The figures show that in 
the matter of money-orders the offices in the line of the railway are large 
issuing offices, a fact due doubtless to the transmission of remittances from 
railway coolies to their homes, and the other post-offices of the Northern 
Division are mostly receiving offices. In the cluster of the five post-offices in 
the north-west of Numagar, Bidyakut, Bitghar, Kuti, Kaitala and Binauti, 
there was a net balance in favour of the residents of Rs. 16,179, This does 
not argue in favour of the poverty of the tenants of that part of Nurnagar. 
Leaving out of account the town office of Comilla, the following offices in 
order distributed most articles:—Kasha, Kuti, Akhaura, Kaitola and Mogra. 
In the Noakhali part, Chhagalnaya and Parsuram do most business. I vonture 
to say that a post-office could now be advantageously situated at Gunabati near 
the Railway Station for the tract at present served by the Jagannath-Dighi post- 
office. Times have altered since it cost five annas to send a letter from 


Comilla to Calcutta, and three days for the post to travel from Chittagong to 
Dacca, as it did in 1794. 

22. In Tippera district, the bulk of the estate falls within the three thanas, 

Kasha within the Brahmanbaria subdivision, and 
imw-smom, Kotwali and Chauddagram within the Sadar sub¬ 

division of the district. The normal police strength of these thanas is,— Kasha, 
one Sub-Inspector, one Head-constable and nine constables; Kotwali ,—three 
Sub-Inspectors and 14 constables; and Chauddagram ,—one Sub-Inspector, 
one Head-constable, and nine constables. The Northern Division is con¬ 
spicuous for its large number of rioting cases. The nature of tenures in 
that part is more complex and leads to disputes, and the struggle for land 
and rights over land is keen. In the Noakhali part, there is the Chhagalnaya 
thana and the Parsuram independent outpost, both within Feni subdivision. 
The first has one Sub-Inspector and six constables, the second, one Head- 
constable and four constables. In both parts, serious crimo is rare, but 

occasionally a village murder takes place when an unpopular man is done to 
death with the connivance of a whole village. Dacoity was once bad on the 
Chittagong road, south of Chauddagram, but the gangs concerned have now 
been entirely broken up. 

23. The bulk of the population is Muhammadan, and there is not much 

country liquor manufactured. There are six out- 
iuu se stills within the estate, two in Comilla, and one at 


each of the following places:—Kasha, Mogra, Kuti and Akhaura, within Tippera 
district, and Karaiya, within Noakhali. The liquor is manufactured from 
molasses, rah (imported from Jessore), and bakhar, a fermentiug agent, at 
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about 40° under-proof. It is sold as such at Re. 1 a bottle of £ seer, of which 
six make a gallon. A weaker quality is also sold at 50° or 60° under proof. 
Only Sunris, Domes, Haris and Chamars among the inhabitants of Tippera and 
up-countrymen, such as Dusadhs, Chamars and Koiris drink country liquor. 
Mussulmans very seldom take it. Ganja is the chief stimulant used. There 
is no caste prohibition against it. There are two shops in Comilla, and one 
each in Nanuahat, Afsaraddin Bazaar, Chauddagram, Birchandraganj, Kasha, 
Mogra, Nayanpur, Kuthi, Akhaura, Bitghar, and Merkota in Tippera, and two 
in the Noakhali portion, one at Karaiya and one at Fulgazi. Thus, within the 
estate, there is one ganja shop for every 35 squaro miles in Tippera, and every 
64 square miles in the Noakhali area. The flat (chipti) ganja is the kind used; it 
is usually bought at Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per maund, and sold in retail at 3 to 5 annas 
ler tola. This year the prices are 25 per cent, higher, owing to short outturn, 
t is much used by boatmen, fishermen, and by those who have hard manual 
labour: a small quantity is bought for one or two pice on a bazaar day. The 
use of opium is very rare. It is considered a degrading habit; and the word 
aphingi is used as a mark of contempt. There are only two shops in the 
whole estate—at Comilla and Mogra. Thore is no class particularly addicted 
to the smoking of opium. It is purchased from the Treasury at Rs. 31 a seer, 
and retailed for 12 annas a tola. In Comilla a license is also granted for bhang 
and majum. Zamindars do not levy anything on tari trees; and Government 
takes nothing for tapping. Pachwai is used by the hillmen within the Tippera 
district, and is brewed for home consumption only. The tax on this is a 
poll tax, at the rate of 2 annas per head per month. 

24. In both districts the estate does not show up well in the matter of edu¬ 
cation. Tippera district, as a whole, is backward; 

1 ucatlon ' and the Branmanbaria, North Comilla, and South 

Comilla Circles of tho District Board’s organization, within which the estate is 
included, are the most backward in the district. Moreover, in Noakhali there is 
more educational activity within tho Sadar thana than within the Feni subdivision. 
Where the Muhammadan element preponderates, it is to be expocted that the 
population should not be so advanced. For the Hindus, the pathsalas are few 
where the Middle Schools are few, as tho latter supply the teachers. Among the 
Muhammadans, the Mdktabs aro numerous, managed by a Miaji, a man who 
knows some Koran texts, who does writing for his neighbours, and who can 
celebrato a marriage. 1 have found throughout a difficulty in obtaining efficient 
Muhammadan amins and muharrirs; and most of those who did obtain employ¬ 
ment, came from the southern part of Chhagalnaya thana. The district figures 
show in Tippera 76 per cent, of Hindu males, and 88’3 per cent, of 
Muhammadan males, to be illiterate, and in Noakhali 75*9 per cent, of Hindu 
males and 89*7 per cent, of Muhammadan males. In pargana Nurnagar, in the 
north of Tippora, the hitherto well-to-do talukdars and rent-free holders have 
not troubled their heads nor their purses about the education of their poorer 
neighbours. It is therefore with great pleasure that I record two honourable 
exceptions. liar Chandra Barman, of Bidyakot, started a Middle English 
school about 40 years ago; and maintains it still with tho help of a grant 
from tho District Board. And at Bayek, the descendant of a former guru of 
the Rajas of Hill Tippera, Prakas Chandra Chakrabarti, started in 1888. in his 
own house, the Bayek Poor Library. He has gathered a no mean collection 
of about 600 books, chiefly good Bengali literature. It has a largo member¬ 
ship, and has received subscription in the form of money from about 150 
donors. It is not too common an instance of self-help. One of my assistants 
expressed the hopo that it would be for the villagers a counter attraction to 
tho usual intrigue in party faction. The Raja’s contribution to the cause of 
education amounts to Rs. 948 a year, as follows:—■ 

Rs. Rs. 


Hiyh Education — 

One j unior scholarship of Rs. 10 a month to the Comilla 
Zilla School tenable for two years ... ... 

Middle Education — 

Northern Division— 

Subscription to Kasha Middle English School ... 


20x12 


240 
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Its. 

Middle Education —conoludeH Rs. 


Central Division— 


Subscription to Comilla Middle Vernacular School 

Ditto to Comilla Giridhari Middle Vernaoular Sohool 

Ditto to Chauddagram Middle English School 

5 

6 

5 



20 x 12 

240 

Eemale Education — 

Subscription to Comilla Girls’ Sohool, Middle' Vernacular 

2x12 

24 

Primary Education— 

Threo Lower Primary Sohools of Rs. 2 a month tenablo for 
two years 

12x12 

144 

Technical Education— 

Grant to the Elliott Artizan Sohool, Comilla ... ... 


300 

Total 

• t • 

948 


A subscription is also given to Feni School which is outside tbe estate 
and of Re. 1 a month to the Balyasram School in Sylhet. 

25. The following schools are meant for hill people, and ought to be sup¬ 
ported by the estate:—Chandi Mura Tipra School (Lower Primary Stipen¬ 
diary); Sri Bidya Tipra School (Lower Primary Rewarded); and Lalmai Gan- 
dhamati Tipra School (Lower Primary Rewarded). The estate might also very 
well spend more on primary education of the most rudimentary form. The 
Raja has not accepted the proposal that he should build and endow a College 
in Comilla. A local zemindar has however in June 1899 founded a college 
there. 

The following is a list of the schools of different classes within the estate 
at the end of 1898. Neither the Tippera nor the Noakhali Districts seem to 
approve of the stipendiary system:— 


Northern 
and Central 
Divisions. 
(Tippera 
Distriot.) 


Southern 

Division. 

(Noakhali 

District.) 


I.—Public Sohools— 


(a) For hoys— 

(1) High English 

(2) Middle English— 

(i; Aided ... 

(ii) Unaided 

(3) Middle Vernacular¬ 

ly Boards... 

(ii) Aided ... 

(hi) Unaided 

(4) Uppor Primary — 

(i) Stipendiary 
(ii) Rewarded 

(5) Lower Primary— 

(i) Stipendiary 
(ii) Rewarded 

(b) For girls— 

(1) Middle Vernaoular 

(2) Upper Primary 

(3) Lower Primary— 

(i) Rewarded 

(ii) Unaided 


4 1 

2 ... 


*8 

1 


4 

2 


21 4 

10 4 


12 3 

20 i 84 


29 


l£.—-Private Schools 


73 79 


Total • 


360 185 
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26. In an agricultural country the cattle are an important part of the 
. capital of the cultivators. During the survey, 

omestio anima s. statistics were collected, and though inaccurate they 

probably are in defect and not in excess. Plough bullocks are throughout the 
estate in sufficient numbers, proportionate to the area and to the number of 
tenants. In Tippera they are imported from Dacca, Rangpur, Mymensingb, 
and Manipur; but in the Southern Division there are no importations. I 
particularly like the sturdy dark-coloured Manipuri breed. There are over 
112,000 plough bullocks in the estate; and about 50,000 of other bullocks. 
Cows have been used for many years now by Muhammadans for ploughing. 
I have been told that the practice came into vogue after the cyclone of 1876 
in Noakhali; but it probably existed before that. Cows are comparatively not 
so common in the Central and Southern Divisions as in the Northern Division 
where the Hindu element is stronger. There are altogether about 53,000 cows 
within the estate. There is no special breed of cattle within the estate. 
Buffaloes are uncommon in the Northern Division; and common in the Tishna 
pargana and more so in the Southern Division. The total number in the 
estate is over 3,500, and more than half this number are in the Southern 
Division. The deterioration of the quality of cattle is obvious; and the 
principal cause is insufficient food, while tno next cause is the absence of any 
organised means or method of improving the breed. As long ago as 1795, the 
Board of Revenue wrote to Mr. Thomas Parr, the Collector, about improving 
the broed of cattle in Tippera. This is a point to which attention ought to be 

S aid by the management. In the Tippera portion there were recorded only 55 
irahmini bulls, and in the Noakhali portion thore are none at all. On every 
side is evidence of the cutting up of waste lands for cultivation, and this 
process will continue. I did not meet with much success in my proposals to 
the Raj that they should definitely recognise certain lands at present waste as 
set aside for grazing. During the survey the raiyats included in their holdings 
every little plot of waste or semi-waste ground over which, but for the survey, 
they would never have bestowed a thought. I foar that after the inclusion of 
these lands within their jots there will be a still greater reduction in the area fit 
for pasturage. It is the exception for cattle to got kalai, bhusi or mustard oil-cake 
in addition to their straw fodder. The raiyats however do stock yearly their 
' straw for cattle fodder. Thero is a market for their straw within five miles of 
Comilla every December and January, but elsewhere they do not sell their straw. 
Thiss traw is sold according to the superficial area covered by the straw stubble. 
Cattle are grazed in Hill Tippera, buffaloes at Re. 1, and young buffaloes at 
annas 8 for the whole year. In the hot season in Tippera the cattle are often 
badly off for drinking-water; but nover in the Noakhali part. Bull calves are 
gelded at various ages, usually about three years of age; and they are worked 
from three to four years of age. Calves are weaned when a little less than a year 
old: thoy get at first all their mother’s milk, and about one-third to one-fourth 
after a month or so. Cows give from half a soer to 2 seers of milk a day. If 
fed with oilcake, they cost not less than Rs. 8 a month. The prices in the case of 
locally brod animals vary from Rs. 25 to Rs 30 for bulls, Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 for 
bullocks, and Rs. 15 to 20 for cows. I have, however, paid Rs. 80 for a pair of 
bullocks and Rs. 40 for a cow. Imported cattle cost about Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 
more than the local animals. In a letter of 1790 I have seen Rs. 5 quoted 
for cows and Rs. 15 for buffaloes. Amongst smaller domestic animals, there 
are over 16,000 goats and 1,300 sheep. An ordinary goat can be bought for 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and sheop at Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. There were very few horses— 
127 in the whole estate: likewise mules, 54. There were counted about 200 
donkeys, all in the service of the dhobis. 


CHAPTER II. 

POPULATION. 

27. The figures of the census of 1891 refer to thanas ; and the estate is 

contained chiefly in the thanas of Kasba, Kotwali 
1 ? and Chauddagram in Tippera district, and the 

thana of Chhagalnaya in the Noakhali district. The Southern Division is 

d 2 
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coincident with the Chhagalnaya thana: the area of the latter is entered as 
131 square miles in the Noakhali census report, and the area of the former 
was surveyed as 129 square miles. Hence the census papers give the popu¬ 
lation of the Southern Division, namely, 124,288 in 1891. For the Northern 
and Central Divisions a sufficient approximation can be made by inference. 
The population of the former with a density of 811 per square mile oyer an 
area of 205 square miles would be 106,255 ; and of the latter with an average 
density of 796 per square mile over an area of 222 square miles would be 

176,712. Hence the total population of the estate in 1891 must have been 

approximately 467,000. The total number of tenancies in the estate, exclu¬ 
sive of the holdings held by the Raj, were 181,454; and hence so far as 
population goes there wore two tenancies held by every five units of the 
population. 

All parts of the estate had in 1891 a very even increase of population as 
compared with the census of 1881: the increase varied from 11*5 per cent, in 
Kasba to 13*7 in Chhagalnaya. The Chhagalnaya portion is most densely 
populated, as the number of persons per square mile is given as 949 for that 
area; but it has been said in the census tables that the area of 131 square miles 
may be incorrect. The cadastral survey, however, corroborates the area, and 
furnishes 209 villages as against the 233 adopted for the census. Pargana 

Nurnagar has a density ot 811 per square mile; and parganas Mehorkul 

and Tishna have 877 and 716, respectively. In the south-west of the district 
of Tippera outside the estate, there has been a larger increase of population; 
and yet the density of tlie population is less. The average population per 
occupied house within the Tippera and Noakhali portions of the estate does 
not differ sensibly from the district averages, 5*7 and 5*3 respectively, except 
in the case of Kasba where there are only 4*7 units per occupied house. This 
may be explained by the fact that Hindus are relatively more numerous in 
Kasba thana. 

28. In the Chhagalnaya portion of the estate the Musulmans are twice as 

E . numerous as the Hindus; and yet it is in that part 

e ' 810n ' of Noakhali district in which there are most 

Hindus. Chhagalnaya thana contains 34*3 per cent, of the population as Hindus, 
while near the sea at Noakhali there are only 18*3 per cent. The writer of 
of the Noakhali district census report considered that it is due to the fact 
that the area from time immemorial lias belonged to a Hindu Raja. But the 
fact has been that those of the old Pargana Chaudhuris who were Hindus 
brought in their train large numbers of their fellow religionists of lower castes. 
In Tippera district in the Kotwali thana, the disproportion is still greater; and 
in the Chauddagram thana the Musulmans outnumber the Hindus by three to one. 
In Kasba, however, the Hindus are comparatively more numerous than any¬ 
where else in the estate: in this area they abound as lessors and cultivators of 
land, as merchants and as labourers. In this thana the proportion is nearly 
equal; but even there the Musulmans are in the majority. 

The Ferazi element among the Muhammadans is scarcely visible north of 
Comilla; the Parganas Bagasair, Chauddagram and Tishna disclose the element 
on their western borders; and in the Southern Division the element is veiy 
noticeable. Maulvi Raumat Ali, the leader, came to the district of Tippera 
about 1850. In the Southern Division there are many Hajis—a fact explained 
in the Noakhali report as due to tho means of communication. 

In 1891 there were 32 Brahmos in Comilla. 

29. As regards immigration, the census returns show only what would be 

T . expected. The Southern Division has immigrants 

mmigra ion. from Tippera and Chittagong; and the Northern 

and Central Divisions from Noakhali, Dacca and Assam. For information 
regarding the Muhammadans in the Southern Division I am indebted to my 
former assistant, Maulvi Aminul Islam. The Chittagong settlers are called 
Chattagramis, whereas the descendants of the original inhabitants are called 
Dandaras after a village near Feni. Each of these two classes is pleased to 
consider itself better than the other; and they do not intermarry. A Dandari 
woman will not appear in public, while the Chattagrami may do so. In 
pargana Bagasair in the Central Division there is a class of Muhammadans 
called Sandvip or Sundrissa, or settlers from the island of Sandvip. They are 
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a turbulent lot, passionately fond of party factions which lead to rioting and 
murder. The Hindu element in pargana Nurnagar contains very many old 
families; and the genoalogy of one of the oldest shows that it came to the district 
from Central Bengal about thirteen generations ago. The pargana Bikrampur 
in Dacca at one time supplied a large number of Hindus for the staff on tho 
managing and collecting establishments of the Raja. Barisal district has also 
furnished men for the same object. They are quiet, fairly well educated men 
and not so clannish as the Bikrampuris. Comilla contains the houses of well- 
to-do traders and money-lenders who came originally from Unao district in 
Oudh. The building of the Assam-Bengal Railway has given a new impetus 
to the immigration of men from the. Eastern districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. In addition to those for whom the railway provides a more or 
less permanent employment, many have romainod on in Tippera district as 
watchmen, grooms and labourers. In a Muhammadan district the cobblers 
have to be recruited from without. At Mogra, Bitghar and Bidyakut in the 
Northom Division, at Comilla, Jorekaron and Chauddagram in the Central 
Division, and at Munshirhat and Fulgazi in the Southern Division, Dhusiya 
chamars from Ballia and Azimgarh districts have settled themselves, and have 
all done well. Gopi Mochi of Jorekaron is the most flourishing, with his 
houses, his lands and his live stock. 

30. Amongst the Hindus in the Southern Division (thana Chhagalnaya), 

the Kayasthas are the most numerous, and then 
u “ Ub come in order Jogis, Kaibarttas, Napits, Brahmans 

and Dhobas. There are very few Namasudras in this part. In the Kotwali 
thana portion of Central Division, the Jogis are in the majority; and the same 
castes re-appcar, their order being Namasudras, Kayasthas, Sunris, Brahmans, 
Kaibarttas, Napits and Dhobas, Tho Chauddagram thana portion of the 
Central Division has much the same selection in this order. Jogis are tho most 
numerous, and after them come Kayasthas, Dhobas, Kaibarttas, Brahmans and 
Namasudras. Turning further north iu the Kasha thana of the Northern 
Division we find an extremely large number of Kapalis, of whom there are 
practically none south of Comilla within the estate. They are met with in the 
hill tracts to the north-east of Kasba and Brahmanbaria thanas. In tho north 
Namasudras are more numerous than elsewhere in tho estate, while on the 
other hand Dhobas are fewer. Otherwise the selection of castes is much the 
same as in the other parts of tho estate. In order of number they are Jogis, 
Namasudras, Kayasthas, Kapalis, Brahmans, Sunris, Kaibarttas and Napits. 

In the Sarail estate to the North of Chakla-Roshnabad across the river 
Titas, the Hindus, both high caste and low caste, are much more numerous. 
In Chakla-Roshnabad itself the castes which most consistently prevail aro 
the Jogis, Kayasthas, Kaibarttas and Brahmans, and in this order. The early 
records of the Tippera Collectorate show how important a class tho Jogis were 
a hundred years ago. Now the most have taken to agriculture, and as a body 
I have found them to be poor. 

The -majority of agriculturists are of course Muhammadans, who form so 
large a proportion of the population. Amongst Hindus some will cultivate 
thomselves, and others by hired labour only. On this point I have made 
much enquiry besides consulting tho census papers. Those who cultivate them¬ 
selves are of the following castes:— 

Namasudras .—They are also engaged in other occupations such as 
boating. In Noakhali it is said that the cultivators amongst 
them are endogamous. 

Jogi .—The erstwhile weavers have taken to other occupations besides 
agriculturo. In Noakhali, l am told, they will work as day 
labourers, but are unwilling to cultivate for themselves. 

Kaibartta —But the fisherman Kaibarttas do not cultivate. 

Ilaliya Das .—It is their calling. 

Napits and Dhobas .—They carry out their casle professions, but the 
most hold land as well. They have no traditional objection 
to cultivation. 
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Similarly, Sutradhar, Goala, Kapali, Sudra, Bhuinmali, Patni, Malo, Hari- 
mali and Jaliya. In the Noakhali census report it was noted in proof of tho 
great tendency towards agriculture that even the lowest castes like fishermen 
and sweepers have turned to cultivation. 

The castes who will not cultivate themselves, but may do so through hired 
labour are the following:— 

Brahman , Baidya and Kayastha .—They are found principally among 
tenure-holders and rent-free holders. 

Saha, Sunri , Kumbhahar , Teli, Chamar — j They adhere to their respective 

Karmakar , Gandhabanikya and Mnchi — J callings. 

Barui, —They cultivate only pan. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 


31. It is undoubted that within recent years the standard of comfort has 

increased within the estate just as has been the 
taniiar o com ort. case throughout Eastern Bengal. The evidence 

of that is apparent. Earthenware has given way to brassware and vegetable 
oil to kerosino oil. The use of the umbrella is almost universal. All but the 
poorest have tailor-made coats and imported shawls or blankets. Dolies were 
formerly good enough to bring the bride in a marriage procession, now palkis 
are considered the proper thing. But it may be askod whether, notwithstand¬ 
ing all these tangible signs of prosperity, it is the fact that the position 
of the cultivating classes has improved. On the one hand all have 
hitherto had the advantages arising from the steady increase in the price 
of the staple food crop, rice, of which the district exports one-third to 
one-half of its production, and from tho increased production of jute; while 
on the other hand there has been an increase of rents, marked within tho 
area held by tenure-holders, and slight within the area held direct by the 
proprietor, and a small but still significant increase in the price of labour and 
in such necessaries of the cultivator as ho cannot himself produce. The 
resultant of these two sets of factors has been a positive gain to tho cultivators 
up to 1897, and a positive loss to thoso living upon a fixed money income. 
With increased prosperity the cultivator has had more opportunity for in¬ 
dulgence in his favourite form of gambling, namely, litigation; and occasion¬ 
ally has tasted the pleasures of extravagance. Intelligent native public 
opinion is, and I agree with it, that the standard of comfort has increased, but 
that the income of the raiyats has not increased in exact correspondence ; or, 
in other words, that the raiyat in spite of increased income has a smaller 
margin for profit and saving than he formerly had. If one were to believe all 
that the raiyat himself says, one would have to Believe that he continually made 
a loss of 50 per cent, on a year’s working; while, again, native gentlemen of 
position have affirmed to me that the raiyats are as a rule living above their 
income. I shall deal now in turn with the houses, food and dress of the 
people, and then with the economic condition of the people. 

32. The dwellings in all the divisions are usually made with wooden sup- 

no ports, interlaced bamboo walls, and roofs of thaten- 

^ u,es mg grass laid upon a bamboo frame work. In the 

houses of the well-to-do, the walls are of cane work, or more elaborate bamboo 
work. There are usually four houses facing one courtyard, and outhouses 
for stores or cattle-sheds. A cultivator with six houses would have round the 
courtyard two living rooms, one for the male and one for the female members, 
a cook-shed and a baithakkhana; and outside a cattle-shed and a rice store 
house. The plinth is of raised earth, plastered over with glistening earth and 
cowdung. A wealthy Saha living near Mogra had actually fixed in his mat 
walls a window frame with glass panels. In the Northern Division there are 
no particular rules as to the size of the homesteads; but in pargana Tishna, in 
the Central Division, and in the Southern Division, there are certain well- 
recognized sizes. They were first described by Babu Heraendra Nath Roy, a 
former Sub-Manager under the Raj. The most common size is 7 nals by 
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10 nals (the hal being 12 feet); very poor people use 7 by 5, and com¬ 
paratively well-to-do adopt the rectangle 8 nals by 15 nals. Other rec¬ 
tangles aro (7x12) sq. nals, (8X 9) sq. nals, (8 x 11) sq. nals, (6x9) sq. nals, 
but these are of rare occurrence. When these homesteads are built, an astro¬ 
loger is called in to determine what dimension would be auspicious. Even 
Muhammadans called in Hindu A char jy as; but lately they have returned to 
calling in Maulvis. A ditch marks the exterior boundary, and charms are 
placed at tho corners when it is set out. The contents of houses vary of 
course with the position in life of the owner. I give a list of such articles as 
might be found in the house of a cultivator, though all might not be found in 
any one house. For materials in connection with the preparation of this list, 
I am indebted to Babu Kailas Chandra Biswas, a former Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

(a) Furniture for fitting and Bleeping. 

1. Mora, cane or bamboo stool. 

2. Chhota chouki, stool. 

3. Pati, mat of fine texture. 

4. Chatai, coarse mats of different sorts. 

5. Piri, plank seat. 

6 Palish, pillow stuffed with cotton or rags. 

7. Kant ha, covering made of old olothes and rags instead of a quilt. 

8. Chauki, wooden bedstead, one or two kept by well-to-do cultivators. 

9. Lhusa, quilt; also to be found in the house of well-to-do cultivators. 

(b) Eating utensils. 

1. Thai, a plate, generally of bell-metal. 

2. Qhati, a brass water pot. 

3. Bason, crookery plate. 

4. Hanki, earthen plate. 

5. Pati, brass cup. 

6. Olash, of brass, rarely to be found. 

7. Padua, a brass or earthen water pot. 

8. Kharti, an earthen water pot. 

9. Khada, a stone cup. 

10. Khora , an earthen cup. 

(c) Cooking utensils. 

1. Peg, a pot, for cooking rice. It is made of pital (alloy of oopper and zinc). It 

is used by well-to-do cultivators. 

2. Pokna, brass pot. 

3. Kami, iron pan. 

4. Baing, earthen pot. 

6. Patil, earthen pot, smaller than raing. 

6. Shara, earthen pot cover. 

7. Kalsi, a brass or earthen water pitcher. 

8. Jhanjhar, earthen perforated vessel for straining water when washing rioa. 

9. Bata, iron ladle or spoon. 

10. Hat a, wooden ladle, also called deoya, 

11. Tagari, bowl. 

12. Mala, cup made of a coooanut shell. 

13. Dailer-kata, a pestle used for grinding pulses after thoy are boilod. It is made of 

iron and also of wood. 

14. Pata and Puta, a flat stone and a stone roller used in grinding condiments for 

ourry. 

15. Paoli, made of iron or pital for placing the cooking utensils over the hearth, or for 

taking them down. 

16. Degchi , large and small copper vessels: invariably used by Muhammadans. 

(d) Instruments for cutting or digging. 

1. Hat dao, large hand knife. 

2. Pati dao , fish kuifo. 

3. Surf a, nut oraokor. 

4. Kanohi, siokle. 

5. Kodal, spade. 

6. Khanta, digging hoe. 

7. Kural, axe. 

(e) Miscellaneous implements. 

1. Changa, bamboo ladder. 

2. Hok, a piece of hard wood with a pointed end, used for making holes in the 

ground when putting stakes round a field. 
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3. PAorZw.?Vl>amboo needle used in thatching houses. 

4. Sunch and Bur Sunch , small and large needle. 

5. Qamla , earthen vessol containing fodder for the cattle. 

6. Ser, cane measure containing one seer. 

7. Katha, basket measure for grain, of various sizes. 

8. Sik, an iron rod for cleaning the hukka tube. 

9. Kupi, earthen or tin pot to contain kerosine and a lamp wick. 

10. Oachha, earthen or wooden stand for the lamp. 

11. Hukka, a hubble-bubble pipe for smoking tobaooo, usually made of coooanut shell. 

12. Kalki , an earthen bowl for tobaooo, placed on the top of the hukka when smokiDg. 

13. Bait hah , hukka stand made of wood, earth, or brass. 

14. Dhenki, pedal used in husking rice. 

15. Kail or gail , woodon mortar. 

16. Chhia, pestle for the above. 

17. Kula, winnowing basket. 

18. Clumta , a pair of tongs made of iron or bamboo. 

19. Chalain , a sieve. 

20. Tukri, a basket. 

21. Jhata , a broom. 

22. Luri-patil, an earthen pot, filled with water and mud, used in giving a fresh coating 
of mud to the floor of the house every morning. 

23. Bain, comb, made of bamboo. 

24. Aina, mirror. 

25. Chhati, cloth umbrolla. 

26. Patla, a covering for the head and shoulders against rain, made by leaves of gab 
fruit. 

27. Jongra, a tortoise-like covoring for the head and shoulders against rain, made of 
kuruch-pata. 

28. Bansi, a fish hook. 

29. Iionoh , a fish harpoon. 

30. Mocha, pala, thui, most common bamboo traps for catching fish. 

(/)— Reoeptacles, 

Jhail, small bamboo made box used for keeping toilet artioles. 

Macha, bamboo platform for keeping the grain pots. 

Dol, large cylindrical basket made of bamboo mats, used for storing grain. 

I)nla, small basket for keeping fish. 

Matki, earthen jar. 

Bala, small bamboo basket. 

Aillu, earthen pot for koeping firo. 

Tamaku-dibi, bamboo vessel used for keeping tobaooo. 

Sikka, a jute not bag for holding earthon pots of various kinds and sizes. 

Chhala, sack for carrying or storing grain. 

Jitaka , large bamboo basket. 

Saji, small bamboo baskot. 

Kaki, large earthon pots for keeping rioe, kalai, &c. 

Peiara, bamboo work box for keeping clothes and rent reooipts. 

Sindhuk, a small wooden chest to be found in the house of well-to-do cultivators. 

Shop-keepers and towns-people have many of the above articles, and in 
addition they have articles which are of European pattern or which are of 
native make, but superior to the standard expected by the cultivators:— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 


(a) Furniture for sitting and sleeping. 

1. Kursi, chair mado of iron or wood. 

2. Taktaposh, wooden hed-stead. 

3. Satranji, striped carpet of thick cotton cloth. 

4. Jal-chauki, small woodon stool. 

5. Sap, a kind of mat not so fine as pad. 

6. Kusasan, seat made of kusa grass. 

7. Mashdri, mosquito curtain. 

8. Toshak, hed mattress. 

9. Kol-bahsh, a long round pillow. 

10. Dari, carpet used by well-to-do people in the Baithakkhana, especially during 
winter season. 

11. Lamha tul, long benoh. 

12. Ool tul, round stool. 

13. Kambal , blanket. 

14. Takiya, thick round pillow. 

15. Mej, table. 
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(b) Eating utensils. 


1. Pathar, a stone plate. 

2. Pali, a brass tumbler. 

3. Pathariya bati, stone bowl. 

(c) Cooking utensils . 

1. Kerosine stove. 

2. Belani, made of wood for bread-making. 


(d) Instruments for cutting and digging. 

1. Rharga, a sword for saorifioing goats, &o. 

2. Ram Dao, a very large one used for saorifioing goats, &o. 

3. Kalam-tarash , pen-knife. 

4. Shaphal, made of iron, by wkioh building materials are uprooted. 

(e) Miscellaneous articles. 

1. Kakai , oornb. 

2. Khata , aocount-book. 

3. Kharam, wooden sandal. 

4. Fishing net. 

5. Lanterns and lamps. 

6. Algani, alna , wooden stand for banging up articles. 


(/) Utensils for holding things. 

1. Trunk. 

2. Iron-safe. 

8. Tin-box. 

4. Cash-box. 

5. Wooden hand box. 

6. Book-shelf. 

7. Almirah. 

8. Different sorts of bottles. 

(g) Works of Art. 

1. Pictures of different sorts, mostly of gods and goddesses. 

2. Putul, earthen images of various kinds of animals and also of gods. 

33. The study of a market on any hfit day will show what is the food of 

the poople. The articles for sale are rice and pulses, 
condiments and vegetables, fish and molasses. The 
well-to do consume a great deal of milk. Bengalis are very fond of fish, fresh 
or dried ( sukti). The cultivators take as a rule three meals a day. In the early 
morning the rice, left over from the previous evening, is taken, or some chira, 
Mai, mvri, or some jack or mango when in season ; and well-to do have rotis 
made of atta. The midday and evening meals have boiled rice as their founda¬ 
tion, and with it is mixed ddl of different kinds or fish or vegetables. At a 
Hindu marriago feast delicacies are preparod, such as fine rice boiled with milk 
and sugar, curdled milk with sugar or molasses and sweetmeats. The prepara¬ 
tions of rice are named as follows:—Husked after boiling, siddha ; husked after 
being dried in the sun, atap ; boiled rice, lhat ; boiled, then parched, then beaten 
in a pounding mill, chira \ rice, soaked, boiled, dried, husked and blown out by 
cooking it in a pot in hot sand, muri; rice husked, in heated sand, the husk 
coming off naturally as the grain expands, khai ; and rice cakes, pitha. 

The messing expenses, if every article of diet has actually to be paid for, 
work out por month to the following:— 

Es. a p. Es. a. p. 

Coolies on irregular pay ... ... 3 8 


Labourers on fixed pay 
Cultivators generally 
Bhadrahk on small pay 
bitto on good pay 
Well-to-do on a large income 


4 

5 
7 

10 

20 


or 


8 

or 12 


0 

0 


In calculating the number of mouth# to be fed, it is right to consider f 
seer or 3^- lbs. of rice, as required per day for every person above 18 months 
of age. This agrees with an independent statement that a family of five 
requires or 2f seers of rice per day. The average family numbers five in 
the two districts. A family of five members requires for themselves and their 
animals not leBs than three maunds of rice per month. Those higher in the 
social scale eat as a rule less rice than those below them. The ordinary 
cultivator will eat up to seer per day. Well-to-do poople eat up to ^ seer 

E 
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per day I remember meeting a railway coolie of the Azimgarh district, 
who said that he ate himself a whole seer of rico in a day. Like tho English 
navvies in the Crimea, such coolies produce corresponding work in return 
for their consumption of carbon. These amounts may be compared with Jail 
and Famine Code dietaries. An able-bodied Bengali labouring convict receives 
-£-£ seer per day, and an undertrial prisoner seer. In famine time an adult 
able-bodied man receives the equivalent of |-f seer rice as a maximum wage, 
and as a penal wage, the equivalent of ^ seer per day. 

34. During tho autumn of 1896, when famine was approaching in Western 

and Central Bengal, full enquiries were made as 
Foo stoc s. to the amount of stocks in hand, and the position 

of each thana, as regards its surplus or deficit till the next crop was reached. 
Fortunately, in tho end, Tippera district was not so badly off as was anticipated, 
but there undoubtedly was great distress amongst the population living on a 
monoy income and amongst the begging classes. The areas declared likely 
to bring forth a doficit were Kasba, Kotwali and Muradnagar and Chandpur 
thanas; and of these the first two are within the estate. It was computed that 
Kasba required 63,399 maunds and Kotwali 79,212 maunds per month to feed 
the population. Kasba showed about one month’s deficit; and Kotwali three 
months’. 

35. The dress of tho people is the ordinary dhuti and chaddar, with the 

small skull cap added in the case of Muhammadans, 

Those who can afford it have pirans or chapkans, 
while Muhammadans of position wear paijamah and achkans. Such women as 
are allowed to appear in public, wear only the sari. They are not so well 
clad as women of the same position in Behar. Among the Fera] i Muhammadans, 
the dhuti is worn as a lungi, and is frequently of coloured cloth. Tho 
following are the choapest rates for tho purchase of ordinary articles of 
attire:— 




Rs. A. F. 

Coat 


0 10 0 

Shirt 


0 14 0 

Chapkan 


10 0 

Aohkan 


14 0 

Haji kurta 


2 0 0 

Fugri (12 hits) ... 


0 12 0 

Chaddar 


... 0 10 0 

Dhuti (10 hits) ... 


... 0 12 0 

Paijamah 


0 10 0 

Topi 


0 0 6 

Coloured lungi ... 


18 0 


And according to quality or size the prices increase. 

36. On the subject of ornaments, I am indebted to some notes of Babu 

Jogendra Kumar Bose, which rofer to the Southern 
rnamonte. part of Tippora district. A gold ornament for the 

nose is bosar. As it hangs down, with a large fringo in front of the mouth, it 
is of great inconvenience to the wearer at meal times. Some Muhammadans 
wear a simple silver nose ring. Some well-to-do Hindus wear a fringed 
golden earring, phuljhumka. Dana-tabiz is a neck ornament worn by Hindus. 
Baju is a plain armlet, usually of gold. Kalsi is another armlet, more 
ornamented, worked in silver. Bala is a simple silver bangle for the wrist. 
Bekkharu and gol kharu are anklets, worked in silver, worn by well-to-do 
people. Churis of silver or brass are somotimes worn, three on each wrist, 
in preference to balas. Muhammadan women are fond of wearing plain, round 
earrings in silver or in brass: some times fivo, one below the other, in the lobe 
of tho ear. 

37. The estate escaped the ravages of the famine of 1896-97; but in com- 

. mon with the rest of Tippera and Noakhali districts, 

ia 11 y o ammo. ft suffered from excessive depletion of stocks. The 

history of the past toaches us that flood, rather than drought, has been 
the cause of the loss of crops in these districts. The low lands in the angle 
between the Titas and Buri rivers, on the north of the Gumti, on the east of 
the little Feni, and in the centre of the Southern Division, are all liable to flood 
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from local rainfall, and the floods may be exaggerated by the large size of the 
catchment area of these rivers within Hill Tippera. In 1792, there were serious 
floods, and throughout the century there have been periodical floods up till the 
last bad one in 1803, which necessitated relief measures within the estate in 
the Northorn Division. If a bad famine should ever overtake the estate, there 
will bo little difficulty in getting the men in the Southern Division to do 
earthwork, but those in Tippera district will give trouble. As long ago as 
1790, Lieutenant Parlby, who repaired the Gumti embankments, said that the 
Tippera labourer was the worst he had ever seen, and at present, except in 
or near Comilla, local labour is scarcely available. Every year Noakhali 
Muhammadans come up to Tippera to cut paddy and dig tanks. As far how¬ 
ever as I can learn, the estate has never suffered a famine comparable with 
those of North Bihar in 1874 and 1897. 

The well-to-do people keep 2 or 3 years’ stock in hand which they sell in 
years of scarcity. Tli ejbhadai crop is mostly retained, except by those who have 
not much, and these usually dispose of half, and retain the rest. After dealers 
have taken their supply from the Pausha crops, there is little further doaling in 
dhan. As people require money, and as the prico rises, a few mauuds are 
husked and sold in the bazaars. 

38. The professional money-londer does not flourish within the estate out¬ 
side of Comilla itsolf. During attestation, a record 
iuuajUusdffcs. was kept of such transfers of occupancy-rights as 

had been made to mahajans. It was necessarily an imperfect record ; yet it 
agreos entirely so far as it goes with the records which I have consulted of all 
the registry offices in and near the estato and with local opinion. My statistics 
showed that transfers to professed mahajans were only 2-2 per cent, of the total 
number of transfers recorded. The truth is that throughout the estate it is 
generally the well-to-do cultivator who leuds money to his poorer neighbours. 
The same remark was made in the Land Revenue Administration Report of 
the Punjaub for 1890-97, in which it is recorded, that the extent to which the 
more thrifty agriculturists in that Province, stepping intho place of the money¬ 
lender, made advances on the security of the lancl of their less thrifty neighbours 
was somowhat remarkable. The transfers to mahajans were found to refer 
to clearly defined localities:—the North Westoru part of thana Kasba where 
Baniya, Sahas and Hindu cultivators arc numerous, the south part of thana 
Chauddagram and in Noakhali to the triangular tract of country between the 
large grain centres of Kalir Bazaar, Fulgazi and Chhagalnaya. In general 
terms, I believe that one-fourth of the tenants of theNorthern Division, one-fifth 
of the Central Division, and one-sixth of the Southern Division aro in a general 
state of indebtedness. I must mention, however, that one experienced native 
informant said that three-fourths of the Northern Division were always in debt. 
The following are different methods of borrowing monoy. Simple pawning of 
movable property is bandha/c ; pledging movable property as a security with 
the proviso that it will bo forfeited if the money he not returned by a given 
date is kat bandhalc; simple mortgage of immovable property is rehan ; and 
usufructuary mortgage is daishodhi rehan. 

Interest is paid on various scales, as the following list will show:— 


Up to its. 

Hate per He. 

Rate per Rs. 100 

Rate por cent. 

Name. 

per mouth. 

per month. 

por annum. 


Rs. 

Re. a. l*. 

Rs. a. p. 




25 

(010 

6 4 0 

75 por cent. 

Ekana 

{ 0 0 6 

3 2 0 

37* 


Adhana 

50 


2 8 0 

30 

» 

Arhai taka 





satkara. 

200 

1 :::::: 

2 0 0 

25 

24 


Sowai 

Over 200 to 

l 

( 2 0 0 \ 

24 

12 



middle class 

. 

to 

U 


people. 

) 

(1 0 0 ) 



39. The 

Tippera Loan Offico, Limited, 

was startod in 

1871, and has i 


capital of a lakh. The Directors are nearly all pleadors and Civil Court officials. 

40. An examination of the mortgages registered in tho area covered by the 
estato, or adjoining the estate, show considerable fluctuations; hut they all point 
to much loan-taking during the year of dearth 1896-97. I have been able to 

e 2 








obtain complete figuros for the last three years from the Registration offices, and 
they are as follows:— 



Nablnagar, 



No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. 


Rs. 

839 87,692 


1,29? 1,88,402 1,114 1,60,163 


987 66,076 1,180 1,86,194 1,1 


2,51,711 648 


766 89,435 1,040 1,76,468 1,601 1,50,605 803 1,13,655 1,040 


79,777 918 61,124 969 80,504 866 62, 

76,306 1,19S 73,906 784 60,201 985 M, 


1,195 755 47,271 

.163 927 


J.929 670 78,137 863 45,790 914 68,516 


41. As has been noticed elsewhere, labour is easily availablo in the Noakhali 

part: hence it is cheaper there. In the Southern 
age, o a our. Division tho labourer is content with 4 annas a 

day, in Tippora his price is 5 annas for purely unskilled labour. I have 
analysed the remuneration paid for different classes of labour throughout the 
estate, and present the results in Appendix VIII. This wage list should prove 
useful as a record. The divisions adopted aro self-explanatory. Asa general 
statement it is correct to say that in Eastern Bengal the price of labour has been 
increasing with the price of commodities. When Government had to repair the 
Gumti embankment in 1790, the rates varied from 2f kuyas to 3^ kuyas per 
rupee. A kuya is (6X 12 X l£) cubic cubits, or 365 cubic feet. Now-a-days at 
the cheapest rate only one kuya is excavated per rupee: this equals Rs. 2-14-5 per 
1,000 cubic feet. District Board rates vary according to the nature of the work 
from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 5 per 1,000 cubic feet. The remuneration of the Noakhali 
labourer, who comes north for the harvesting season between Dhadra and Karitik 
and again between Agrahayan and Pausha, is 4 annas with two meals, or 7 or 
8 annas without, meals. 

42. The raiyat in Tippera is popularly supposed to he able to just support 

himself, his wife and family, five units in all, on 
raiyat ftnCe sheet ° £ an ° rdluary half a drone or eight kanis, that is, nearly 3£ acres 

of laud ; and his prosperity increases in proportion to 
any increase in the size of his holding. The three acres and a cow are almost in 
practical realization. It is, however, very difficult to find out exactly what area a 
raiyat does hold. The average area per tenancy in the Central Division was 
nearly two acres; but it cannot be ascertained from the survey statistics how 
many tenancies on an average a raiyat holds. In Sarail estate the Settlement 
Officer, Bahu Kali Sankar Sen, found the average area per tenancy as a little 
more than If acres, and estimated the average area held by a raiyat as nearly 
3f acres, or two tenancies per raiyat. 

43. A carefully prepared balance sheet showing estimated income and 
expenditure hears out the popular opinion in regard to the minimum area 
required to keep a family of five out of want. For this I am obliged to my 
Assistant, Babu Bipin Chandra Deb. A family of five has been chosen, as 
that is the average size of a household in the two districts. 


Statement showing the outturn and outgoings of an average agricultural family of five members. 



Details of holding. Average outturn. 


fertile tract, Dofnsli paddy 
west of Com- landa.t.e.,yield- 
ilia town. ing two crops 
(aw* and 

aman). 

Lands yielding 
single orop 
(aman) ... 


Jus paddy in 4 
kanis, 40 roaunds 63 
Aman paddy (2nd 
crop) in 4 kanis, 

32 maunds ... 42 
Aman paddy in 4 
kanis (single 
crop) 48 maunua 63 


Cost of production. 


Contribution to the 
purchase of bullocks 
Fees to blacksmith 
and carpenter, includ¬ 
ing the price of ma¬ 
terials for ploughs ... 
Wages for labourers 
for ploughing 

Transplanting. 

Harvesting . 


Deduct— 

Value rf cultivators' 
own labour ^ 



Net 

outturn 
of profit to 
raiyat. 


Bs. A. V, 

131 6 0 A family consistingof five members 
should spend Rs. 134-6 per 
annum, as the cost per head is 
about Rs. 26 a year. 

The details are given below 

4 x, E# *• 

Average consumption of 
rice by each person per 
month U 25 Beers. In 12 
months the whole family 
consume 1.500 seers or 37 
mannds 26 seers, which 
in an ordinary year at 
Rs, 2-4 a inaund, costs ... 84 6 

Costs of pulses, salt, oil, 
fish, tobacco, Ac. |M 28 D 

Clothing ..12 o 


or Rs. 25 per head. 


Total 
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44. The barber and the washerman receive from the raiyats contributions 

which vary considerably. Jn one case a barber 

Village servants. received 15 seers of rice a year from one man, and 

another got 25 seers. In another case 4 annas, 8 annas, or 12 annas were paid 
in cash. A ghat manjhi in one instance received £ xnaund of grain per 
head per year. 

45. Amongst Hindus of the ordinary cultivating class, the cost of marry¬ 

ing their children varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150. 

Marriage expenses. Among the higher classes, it is the bridegroom 

who lias in effect to be paid for; among the lower classes it is the bride who is 
practically purchased Amongst Muhammadans the same amount of consi¬ 
deration money has not to be paid; but the expenses are practically never 
under Rs. 50. Well-to-do people will spend from Rs. 500 upwards. 

46. At Jorokaran is a small masonry structure about 4 feet high. The 

story goes that a jamadar of police lost his prisoner 
Legends and worship of local w hom he was escorting along the Chittagong road. 
01 ie8. He vowed he would make a permanent memorial on 

the spot if the prisoner was captured. The prisoner was caught and the small 
monument remains as a tokon that he kept his vow. In Uttar Andharmanik in 
Chhagalnaya thana is a tree called Debangsi. People say that any one who 
cuts a branch off the tree will assuredly die; and, if as much as a leaf is torn 
off, the offender will bo subject to some dangerous disease. Instances are cited 
of these results following in the case of rash men who have touched the tree. 

47. In these parts the following treos are the subject of respect or devo¬ 
tion— 

(1) Bat (Ficus indica). 

(2) A&vaitha (Ficus religiosa). 

(3) Bel or sriphal (Aegle nmrmelos). These throe are held to be most 

sacred of all trees; in tho first two resides the goddess Kali, while 
the sacrod trofoil of the bel is the favourite of Siva. Only a 
Brahman can use their wood as fuel. 

(4) Tula si.' —The leaves of the sacred basil (Ocymum sanctum), are used 

in worshipping Vishnu. The juice of the leaves is used for 
fever, cough and ringworm. 

(5) Nim (Melia Azad-diraohta). This tree is the favourite haunt of ghosts. 

The therapeutic uses of the leaves are well known. 

(6) Amlaki (Phyllanthus emblica) and //«/•-/«/«'(Terminalia ohebula). The 

latter fruit is used as an aperient. The former is the more sacred. 

48. Tho local deities most generally worshipped are—Sitala, goddess of in¬ 
fectious diseases; RakshaKali, worshipped to avert an epidemic; Magadhesvari; 
Trailokya Narain, a form of Vishnu; Trinath, a form of Siva worship; Sani or 
Saturn, the most dreaded of all planet gods; Manasa Debi, goddess of snakes; 
and Satyapir, the incarnation of Vishnu as a Muhammadan Saint. The worship 
of Magadnesvari j is thoroughly local, pertaining as it does to Chittagong 
district and Dakshinsik pargana in Tippera. She is a very dreaded 
goddess; her influence is powerful in causing or averting evil. The name 
shows that it is a relic of tho occupation of the country by the Mughs. A 
she-goat or duck is sacrificed at the Sebakhola. No Brahman is required. The 
sacrifice is made not by one stroke, but by successive strokes of the dao. A 
portion of the meat is roasted; and this, with the skin or feathers, is placed in 
a new bamboo basket. The people rotire and tho vultures swoop down. If 
they do not turn up, then the wrath of the goddess must be appeased by a 
fresh sacrifice. The worshipper brings home most of the flesh; and on this 
occasion a she-goat is not forbidden food to Hindus. In another way, the 
services of a Brahman are required. 

The shrine of Kala Sahid at Kharampur has already been mentioned. 
This is respected also by Hindus. So too I understand that at Chittagong 
the tomb of Badar Saheb, a Muhammadan Fakir is worshipped by the offer¬ 
ing of ainnis and lights. In Chauddagram Sankatpir is worshipped by Hindus 
and Muhammadans together. They gather in a reserved place after sunset, 
and await till the moon rises. Then the image of the moon in a mirror is 
washed with milk. 
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49. The Bengali spoken within the estate is a mongrel Bengali, though 

not as bad as the Kachari Bengali on the one hand 
and the Chittagongian Bengali on the other. The 
apparent cocknoyism in the use of “h” is quickly remarked. “H” is often 
substituted for “ s” and “ chh.” Svashur (father-in-law) is pronounced “haur.” 
So in Sindhi “Syam” is, I bolieye, pronounced “ham.” The genitivo of “se” 
is “her” instead of “tahar.” The accusative in the patois is “re” as in Uriya, 
instead of “ke.” Tho inflectional termination for the future is “dm” instead 
of “iba.” “I cannot say” has a double aorist “ami kahitam paritam na.” 
The other substitutions are of the lazy, non-mouth-opening kind, such as “z” 
for “j,” “n” for “1” and “chh” for “s.” I made a list of the few words 
alleged to appertain only to Tippera district; but two words therein included, 
“badla” and “bagehar,” are mentioned in Beveridge’s Bakirganj (Triibner 
and Company, London, 1876) as peculiar to that district. A vocabulary of 
Bengali Peasant Life has yet to be written. 


CHAPTER IY. 

LAND TENURES. 

50. “ All native systems,” wroto Mr. Browne of the Revenue Survey in 

1866, “whether of land measurements, of accounts, 
n ro uc ory. 0 f rcn t agreements, are, as a rule, remarkable for 

their want of clearness and practical accuracy, and afford numerous loopholes 
for deception. Their real nature is veiled by a voluminousness of detail and 
specious minuteness, which often commands the admiration of a superficial 
observer, but a careful examination always reveals some radical defect which 
vitiates the whole.” 

What could exemplify this dictum better than the following schedule to a 
six years’ raiyati settlement at Rs. 9-8. 


Kist. 

1283. 

1281. 

1285. 

1286. 

1287. 

1288. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Asarh ... 

. 

it , 


0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 14 

0 

Srabau 

• 



1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Bhadra 

3 

14 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Asvin 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Karttik 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Agrahayan 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

Paiisha 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 


9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 


51. To begin with, it is unbusinesslike to have more than three kists in the 
year; seven is intolerable in tho case of a raiyat with a normal jama. In the 
second place, no attempt is made to collect at every kist here recorded: the 
only result is complicated minuto calculations of interest on the arrears of each. 
In the third place, the loase is not promptly renewed at the end of the six 
years. This spurious accuracy, combined with unwritten mental reservation 
by both parties, is the feature of many of the documents which it has been my 
duty to examine in connection with the land tenures of this estate. 

52. First of all, we may put aside the area held by Government or by 
Government on behalf of public bodies, which is, of course, revenue-free. This 
amounts to 3054-48 acros, or 0‘8 per cent, of the gross area of the estate. 
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53. The whole ostate may next be divided into the part paying rent to the 
proprietor and the part not so paying. Within the throe divisions, tho areas in 
acres are the following 


Division. 

Paying rent. 

Not paying rent. 

Northern 

1,23,682 

8,036 

Central 

1,29,709 

8,488 

Southern 

77,492 

5,005 

Total 

3,30,883 

21,529 


Over the whole estate the proportion which does not contribute rent to 
the Raja is 6‘1 percent. This again is made up of 57T per cent., the aliena¬ 
tion of which is permanent, and of 42 - 9 per cent, which I am unable to declare 
to be permanent, but of which I can say that it is very doubtful indeed whether 
the proprietor will bo ever able to resumo any of it. I shall now examine the 
details of the tenures within these two large classes. 

54. Taluks are the chief of the paying tenures. The word taluk alone 

means a dependent tenure and in actual practice it 

Eent-paymg tenures, moans a tenure permanent in time, but variable in 

rent according to the nature of its assets. In Chakla Roshnabad it has been for 
the past 50 years tho constant practico of talukdars, who hold tenures called 
simply taluks, to affirm their fixity of rent, but falsely, as I shall show in tho 
chapter on settlement of rents. The word taluk itself does not connote anything 
as to rent: but in this estate, unless there be a prefix such as kaimi, mukarrari, 
mushakhasi, patni and so on, to express the fixity of rent, the word taluk alone 
expresses a tenure variable in rent. It is also inheritable and transferable. 
The word taluk unqualified means therefore a takshishi taluk ; and takshishi 
from the Arabic root, to ascertain, gives the meaning of liability to assess¬ 
ment. Mr. Browne, the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey, in 1866 
definod tho takshishi [takhsisi) taluk to bo one the rent of which may be raised 
or lowered after the lapse of a fixod number of years; and Mr. Alexander, 
the Collector of Tippora, in 1875 said that it meant a taluk on which the 
zamindar reaorves to himsolf a right to enhance ront after measurement and 
assessment at proper rates at some future period. A corresponding term is 
tashlchisi in which tho lease is granted aftor a measurement and assessment. 

In tho first the Arabic root is u«£• and |in the second <-***. These taluks are to 
be found principally in the northern division of Chakla Roshnabad, where 
they number 2,450. In the Central and Southern Divisions there are 25 and 
4 respectively. The history of the talukdars of pargana Nurnagar, in which 
most taluks of this class exist, will be given in the chapter on the History of the 
Estate. 

(2) Mukarrari taluk, kaimi taluk or mushahhas ( mushakhkhas ) taluk all 
represent that the rent is fixed. It is understood, however, that the rent 
is fixed for the area recorded in the document originating the tenure. So also 
the well-known patni, Under patni, dar-patnis have been found. There are 
only 403 taluks paying a fixed rent to the Raja ; and of these 235 are patnis. 

(3) Miras signifies an ancostral tenure. Here the term does not express 
anything as to rent. But in practice within this estate, it is a tenure at a 
fixed rent, heritable and transferable. Such tenures are usually small; and 
under tenure holders, not under the Raja. 

(4) Deota taluks are taluks whose lands aro retained for the worship of 
certain gods. In all cases the Raja for the time being is the sebait and the 
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local Panda is the pujahari. There are in the Northern Division deota taluks 
for which fictitious rents are entered in the Haj-papers. These are— 

1. Kala Sahid ... ... Kharampur. 

2. Narsingh Deota ... ... Durgapur. 

3. Dvajanagar Ilissa 8 annas Dvajaua.ar. 

taluk, bepin Bihari Goswami. 

4. Mahadeb ... ... Debagram. 

5. Radhamadhab ... ... Radhanagar. 

(5) Abadi taluk is the same as jangalburi, but the latter term has never 
appeared to my knowledge in any document in this estate. The terms of 
such taluks are that it be assessed at progressive rates and ultimately on all culti¬ 
vation up to some rate such as Rs. 5 a drone. Of such a nature is the taluk 
Nanda Kfshor Tahbildar in the mauza Madia which is now included within par- 
gana Ashtajangal; and the very large tenure taluk Durga Charan Dewan in 
48 villages in pargana Bagasair. A specimen sanad of a jangalabadi taluk is 
given in Appendix IV. 

(6) Miyadi taluk.--A. taluk at a variable rent for which successive settlements 
must be made. The proprietor may refuse to make a fresh settlement with the 
former holder. 

(7) Kat taluk. —Very rare; a taluk subordinate to a dartaluk. 

(8) Bandobasti. —Similar to miyadi taluk. 

(9) Oshat taluk .—Similar to a dartaluk. Only one found under taluk 
Roshan Bibi in the Paharpur quarter. 

(10) Dar taluk. —This term has now a double meaning. The number of 
real dartalukdars, i.e., under tenure-holders to talukdars, is minutely small. 
There are, however, a number of tenures which hold under tho proprietor as 
the auction purchaser for arrears of rent of the rights of the talukdar. Such 
tenure-holders took settlement exactly like any other talukdar; but they are 
entered dar-talukdars in the landlord’s papers. 

This kind of settlement aroso from the desire of the proprietor to retain 
some property in land if it should ever occur that his zamindari rights should 
be sold up for arrears of Government revenue. 

(11) Khas taluk. —This is a taluk purchased by the Raja and held under 
direct management. There is one, however, called Nij-taluk Mogra Wagairah 
of which tliere is no trace that it was ever out of the khas management. 

Under the head of tenures 1 must record— 

(12) Agat taluk , dar-agat and kat-agat taluk. —Tho original agat taluk¬ 
dar at the end of the last century was a small talukdar who preferred to place 
himself under the wing of a big talukdar to escape interference from the 
zamindar’s agents He thus in modern languago ceasod to be a tenant of the 
proprietor. Then the big talukdar became the tenant responsible for the rent of 
the area of both taluks. But this was really not an agat taluk , but a gata 
taluk. The agata taluk signifies what has come from a taluk. The holder of 
such is in the same position to the talukdar and the proprietor as the purchaser of 
portion of the land of a settled raiyat is to the raiyat and the raiyat’s landlord. 
That is to say, the agat talukdar is a recognized local tenure, but is not a 
tenure under trie Bengal Tenancy Act. Mr. Mitra, my predecessor, examined 
the nature of agat taluks closely from a legal point of view, and he came to the 
conclusion, in which I share, that the agat talukdar is not subordinate as a 
rent-paying tenant to the talukdar, but is merely an offshoot of tho talukdar, 
and co equal with him in responsibility to the proprietor to the extent of his 
share of the rent. Tho record of taluks and ugats has been prepared on this 
principle ; and thereby the talukdar is liable for the assets of all the offshoots. 
Opportunity was given both by the Special Judge and myself during the 
settlement of rents for this view to be challenged by the parties; but it has not 
been done. I mention this because in the past some Munsifs have treated the 
agatdar hs the talukdar’s tenant, which is incorrect: the agatdar should 
be sued in a contribution suit. No such suits have yet been made by the 
talukdars, though there was no bar to their institution immediately after the 
talukdar’s own rent had been settled. If and when such suits are instituted, I 
hope tbo principle adopted will be that the now rent of the taluk should be to 
the contribution of the agatdar as tho gross area of tho taluk is to tho area of the 
agatdar. This will be fairer than to enhance the agatdar’s former contribution 
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at the same rate as the talukdar’s former reqj; has been enhanced. To take an 
actual case : if the gross area of a taluk be 1 8dr. 6k. and if an agat included in 
it measures 3 dr. 1£., and if the old and new rent of the taluk be respectively 
Rs. 79-4-6 and Rs. 140, and the former contribution of the agatdar Rs. 9-4, the 
new contribution ought to be Rs. 23, and not Rs. 16. In actual practice an agat 
is acquired by paying as a price a lump-sum which works out from 10 to 14 years’ 
purchase of the net profits, and by agreeing to pay a contribution to the talukdar 
until the agatdar may have himseif separately registered as a talukdar. Of 
course, however, the price is not fixed with such conscious precision ; it depends 
upon other factors ; such as whether the land is let or not to cultivators, the 
necessity for the purchase or salo and the amount of contribution fixed. The 
“ khanda” agat is a block out of the taluk, the “ansik ” agat is a share out of 
the taluk. Many talukdars have found appertaining to their taluks agais 
of whose existence they were previously unaware. In Appendix IV will be 
found an example of a document transferring an agat by purchase. 

Among temporary leases are— 

(13) Ijaras, dar ijaras, and khas-ijaras. —These farms were seldom let out for 
more than five years at a time, and it is due to this pernicious practice that parts 
of this valuable estate have been managed so badly in the past. The raiyats under 
constantly changing ijaras suffered considerable oppression. Some ijaradars 
managed, however, to continue for term after term. The bankers in Comilla, 
who have lent money to the Raja, liquidate the loan through the lease of 
blocks of villages. These transactions were really usufructuary mortgages; 
but they aro white-washed under the name of farming leases. I need hardly 
say that the temporary landlords of this class are not conspicuous for any 
solicitude for the welfare of their tenantry. 

(14) Other temporary settlements aro— 

Jimbadari and thi/ca jimbadari. —Similar to a farming lease; but granted to 
an outsider. 

(15) Mina bajyapti taluks are clearly resumed rent-free tenures. Their 
rent is a fixed ono for the area for which they were settled. 

(16) Madhya-sattva-jots —These are nearly all resumed rent-free tenures. 
Notwithstanding that the erstwhile rent-free holder had full-blown jOtdars under 
him, the settlement was made by the Raj with him as a jotdar; and his name was 
entered in the rent-roll along with other jStdars. In the present record such 
a man was ascertained to be a tenure-holder and he was so recorded. To this 
practice the Raj authorities have assented. 

(17) Nagdi-patlunar, also called Nagdi-ijaradar, Sodhani-ijaradar or Khai- 
bavdhukdar. —This lease was formerly in vogue exclusively amongst tenure- 
holders with a permanent interest, but now ordinary occupancy raiyats have 
adopted it. It is to be found in the Southern Division. A temporary lease 
is granted for complete possession of the land leased for a certain number of 
years, usually not exceeding ten, on consideration of the cash payment in 
advance of a certain amount of money. The lessee may cultivate himself or 
let the land out again. The premium nagdi bandhak taka is calculated at half 
the ordinary annual value multiplied by the number of years for which the 
arrangement is made. 

55. At this point I give the numbers of tenures at fixed and variable 
rent—' 

As dated ny Raj officers before the settlement. 


Division. j 

1 

Tenures 
at fixed 
rent. 

Tenures at 
variablo 
rent. 

Farming 

leases. 

Northern Division 

64 

2,4o4 


Central Division 

292 

18 

34 

Southern Division 

! 134 

4 

12 

Total 

490 

2,476 

46 


F 
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As ascertained during the settlement. 


Division. 

Tenures 
at fixed 
rent. 

Tenures at 
variable 
rent. 

Northern Division 

55 

2,479 

Central Division ... 

241 

103 

Southern Division 

107 

32 

Total ... 

403 

2,614 


56. Many of the farming leases lapsed beforo the settlement proceedings 
came to an ond; and there were several tenures at a fixed rent in the villages 
left out of settlement, as explained in Part III Chapter I. 

57. Turning to the rent-free tenures, I have subdivided them into those for 

which no titular parentage can be found and those 
Eent-free tenures. which can be recorded under specific names. The 

former are simply called non-rent-paying (khajana anadayi madhya sattva) 
and the latter embrace the following. 1 give in Appendix IV examples of. the 
more peculiar of rent-free tenures selected from a collection of sanads. The 
nature of the grants is sufficiently represented by their titles:— 


I, —Grants for religious purposes:— 

( а) Hindu— 

(1) Debottar. 

(2) Brakmottar. 

(б) Muhammadan— 

(1) Ckeragi. 

(2) Cheragi kbairat. 

(3) Phan. 

II. —Gifts 

(a) Hindu— 

(1) Bhogottar. 

(2) Jivika Mina. Only one example found. This has oontinued for more 
than one generation though meant only for life. 

(3) Khanebari. Usually homestead land. 

(4) Minahi maurasi khanebari. 

(5) Khamar. Properly home farm land. 

(6) Mina. 

(7) Inam. A Muhammadan name: granted to a Hindu. 

(8) Inami mina. 

(9) Deed of gift. 

(10) Bhumidan. 

(11) Baidyottar. The grants to the Sen family are nearly all near Ghaud- 

dagTam and Baidyer Bazaar in Tishna pargana. 

(12) Baidya anka mina. 

(13) Abadi mina. 

(14) Jangal Abadi mina. 

(15) Baishnabottar. 

(16) "Khoshbash. 

(17) Madadbash. 

(4) Muhammadan — 

(1) Khairat. 

(2) Mina. 

(3) Fakiran. Only one example. 

(4) Ayma. 

TTT. — Grants for servioo — 

(a) Zamindari:— 

(1) Nankar. 

(2) Ohaudurai Khidmat. 

(3) Ohaudurai Nankar. This has continued, though originally meant only 
for temporary sorvice. 

(4) Mathan Mina. 

(*) Personal:— 

(1) Ghakran. Principally to washerman or barber. 
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58. After tenure-holders eome raiyats and under-raiyats. These will be 

Cultivators. dealt with in detail. For the whole aroa there is 

13*8 per cent, of the tenancies held by culti¬ 
vating tenure-holders; and 3-2 per cent, held by cultivating rent-free holders. 
Under-raiyats are called korfas, and have admittedly no status under the 
Tenancy Act. There aro a few paying in kind; such have yearly settle¬ 
ments for so many maunds or kathas of paddy, or else settlements to pay a 
certain proportion of the crop. The proportion in the latter case is usually 
half; but occasionally 9 or 11 annas out of 16 annas, and vory rarely 4 or 
6 annas. The word bargadar is used indiscriminately for such an under¬ 
tenant, and for the tenant’s servant, who is supposed to receive his share of 
the crop in return for his labour in cultivation. A specimen of a barga agree¬ 
ment is given in Appendix IV. 

59. The distribution of land amongst all the above classes and the pro¬ 
prietor is shown below in acres:— 


Class of Landlord. 

Northern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Held by Government 


1,623 

835 

3,054 

09 

Held directly by tho Raj ... 

18,599 

80,481 

62,288 

1,61,368 

45’4 

Held by tenure-holders per- 




manent in rent 

15,220 

20,482 

510 

30,212 

10-2 

Held by tenure-holders tem- 



porary in rent 

89,863 

28,747 

14,694 

1,33,304 

37-5 

Held by rent-free tenure- 



holders ... ... 

8,036 

8,488 

5,005 

21,529 

6-0 


60. The dotails of the rents of holdings of the different classes of raiyats 
after tho settlement proceedings throughout the estate are given in the following 
table, which shows how rents are governed, firstly, by the whole aroa of hold¬ 
ings, and, secondly, by the cultivated portions of holdings:*— 



RAIYATS AT YIXED 
BATES. 

Settled and ocou- 

PANCY BAJYATS. 

Non-occupakcy 

RAIYATS. 

Under-raiyats. 


Average 
rent per acre 
ot holding. 

Incidence of 
rent per 
cultivated 
acre of 
holding. 

Average 
rent per acre 
of holding. 

Incidenco of 1 
rent per 
Cultivated 
acre of 
holding. 

Average 
rent, per acre 
of holding. 1 

Incidonoeof 
rent per 1 
cultivated 
acre of ! 
holding. 

Avcrago 
rent per acre 
Of holding. 

Incidence of 
, rent per 
cultivated 
aero of 
holding. 

' ' ' i 

Northern Division 

Rb. a, p. 

o is a 

&S. X. V. 

2 13 

Rs. x. F. 

3 5 4 

Its. A. p. 

4 1 7 

Rs. A. P. 

2 12 

Rs. A r. 

3 4 0 

Rb. a. p. 

3 3 8 1 

Rs. A. P, 

4 4 3 

Central Division... 

1 18 0 

8 3 7 

3 1 10 

3 11 2 

1 11 9 

2 S 0 

3 16 11 

4 12 G 

Southern Division 

1 12 G 

8 8 0 

3 10 4 

4 4 8 

0 10 8 

14 2 

6 3 3 

0 6 4 


61. As regards the aroa and number of holdings, we obtain the following 
interesting figures. It should be noted that the Northern Division figures were 
prepared before the acquisition of the Assam-Bongal Railway line by Govern¬ 
ment :— 


Oius os Occupier. 

Northern Division. 

Central Division. 

Southrkn Division. 

Percentage of 
holdings to 
total. 

d 

S to 

w a 

’•3 

£o 

** 

£ & 

• A « . 

gS.2 

'Ll 

£. .'o 

tfg-n 

■ss 

Sin 

as 

c-3j 

ijao 

a. 

c ti 

3 a 

ft 

Average culti¬ 
vated area 
per holding. 

Percentage of 
holdings to 
total. 

U 

3 

<y S 

< °* 

Averag culti¬ 
vated area 
per holding. 




Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres, 

Acres. 



Acres. 

1. 

Government . 


6*22 



■114 


0*49 

5 43 


2. 

Held by proprietors ... 

0*83 

2(1-47 

6*18 


16*01 

0*5S 

1*42 

54*78 

2*55 

3. 

In cultivating possession of tenure- 











holders. 

23*79 

2*87 


3*82 

3‘94 


18*08 

2’8, 

1*26 

4. 

Raiyats at fixed rates or fixed rents 

0*06 

4*71 

215 

0*33 

5*42 


0*13 

8*28 

6*96 

5. 

Settled and occupancy raiyata 

70*25 

289 

2*88 

89*55 

2*96 

■ 

70*87 

6*72 

5*79 

6. 

* on-occupancy raiyats . 

2*37 

0*75 

0*47 

1*50 

0*91 

0*fi7 

R50 

0*62 

0*32 

7 . 

Rent-free-holders . 

2*70 

1*74 

053 

2-67 

1*80 

0*71 

0*85 

1*27 

0*87 


Total 

100 

... 

... 

100 

... 


100 

... 


8. 

Under-raiyats ... . 


0-70 

0*53 

Nl 

0*59 

0*57 

... 

0*50 

0*41 


f 2 
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62. The number of plots per holding shows a curious tendency to increase 
as one travels south in the estate. From the plains of the Northern Division 
where there is on an averago less than 3 fields per tenancy, the increase is to 5, 
6, 7, 8 and even 9 plots on an average in parts of Tishna pargaua and in 
the Southern Division. The fact can be shortly stated in the formula that the 
number of plots and the size of holdings vary inversely with the number of rout 
receivers. The plot varies from 030 acre in the Southern Division to 0-38 
in the Central Division, 0 - 44 in the plains of the Northern Division, and 078 
in the hills of the Northern Division. Tho averago size of a settled raiyat’s 
holding in the Northern Division is practically the same as that on the other 
side of tho Titas river in the Sarail estate, 2*84 acres. The late Babu Parbati 
Charan Roy was of opinion that the raiyats in Dacca, Faridpur and Tippera 
were worse off than those in Jessore and Backergunge on account of the com¬ 
parative smallness of holdings. The country in Europe in which there are small 
holdings due to subdivision is Belgium, and there the average is loss than 2‘47 
acres. Throughout tho ostate the averago village covers 595 plots and an area 
of 235 acres. 

63. Broadly speaking, tho Northern Division is the home of the Takshiahi 

General view of land tenures. taluk i dar > and in the Southern and Central Divisions 

are to be tound paint taluks. In the Northern 
Division the Raj holds a portion direct, and the greater part of the other two 
divisions is now held direct by the Raj. The most of the rent free tenures are 
in the Northern Division, and in the Southern Division are most of the undor- 
raiyats to be found. The juxta-position of tenancies of the three Divisions 
shows curious contrasts; in the Northern Division is a tenuro-holder paying 
a rent of nine pies, and in the Southern Division is a jotdar, paying a rent 
of eighty rupees, under whom is a korfa whose rent is twenty rupees. 

In the khas area, of course, a record of rights is simplicity itself: the only 
difficulties arising from the conduct, past or present, of the parties themselves. 
In the rents now ascertained all recollection of the method of the original 
assessment has been lost, though half a century ago rates were adopted and 
imposed. After a course of the ijara system the accounts emerge with no 
further detail than gross gusasta areas and gross rents. Nevertheless the quoti¬ 
ent of the rent by the area was still acknowledged as a rate, and rates were 
admitted in the villages, until the touters and lawyers put it into the heads of 
the raiyats to deny all knowledge of rates. They said their rents were ctiukli, 
though such a term never appears in any raiyati settlement. That their 
rents are mostly now lump rents is undoubtedly true, but the meaning which 
was sought to be imported into the phrase was not only a lump rent, but a 
fixed uneuhanceable rent. A real chukti rent was such a one as in the fol¬ 
lowing example from the Southern Division: a raiyat agreed to pay Rs. 100 for 
his jot of 7 kanis 19 gandas for eleven years from 1304 to 1315 T. S. 

On the other hand, in tho taluki area of the Northern Division, especially to 
the north-west corner, rates arc known and acknowledged for different classes of 
soil, and the rent-rolls preserve the separate classification and assessment. 
When such were found, they were recorded in the raiyat’s khatian. There is one 
peculiar class of raiyati tenures in the south of Tishna pargana in the Central 
Division. This is the charcha system, prevalent in the jala mahals,—low-lying 
land abutting tho Little Fenny river. In its system of appraising, it has points of 
similarity with the jaedadi system in Behar. The system is that Rs. 2 per kani 
is the rate for the area in which the crop does not fail in any particular year as 
ascertained by an estimate. The standard is a 16-anna crop. Only the area 
found to bear this quantity of crop is assessed. There are 17 jalamahal villagos, 
of which 13 are let in farm to Raghu Nath Prasad Tewari, in a block known as 
the Bhangarar Chakbasta. At the settlement of rents this indefinite system 
was replaced as far as possible by an assessment at Ro. 1 -2 on the total area held. 
The tenants had offered to pay at 8 annas and ono rupee on the whole area held. 

In the area held by tenure holders it may be generally asserted that the 
prevailing feature is not subinfeudation, but subdivision. There is subinfeuda¬ 
tion, but not to the extent which exists in the neighbouring district of Backer¬ 
gunge or in the Sadar part of Noakhali. One instance found was as follows:— 
proprietor, then a taluk, then a dartaluk, then a patni, then a darpatni and then 
the raiyat. Herein are four intermediaries between the cultivator and the 
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Raj. The process of subdivision is the result partly of inheritance, especially 
amongst Muhammadans, and of transfers; but the subdivision is principally due 
to the system under which tenures were created without definite areas in a 
country in which and at a time when spontaneous increase of cultivated area 
was both possible and permissible. Tho result is an intermixture of tenures 
similar to that existing amongst the estates in Muzaffarpur and Chittagong. 
Anomalies of course are discovered when the record of rights is prepared. 
Several taluks are found to be holding some lauds jointly, but the holders cannot 
say what the proportionate share of each taluk is. This is the chrysalis stage. 
Again, certain land is recorded as held jointly (ijmali) under several taluks and 
the shares are settled; but tho holders of the taluks are receiving rents from the 
tenants out of proportion to the nominal shares. This is a further develop¬ 
ment, in which the weaker go to the wall. The last stage is when the area 
originally held jointly has been parcelled out by mutual arrangement, so that 
each taluk has the entire possession of the lands allotted to it (chinnit dakhal). 
The more inchoate tho stage of growth of the tenure, the groater is tho diffi¬ 
culty of rocord. Out of tho taluks in the Northern Division there are 1,280 in 
one village, 501 in two villages, 257 in three villages, 193 in four villages, 90 
in five villages, and 184 in more than five villages. Two odd mixtures are the 
following. The land covered by the Jail in Comilla belongs 1 an. 5 p. to the 
Raj; and 14an. 7p. to a Collectorato kharij taluk. Under the Raj Government 
holds a kaimi taluk, and under the holders of the kharij taluk Government holds 
a mukararri tenure. And again, a mukararri taluk and a takshishi taluk possess 
jointly lands in the shares of 6 annas and 10 annas. From the takshishi taluk 
has been granted an agattaluk,4 of the 10 annas of which are held by the holder 
of the mukararri taluk and the remaining 6 annas by an outsider. The muka- 
raridar under one rent receipt collects the whole of his shares. To show the 
combinations which result from the subdivision of the lands, I take a small village 
Dvijapur of 186 plots covering 60 acres. There are 9 taluks concerned. Five 
holdings aro held by separato taluks in their own possession (nij-dakhal), 5 
holdings are held in nijdakhal by different combination of 7 taluks, 2 at a 
time, 3 at a time and 5 at a time, five holdings are held by tenants, each 
entirely under a separate taluk, and one holding is held in the nijdakhal of an 
agatdar under one of the taluks. In one bil division of title had to be distri¬ 
buted amongst 27 taluks whose lands surrounded it. 

64. A great change has come over the district, and certainly over the 

Chakla Roshnabad estate since tho passing of Act X 
Occupancy ng ts. 0 f ^ 59 . The nomac ii c habits of the tenantry wore 

commented upon very early in the century, and with a vague exception in favour 
of Chakla Roshnabad tho existence in Tippera district of Khudkhasht raiyats 
was denied at tho time of the Revenue survey. At present as much as 89 per 
cent, of the tenancies in the Central Division of Chakla-Roshnabad are tho 
holdings of settled raiyats and raiyats with right of occupancy. In the other 
divisions a proportion of over 70 per cont. is so held. Neither by the Raja’s 
agent, nor by any of the intermediary landlords was the settled status ever 
deniod, with very few exceptions. Tire trouble to question it was scarcely 
ever taken. Hence only about 2 por cent, of the tenancies are found to be 
held by non-occupancy raiyats. These were most numerous in the Southern 
Division. On the other hand claims to the status of raiyats at a fixed rent 
were made industriously, but with no conspicuous success. Less than 2 per 
mille of the total number of tenancies were recorded at attestation as holdings 
of raiyats at a fixed rent. Tho claimants really produced evidence entitling 
them to the presumption of section 50, Bengal Tenancy Act, hut they were 
recorded as kaimi . The decision in I. L. R.. Cal., XXIV p. 152, published 
in 1897, distinguished the kaimi status and protection from enhancement; 
but the last decision, published in 1898, contained in I. L. R., Cal., XXV, 
p. 744 approved of the same procedure which has been adopted in this settle¬ 
ment. The distinction is real, yet nevertheless an academical one; as the 
result is the same. The number of false rent roceipts produced, manufactured 
chiefly by ijavadars, was astonishing. Tho bad conduct of some attestation 
muharrirs and corruption of some Raj officials were also, in certain camps, 
causes tending to the manufacture of frivolous claims to this status. The 
subject will again he referred to under the head of settlement of rents. I can 
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affirm here that within the estate amongst agricultural jots held either now 
directly under the Raj or previously under an ijaradar, I have not found a 
single one which was granted in a real kaitni settlement, consciously granted 
in a formal patta by the landlord. 

65. Transfers of occupancy-rights within the Chakla Roshnabad estate are 
. ,. governod by the practice that in theory they can- 
rans er o occupancy-ng s. n ot be made without the landlord’s permission, but 

that this permission is obtained by the registration in the landlord’s sherista, 
which means simply tho payment of tho usual amount called nazar, gun or salami 
required for nam-jari , as it is called, or dahhil-lcliarij or gat-agat. Neither the 
Raj nor the tenure-holders trouble much about refusing to accept any one as a 
tenant if the fee be paid. The petty landlord can, however, watch more strictly 
over the actions of his tenants. The effect of this proviso as to the landlord’s 


consent is that the custom of transfer of jots does not exist as an admitted 
and accepted practice. I apprehend _ that if the custom really existed, the 
landlord .would be bound to recognize it. It is, I think, to the advantage 
of the account-keeping in the case of a good landlord that this state of things 
should continue. The bad landlord, on the other hand, will always give 
annoyance to his tenants, whether the Civil. Court says the custom exists 
or not. Within the kb as area thero has been in the past no definite system 
as to payment of fees. The tenants were therefore looted; and the proprietor 
got all the bad name for the principle with none of the pecuniary benefit for 
the practice. Since 1892, the rate has been 25 per cent, on the purchase money 
or Rs. 2 per kani, whichever is greater, with a limit of Rs. 10. The rate 
was subsequently reduced to half of this, namely 12 per cent, of the purchaso 
money, or Re. 1 per kani with a limit of Rs. 10. If this rule be maintained, 
it should be made more widely known than it is, and more precaution should 
be taken against peculation by the tahsildars and their staff. 

As to the number of transfers made, enquiries were made at attestation 
in 1,481 out of the 1,506 villages. It was found that there had been transfers 
in 1,048 villages. After taking statistics over an area of 547 square miles, 
the area found to have been transferred was only the one-hundredth part of 
that area. It was of course natural that more information should be obtained 
for later years: but even after making an allowance for this it was clear that 
the Tenancy Act had given a great impetus to such transfers, as the propor¬ 
tion between those which occurred before and after 1885 was 1-6 per cent, 
to 98‘4 per cent. As shown in the preceding chapter, the transfers to profes¬ 
sional mahajans were few. The Registration Department returns have shown 
more transfers to fellow raiyats than in any other district in Bengal. There 
were three times as many transfers of part holdings as of whole holdings, 
and usually the price per aero was moro in tho caso of the former. The 
number actually registered has steadily increased, as for example, at Chauda- 
gram from 794 in 1889-90 to 1,564 in 1896-97. The average yearly registra¬ 
tion of transfers is as follows for offices in or near the estate :—1,021 at Kasba, 
1,450 at Nabinagar, 966 at Bancharampur, 2,014 at Comilla, 594 at Laksham, 
1 ,10: at Chauddagram, 932 at Chhagalnaya, 811 at Fulgazi and 125 at Feni. 
The contrast is striking between land within and without the ostate in 
Noakhali district. The compulsory sales of occupancy rights by auction has 
varied considerably: the only inference that can be made is that within the 
estate they have a tendency to increaso year by year. In 1890-91 and 1897-98 
the numbers were 345 and 323 at Nabinagar Munsifi, 127 and 283 at Kasba 
Munsifi; 351 and 516 at Comilla Munsifi, and 132 and 362 at Chauddagram 


Munsifi. 


The standard case in this district is that of Uma Lochan Mazumdar, the 
holder of the taluk in mauza Noagaon, pargana Nurnagar, versus Sheik Mahaddin 
and others. Certain people had purchased the occupancy-right from the 
heirs of Uma Lochan Mazumdar’s tenants. In 1888 ho sued for khas posses¬ 
sion, denying the custom of transfer. Tho dofondants alleged that raiyati 
jots were transferable in that part of the country, also that they had asked 
that their names be registered in the landlord’s sherista, but that the landlord 
had asked for an exorbitant bonus. In tho Lower Court (Nabinagar Munsifi 
Nos. 1127-1128 of 1888) it was docidod that the purchasers-defendants could 
not prove the custom of transfor of jots without the landlord’s consent. In 
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the Lower Appellate Court (Subordinate Judge, Tippera, Nos. 487-488 oi 
1888) it was held that instances within 12 years Were not sufficient to main¬ 
tain custom, and that there was no evidence that a sale could take place 
against the landlord’s consent or wishes. In the High Court (Appeal No. 182 
of 1890), the appeal was dismissed. In Juno 1897, I was informed that 
the people of the district believed that a new law had been passed for¬ 
bidding the sale of occupancy-rights; also that the Sub-Registrars had 
been forbidden to transfer them in the future. I instituted enquiries, and 
found that the basis of the rumour was the High Court ruling in Indian Law 
Reports, Calcutta, XXIV, p. 355, decided in January 1897. This ruling must 
be understood along with the circumstances of the case, and not from the head 
note alone. The effect was in short to refuse the right of transferability of an 
occupancy-right on a compulsory sale on a money decree, unless the landlord’s 
consent is obtained promptly. The district registration figuros for 1897 and 
1898 were examined by mo, but they did not show any abatement in the 
number of transfers registered, but on the contrary an increase. 

66 . The passing of the Tenancy Act made most landlords alive to the 

necessity of amalgamating all outside cesses with 
Abwabs ‘ the rent; still even 10 years after 1885 both the 

the Raja and some of the tenure-holders were entering unauthorized cesses 
along with tho rent. One old gomashta in the employment of a tenure-holdor 
said to me that certain villagers were so wicked that they would not pay oven 
“tahari” or writing charges. It has beon generally recognized that the 
realization of these cesses in moderation represents a good feeling betweon 
landlord and tenant. In the case of the Uttarayan received by the Raj the 
cess represents the relic of the worship of the goddess of lands. The following 
cesses have been found:— 

(1) Batta — (a) Amalgamated with talukdar’s rent at 1 per cent.; also 

called kami ojan latta. Most of the talukdars’ rents had been 
settled in sikka rupees. 

( 6 ) One anna per rupoe entered occasionally separately as a demand 
against raiyats in the collection papers of both the Raj and 
tenure-holders. 

(2) Ratib godara and mukabliara. Also amalgamated with talukdar’s 

rent at 1 anna per rupee. Ratib means expenses for religious 
worship, godara , ferry charges and naukabhara boat hire. 

(3) Tahari , meaning “writing charges.” This is not entered in the 

rent-roll, nor is the payment compulsory. It goes into the 
pockets of members of the collecting establishments at 2 pice or 
1 anna per rupee. 

(4) Eharcha , (5) Ralao, at 1 anna por rupee. 

( 6 ) Multan at annas 2-6 per rupee. I have seen all these three entered in 

collection papers. They are of rare occurrence. The last I have 
seen only in the papers of the Chaudhuris of Natghar mauza; and 
katao only in the case of Atma Ram Das taluk in Jajiara mauza. 

(7) Uttarayan: —This means the subscription for the Uttarayan Sankranti, 

the last day of the month of Pausha, on which the goddess of 
lands (Bastu-Debi) is worshipped. The tenants of the Southern 
Division used to bring their contribution to the Raj in kind, in 
the shape of goats, &c. It was commuted during the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Sandys to one pice per rupeo of rent, and this cess 
has sinco been entered in most of tho village collection papers of 
the Southern Division. This cess, however, has been excluded 
from the record of rights. 

(8) Both talukdars and lakhirajdars frequently record in their papers for 

Road and Public Works Cesses, the amount due from their raiyats 
as 1 anna per rupee, instead of the legal 2 pice per rupee. The 
additional 2 pice is an irregular, additional demand. Some 
ijaradars I found taking even 6 pice per rupee. 

67. At the beginning of this chaptor, I havo referred to the 7 kists accord- 

Kigtg ing to which the Raj nominally realize. The instal- 

i ments are:—Asharn, 1 | anna; Sraban, annas; 
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Bhadra, 3 annas; Asvin 3 annas; Karttik annas; Agrahayan, 2 annas 
and Pausha anna. By an analysis of the gross monthly collections of the 
Raj over several years, it was found that as a. atter of fact there are three 
occasions in the year on which rent is freely paid, Bhadra-Asvin Karttik- 
Agrahayan-Pausha-Magha, and Chaitra. The two months Bhadra and Chaitra 
are invariably good rent collecting months. These three seasons agree with the 
seasons of crops and with the popular ideas. It would, I venture to suggest, 
be advisable for the Raj to adopt three kists only, namely, in Bhadra, Pausha 
and Chaitra. The jute crop in the Northorn Division makes the raiyats better 
able as a whole to pay more at the Bhadra-Asvin kist than the raiyats of the 
other two divisions; and my analysis showed higher proportional payments 
in the Northern Division at that season than in the other two Divisions. Hence 
I propose the following kists and instalments :— 


f l Asvin 
15 Pausha 
1 Chaitra 

{ 1 Asvin 
15 Pausha 
1 Chaitra 


.. 6 annas. 
... 8 annas. 
... 2 annas. 

... 4 annas. 
... 8 annas. 

... 4 annas. 


The tenure-holders collect themselves or through their gomashtas whenever 
they can. Some of the raiyats in the estate take rather a pride in the fact that 
they remain always in arrears, and only pay after they have had the satisfac¬ 
tion of causing their landlord to go to the expense of instituting a suit for 
arrears of rent. 

68 . On the subject of the standard of measurement in the estate, I have 

to acknowledge the great assistance given to me by 
Standards ot measurement. Babu Mati Lai Ray, Assistant Settlement Officer. 

It is an important subject, and the misrepresentations in connection with it 
require to be set aside once and for all. 

In this estate, as in most other estates of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet, 
as also in the other neighbouring districts of Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Faridpur and Baekergunge, the land measure is expressed in terms of a kani, 
and its fractions ganda and kara. Four karas are equivalent to a ganda, and 
twenty gandas make a kani. A kani itself is the sixteenth of a drone , 
which is the highest denomination for expressing areas. In zamindari mea¬ 
surement the length and breadth are expressed in kahans and pans. The pro¬ 
duct so found divided by 7\ gives the number of kanis. 

The area of a kani is not everywhere the same. It differs according, as the 
nal or measuring rod is different, and according to the number of square nals 
that is customary in particular localities to constitute a kani, Mr. Browne the 
Superintendent of the Revenue Survey found as many as ten different kinds of 
kams in the Tippera district with areas varying from 10 bigbas 16 kattas, to 
1 bigha 1 katta 1^ chittaks. 

In the present settlement the areas of fields in each of the Central and 
Southern Divisions of the estate, which are chiefly khas area, have been converted 
in kanis of (5 X 6 ) square nals of 16 cubits; while those in the Northern Division, 
which is almost entirely taluki and in which, therefore, in determining the fair 
rent payable the rent which tho talukdar assesses on his tenants on his own measure¬ 
ment has to be taken into consideration, have boon expressed in terms of kanis 
of (5 X 6 ) square nals of 14 cubits. These are the same of course as (10 X 12) 
square nals of 8 cubits and (10 X 12) square nals of 7 cubits. It was quite natural 
that the variable nature of the kani would arouse, rightly or wrongly, objection 
from interested parties to the adoption, for the Central and Southern Divisions, 
of the 16 Mihs nal as the Raj standard nal for the estate, and, for the Northern 
Division, of the 14 hdths nal as au universal standard. The advantage, for the 
future in the maintenance of an uniform standard over a known tract cannot 
be overrated, and, to put this beyond all doubt, the nature of the standard 
of measurement has been sealed on every khatian , original or copy. Tho 
discussions which followed the objections which were raised have in the 
main resulted in the rejection of arguments put forward against the standards 
that we have adopted, though, in particular cases, the tenants have been 
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found to be entitled to some consideration. The conclusions, and the reasons 
for them, are summarised below :— 

(1) The Raj standard nal, i.e., the ml used by the Raj with regard to the 
tenants directly under them, is that of 16 hdths of 18 inches, and the standard 
kani is equivalent to 30 such square rials, i.e., 17,280 square feet or 0396 acre. 

The question was discussed fully in one of the earliest applications for 
settlement of fair rent under section 104 of the Tenancy Act, the parties 
having been allowed in that case* to produce all available evidence bearing on 
the matter. The contention that has been raised by the tenants from time to 
time is twofold : first, though a kani presupposes a nal, no standard nal has been 
proved; secondly, that the prevalent nal must have been either one of 18 hdths, 
5X6 square mis making a kani, or one of 16 hdths of 19 inches, a kani being equal 
to 120 square rials. The earliest document on which they rely is a table of land 
measure prepared on the 4th May 1838 by the then Collector Mr. W. J. II. 
Money, in accordance with a requisition from the Commissioner of Chittagong. 
It shows the nal to bo 16 haihs of 19 inches, and a kani to be 120 square mis. 
Tho next document is whatis popularly known as the “ Nal Paymaua” for Chakla 
Roshnabad prepared in 1844 by the Collectorate amlas apparently in pursuance 
of an order of the Collector. There are four entries in it of which one is of 
17 hdths, one of 18 hdihs&nd two of 16 hdths ; and the first entry states that 
the kani is equal to 10X 12 square mis , and the second, that it is 5x6 square 
mis. Then there are a few judgments of the Civil Court holding the nal 
to bo of 18 haths in regard to particular villages. The evidence on which the 
latter aro based was much short of what has been now obtained. No parti¬ 
cular value can therefore bo attached to them. The “ Nal Paymaua ” and 
Mr. Money’s table are tho only documents worth any consideration. But 
both seem to bo incorrect judging from other Collectorate papers both of 
a previous and of a contemporaneous period. I shall deal with them one by 
one. 

The first is as old as 1195 Bengali era corresponding to 1788A.D., boing 
a parwana under tho signature of Mr. John Buller giving directions to a certain 
amin to measure lands in pargana Nurnagar within the estate. The second is 
a letter, dated 12th September 1794, of the thon Collector of Tippera, appoint¬ 
ing one Jagannatli Sarkar as an amin to measure certain land in mauza 
Chhotara in pargana Meherkul. The third is a letter of Raja Rajdhar 
Manikya of Tippera, received by tho Collector of Tippera on 28th September 
1302 in reply to a query as to the standard of measurement in vogue in the 
estate. In the first unfortunately the word indicating tho length of nal to bo 
used has been partially torn, but what is left seems sufficient to show that the 
ml intended to be used was one of 16 ndths. The second document is quite 
clear in stating that the 16 hdths nal is the standard nal for tho pargana, while 
the third says in uumistakeablo terms that tho nal in use in the whole estate is 
one of 16 haths, 5x6 square nals making a kani. Two other documents have 
been found in which the Raj aver that the nal in vogue in the estate is one of 16 
haths. The one is a rubakari of the Chittagong Commissioner, dated the 24th 
June 1837, calling for a report in connection with a petition of the Raj protesting 
against a 17 haths nal being used in resuming two invalid rent-free grants within 
the estate, and the other is a similar rubakari of the Collector of Tippera, dated 
19th April 1838, in connection with a similar petition. It is unfortunato that 
no further documents can be found to show w'hat enquiries followed, and what 
result was arrived at. Other documents bearing on the question are two 
petitions of 1825 and 1827 of Abu Sardar and others of Champaknagar in 

S argana Meherkul, and of Gaur Hari Dhar, holder of Taluk Ananda Mohan 
,ay of Pattan in Pargana Uttar Ganganagar, respectively, praying for copies 
of the Nal Payrnana of the estate. In each of these the record-keeper reported 
that there were papers showing five kinds of nal , one of 18 haihs, one of 17 
haths, and three of 16 haths. Of these only two of the latter bore the signature 
of Collectors and the others were unattested documents On each of the 
petitions the Collector’s order was that in the copy to be prepared a kaifiyat 
was to be attached stating that tho 16 haths nal papers were the only authorized 
ones. Lastly we come across rubakaris of three settlement proceedings, a few 


* Suit No. 3 of 1891, section 104, Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Bftj, against certain number of tenants of village Kartikpnr in pargana Moherkul. 
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mt of many of a like nature, of invalid lakhirajos held within the estate in 
pargana Meherkul, two of which are dated 1843, and the third 1844A.D. All 
of these express areas in both kanis and acres and leave no doubt that the nal 
used was 16 haths of 18 inches, 5x6 square nals making a kmi. 

The document on which the tenants roly, viz., table of land measure, 
signed by Collector Mr. W. J. II. Money, is inconsistent with a document 
prepared by the same gentleman a few months before on the 20th July 1837. 
This latter document which purports to give the standard of measurement in 
use in the estate according to the documents available in tho Bengali Sherista 
of the Collector’s own office, states that the nal was of 16 haths , that a kani is 
equal to 5 X 6 square nals and that 5 drones 3 kanis 6 gandas and 2 hags make 
100 bighas. If the hath be 18 inches, a karri works out to 0*394 acres; and 
hence this document entirely agrees with our conclusions. According to the 
forwarding letters accompanying it addressed to the Chittagong Commissioner, 
the above mentioned table of land measure was not prepared by the Collector 
himself, but by his Deputy Collector. At any rate, in view of the earlier 
documents, it must be considered to be based on incorrect information. Tho 
second document on which the tenants rely, the Nal-Paymana is misleading. It 
gives four kinds of nals, but in respect ot threo of these no particular locality 
■within the estate is mentioned wherein each is prevalent. Against the 17 haths 
nal and 18 haths nal entered, it has been remarked in the document itself that 
these are based on reports of muharirrs. As to the 16 haths Gentries, the first 
states that the kani is 120 square nals\ but this is evidently a mistake, for the 
remark against the entry shows that it is based on the letter of Maharaja Raj- 
dhar Manikya of 28th September 1802. The fourth relates to the standard 
adopted by us. The weight of the evidence thus unquestionably is to show 
that the 16 haths nal has been in use in the estate for at least half a century 
and that a kani is equivalent to 5 X 6 square nals. 

In the table of the land measures of the district appended to Mr. Browne’s 
report, all the parganas of tho estate are entered as having a kani equal to 
1 b. 4 \ k. with the exception of Moherkul for which a kani of 46. 16 k. is 
entered. Now 16. 4£ k. is 0'399 acres. The standard kani which we have found is 
equivalent to 0 396 acres. Hence there is almost complete agreement except as 
regards Meherkul. But here we have stronger proof than with regard to 
any other pargana as to tho real standard; anu so 46. 16/5;. is certainly wrong. 
Moreover, it is popularly statod that the kani of Paitkara pargana is three 
times as big as that of Meherkul pargana. Now there is no dispute that 
the Paitkara kani is 36. 13^6:. or 121 acres, and according to this the Meherkul 
kani must be 0'40 aero which it practically is. 

1 shall concludo my remarks under this head by saying that a simple test 
about the falsity of the contentions of the tenants is that in general the areas of 
their existing settlements admitted by themselves, if really fixed on the stan¬ 
dards claimed by them, would on conversion produce more than the area 
actually found and expressed in the measure of tho 30 square nals of 16 cubits. 
The kani formed by the 18 haths nal claimed without the vestige of proof by so 
many khas raiyats would, for example, cover 0*50 acre. 1 once measured a nal 
which the raiyats affirmed was the half of the 18 hath nal of 18 inches to 
the hath, and found it measures almost exactly 12 feet or the half of the nal 
of 16 haths of 18 inches to the hath. 

(2) Different nals have been held by Courts (in some cases it seemed to 
me erroneously held) to be prevalent in certain cases, and of course these had 
to be made the basis during tho present sottlemont for a comparison of the 
present areas with the previous ones. 

(3) Formerly each hath was considered to be of 19 inches. 

The earlier of the papers which we have mentioned before are silent about 
the number of inches constituting a hath. The earliest mention is in Mr. 
Money’s table of land measure of 1838. It speaks of the hath being of 19 
inches. This statement goes unrebutted. Tho previous document of Mr. Money 
wherein he states that 5 drones 3 kanis 6 gandas 2 kags is equal to 100 bighas 
does not necessarily contradict it, for the element that comes into considera¬ 
tion in a bigha is also a hath, and the comparison was evidently drawn without 
any reference to the number of inches which a hath contains. Enquiries 
made with regard to plots mentioned in measurement papers older than 60 
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years back seem to tend to this conclusion. And in fact in the fair rent case 
of Alekharchar in pargana Meherkul there was an admission on behalf of the 
Raj that one or two old leases in respect of rent-free tenures assessed to rent 
contain a distinct mention of the 19-inch hath. 

Vory shortly after 1837, and even in course of that very year in the timo 
of Raja Krishna Kishor Manikya, extensive survey operations were conducted 
in the khas area of his estate through the agency of trained surveyors. And 
in 1841 there were several assessments by Government of resumed revenue- 
free tenures within the estate. It is exceedingly probable that from that time 
the hath has been reduced to the length of a standard cubit, viz., 18 inches. 
All the subsequent documents we have seen, oven the Nal-Paymana of 1844, 
take the length of the hath to be 18 inches. 

(4) The areas of rent-free grants which are all dated more than sixty 
years back havo therefore been considered to be estimated according to a 
nal of 16 haths of 19 inches. A kani according to this is 0*44 acres. The 
raiyatwari areas in the Central and Southern Divisions have boen nearly all 
subjected to measurement within the last sixty years, and so in rospect of these 
aroas the finding of 16 haths of 18 inches holds good. 

(5) In the Northorn Division in all cases where lands were let out by the 
talukdars, and in any renewals of settlement in which there was any considera¬ 
tion of area, the ml used must have been the one of 16 haths of 19 inches. 
However, this was practically never recorded in the measurement papors; in fact, 
no reference at all was made to the standard of measurement. In one solitary 
case of Taluk Gauri Prasad Ghosh measured in 1868 there is the phrase 
“ according to the measurement of the 16 dasti nal of pargana Nurnagar.” This 
nal was probably at first in use among the talukdars also, and in connection with 
some enhancement suits courts havo found that this is still the prevalent 
nal in the taluks in suits. Gradually, however, the length of the nal has been 
reduced, and during the present settlement almost all the talukdars have 
acquiesced in the adoption by the Settlement Department of the 14-cubits nal 
as tho real prevalent ml within the taluki area. The kani according to this 
is 13,230 square feet or 0*-' 03 acre. 

In one case there has been a finding of the Court that the nal of the taluk 
in suit is 14 haths of 19 inches.* The few small talukdars of Khoora have 
been found to have been using a 15 cubit nal. In an enhancement suit against 
Taluk Darpa Narayan Chaudhuri of Natghar, the nal in use was decided to be 
16 haths of 19 inches. But the present holders are found to be using a nal of 
15 cubits. The majority of talukdars then at present use the 14 cubits nal, 
while a few use the nal of 14 haths of 19 inches, others the 15 cubits nal-, 
and some use even the 16 haths nal of 19 inches. 

1 may note, by the way, that the short kani of 14 cubits ordinarily used by 
the talukdars of this division is known by the name of tasrupi kani , from 
(ta§arrui) use i.e., the kani which the talukdar uses in his dealings with the 
raiyats. This practice of using a smaller kani than the one which the talukdar 
gets from his superior landlord is not peculiar to Nurnagar alone. In pargana 
Bikrampur in Dacca the kani for which the raiyat pays rent is a quarter less 
than the talukdar’s own kani. There the raiyats’ kani is known by the name 
of kasuri kani (kusur, deficiency). 

(6) Some areas in the Northern division have come under khas manage¬ 
ment owing to the purchase by the Maharaja of the tenure-holder’s rights over 
them. The Raj have not disturbod the talukdar’s kani prevalent in these areas. 
The 14 cubits ml in some places, and the 15 cubits in others have been found. 
The khas area however in the following villages in the division, viz , Charnal, 
Akubpur, Bangaj, Krishnanagar, Bhavariipur, Durjaynagar, Mogra, Ganga- 
nagar, Darain, Nilakliad and Chak lihadai in Leshiara is called Nij-Taluk 
Mogra Wagaira; but there is no record of the lauds ever having been out of 
khas possession. The liaj have used at the time of measurement the shorter 
kani of 14-cubits nal adopted by the neighbouring talukdars. The probability 
is that the settlement was formerly made with the 16 cubits nal, but this has 
been lost sight of. 


g 2 


* Suit No. 385 of 1877. 2nd Court of Subordinate Judge 0 f Tippora. 
Taluk Gopinath Sarma, villages Jajiara, Kuti ana Leshiara. 
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69. The kani of 16 cubits is in use in almost all districts where areas are 
expressed in hank. Here it is known by the name of tiprai kani In Chitta¬ 
gong it is called mughi kani. Thore is another kani also extensively used. It 
is called shahi (a corruption of badshahi) ham and is 1*586 acre, that is the 
quadruple of the tiprai kani. As the name implies, it was introduced by the 
Moghuls. It is prevalent in Faridpur, Backergunge, Bikrampur in Dacca, and 
in pargana Nizampur in Chittagong: also in somo parts of the Tippera district. 
The Feni subdivision has the Tiprai kani in the Cbhagalnaya thana, and the 
Shahi kani in the Feni thana. I give here in a comparative form the standards 
of measurements of the estate and of surrounding lands. 
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Chakla Roshnabad— 

Northern Division ... 

Ohakla Roshnabad— 

Central and Southern Divisions 

Pargana Sarail 
„ Dardakhat 

„ Gangamandal 

„ Lohagarh 

Singair 
Kadba 
Paitkara 
Homnabad 

„ Amirabad and Bedera- 
bad. 

70. It is necessary for the purpose of reference to put on record the various 

names of the lands. In the settlement said to have 
Local names of land. been made by tbe Ra j a Indra Manikya in 1743 

the following were the terms for different kinds of the soil of lands :— 

Basat lari —Homestead; still so called. 
i/c«Aw.—Sugarcane; not now separately assessed. 

Baras —Betel garden; still so called. 

Chara. —Seedling land near the homestead, still so called. 

Deskul amuna. —Paddy land, cultivated by khud khast raiyat. Not now 
used. 

Parkul amuna. —Paddy land, cultivated by paikasht raiyat. Not now used 
Fasli. —Rabi land. Not now used. 


iiorw.—Spring dhan. Called now boro. 

China .—China land. Not now separately assessed. 
The following is a glossary of the terms now used:— 


f%tl I 

(1) - Homestead. 

(2) —Orchard. Next homestead. 

(3) ^isrtsi—Orchard. 

(4) fs'tt —Waste homestead. 

(5) srten 5 ? —Highest waste land suitable for raising homestead. 

(6) ?|T^t—Deserted homestead. 

(7) ^1—Road for ingress to a house. 

(8) —Bamboo tope. 

(9) iRfafir —Mosque and its surroundings. 

(10) f%^|—Very old waste homestead. 
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(11) —High land on bank of tank. 

(12) —Land in front of main entrance of house, 

(13) f%1»i — Desorted homestead in the possession of a raiyat. 

(14) ^FSf Pangrove. 

I 

(1) —Cultivated. 

(2) mi —Cultivated high land for seedlings or rabi crops. 

(3) (^—Cultivated land for garden crops next house. 

(4) ^—Cultivated land for rabi crops next chhat bhiti. 

(5) Waste land near homestead suitable for use as (4). 

( 6 ) itfc Similar to (5). 

(7) 5^ (%§)—High land used for growing thatching grass. 

(8) »TtW (T?w>—P4n plantation. 

(9) vfvjr —Waste land near homestead unsuitable for culti¬ 

vation. 

(10) —Silted up tank, cultivated. 

(11) Itfc fofcl —Waste high land next to homested. 

(12) -—Waste high land, suitable for use as soedling 
bed. 

(13) mt —Fallow land usually used for seedlings. 

I 

(1) 3f5[— Water. 

(2) offif —Side of tank. 

(3) $1^S—Ditch round house. 

(4) Round hole; land excavatod for making a homestead. 

(5) —Dirty pool. 

(6) sp?t—River. 

(7) ^tsr—Canal. 

(8) «tft3—Land next ditch. 

(9) tfftrara Land noxt a khai, 

(10) c*t1 <ttfr—(' lattle path. 

(11) fj^ sjspi—Low jungle, grass, &c. 

(12) High jungle, bushes, &c. 

(13) 3Tt*l Waste land newly reclaimed, fit for cultivation. 

(14) ^ 11 -Drain. 

(15) —Public road. 

(16) Offfal—Very small tank. 

(17) Jungle. 

(18) ^T> ftsfl—Grazing ground. 

(19) m—Graveyard. 

(20) *rtci^ Waste as 13. 

(21) srtOl^ *(1%3—Waste land unfit for cultivation. 

(22) c**t1—Deep spots in the middle of bils. 

(23) Cultivated land between the tank bank and the water. 

(24) —A homestead which has lapsed into jungle. 

(25) sm—Highest land used occasionally for dhan. 

(26) T»(5l—High land. 

(27) C«tt&—Low-lying land. 
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CHAPTER v. 


agriculture. 


71. The principal crop within the estate is of courso rice 5 97,54*1 acres are 

recorded to be sown regularly with autumn rice; 

Introductory. an( j 201,636 acres with the winter rice. The 

whole cultivated area of the estate is lakhs acres, and 29 per cent, of this is 
twice cropped. More than throe-quarters of the cultivated area is subject to 
winter crops, two-fifths to autumn crops, and less than one-tenth to rahi crops. 
The value of the rice crop in the estate in an ordinary year I compute to be at 
least nino lakhs of rupees. I shall deal in detail with the leading crops; but 
first present in a succinct form the usual and normal dates of the sowing and the 
reaping of some of the principal crops in different parts of the estate. 1 had 
compiled in addition the earliest and latest dates for these operations, but now 
purposely leave them out. It is sufficient to say that in abnormal seasons the 
dates may be from ono to three weeks anterior or posterior to the dates here 
given. 

Times of Sowing. 


Noethers Division. 


Nnbinagar thana. 


Aus dhan 
Boro „ , 
Aman „ 
I.insoad 
Til 

Mustard 

Jute 

Tobacco 

Sugarcano 

Mashkalai 

Ehetari 

Radishes 

JHusuri 


27*3 

20*4 

15*12 

131 

13*3 

11*6 


(br.) <tr.) 


27*3 
264 
It'll 
9*12 
22'3 
164 
3V10. 
#•11 


>24-n < tr *> 


9-11 

2-12 

6-11 

31*11 

29*9 

2*11 

3*11 

25*11 


Kasha thana 
(plains). 


Kasha thana 
(hills). 


17*3 

11*4 


17*3 1 13*8 i 

134 ( br,) 14 9 (tr *' 


244 
6'5 
4*11 
24*11 
29 3 
23*4 
26*11 
4*12 


25*10 

ib*n 

22*10 

12*11 

23*9 

20*10 

17*0 

fl’ll 


14 

26*4 

10*2 

11*2 

17 3 fhr \ l 3 * 8 \ 

264 (br *> 4*0 (tr,) 


7*8 

24*8 

30*10 

19*11 


26*10 
80*10 
134 
6*5 
18*10 
ll*U 
15*11 
6*11 
27 9 
20*10 
11*10 
1*11 


Centbal Division. 


Southern 

Division. 


Chaud- 

(Ingram 

thana. 


20*3 

30*3 

10*1 

31*1 

20'6 

10*7 

31*10 

30*11 

25*3 

30-3 

10*10 

30*10 

15*3 

12*4 

10*11 

6-12 


1V10 

7-11 


26*9 

25*10 

4*i0 

25*10 


Kotw&li thuna. 


Chhagal* 
naya 
1 thana. 


264 (br,) 17*5 
6.12 
24*12 


26*6 , 


14*7 (8 ‘* 25*6 ^ br *^ 15*8 < tr *) 
31*10 
80*11 
25*2 
30 3 
30*10 
30*11 
15*3 
104 
10*10 
23*10 
1*3 
11*4 
11*10 
2*11 
0*10 
28*10 
26*9 
25*10 
4*10 
25*10 


.29*7, 


30*3 
30 4 


15*7 

16*0 

1*11 

1*12 

20*2 

20*3 


S. e» Sowing seedlings* 

Br. = Broadcast sowing. 

Tr. « Transplanting. 

) means—From the 27th March till 20th April. 
26'4 J 


Times of harvesting. 


Noethbun Division. 


Central Division. 


Soitthben 

Division. 


Aut dhan | 
...{ 
...{ 

-{ 


...{! 


f 


Boro 
Amaii 
Linseed 
Til 

Mustard 
Juto 
Tobacco 
Sugarcane ...| 
Mashkalai ... ^ j 
Khesari 
Radishes 
MwsuH 


Nabinagar thana. 


28*B 

13*8 

18*3 

114 

15*11 

14*12 


13*5 
11*6 
8*1 
20*2 
15*7 
20 *!» 
28 2 
11*4 


85*1 
a 7*2 
26*1 
22*2 

24*1 

22*2 

22*1 

19*2 


Kasha thana 
(plains). 


28*6 

29*7 


22 ; U 

3*1 


13*5 

11*6 

27*1 

20*2 

15*7 

30*9 

1*2 

25*2 


3*1 

26*1 

28*12 

23*1 

m 

: 15*3 
| 26*12 
I 18*1 

I 


Kasha thana 

Chnud* 

dagraru 


Chhagal- 

naya 

(hills). 

thana. 

Kotwali thana, | 

thana. 

24*7 

20*8 

15*5 

15*6 

29*7 /i. » 25*8 /a_ \ 

30*8 ^ br *^ 14*9 ' tr *^ 

25*7 

15*8 

6*4 

20*3 

6*4 


1*5 

28-3 

30*5 


1911 

I'll 

29*11 1 

1*12 

3*1 

12*1 

29*12 

15*1 

5*3 

5*3 

15*3 


114 

114 

313 

5*2 

25*5 

26*5 

1*5 

2*3 

15*6 

15*6 

16*3 

27*1 

10'S 

27*1 

...... 

20*2 

114 

1 20*2 


15*7 

25*7 



30*7 

25*8 


1*2 

6*4 

1 2 

...... 

25*2 

25*4 

25*3 


29*12 


27*1 


11*2 


17*2 

. 

29*12 

22*12 

2212 


24*1 

151 

15*1 


27*12 


19*12 

... 

*21*1 

.. ... 

14*1 


231 

82-1 

22*1 


14**2 

10*2 

a 0-2 

...... 

23*12 

<3-12 

13*12 

. 

17*1 

11*1 

11*1 

...... 
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BICE (Dhan). 


Boro. 


72. There are tho three woll-known main divisions according to tho season 
. . at which the crop is reaped: aus (asu, early), the 

' ,ar e ies ' autumn crop, amun, the winter crop, and foro> the 

spring crop. The two first cover all parts of the estate; of the last more 
than half the total is in the Northern Division, and there is none in tho Southern 
Division. There are, however, very many varieties under each head. I 
collected specimens of 172 different kinds, and these are to be seen in the 
Economical Branch of the Indian Museum in Calcutta. The list is too large to 
be given here, but is contained in Appendix VI. The kinds called Gobindahhog 
and Jafrail are aristocrats amongst rice soeds: delicate, almost round grains, 
pure in colour, and grown in a rather short plant, which thrivos on high fertile 
soil. Tho coarse varieties come from long-stommed plants in lowlying lands. 

Heavy clayey soil, which retains moisture, is best fitted for ordinary kinds 

of paddy. But the varieties are so accommodating 
ooi " that the plant will grow in bil lands with 15 feet 

of water, on high-ridged lands, and in the valleys of Tippera hills. 

Tho peculiar point about aus in this estate is that so much of it is trans- 

Mode of cultivation. planted Land for aus has to be ploughed about 

— four or five times, and eight or ten times harrowed. 

Aut - After sowing it is ploughed and harrowed again. 

Sowing is in Phalgun, Chaitra or Baisakh. If seedling beds are prepared, the 
transplanting takes place about a month after the seedsaro sown. Aus dhan may 
require 1 to 1^ maund per acre of soeds. 

Seedling beds for boro are prepared in the end of Karttik in well-cultivtaed 

ground. The seedlings aro transplanted about the 
ond of Agrahayan in lowlands, which still hold water 
during the cold weather. About § maund of seed is used per acre. After three 
months, the crop is cut. Hailstorms are to be feared. The return is less than 
that of moderately good a man. 

The aman sown broadcast is grown in lands in which much water remains 

during the rains: and is always of a coarse variety. 
Jman ' First, four or five ploughings aro given from 

Agrahayan on to Phalgun, and twice as many harrowings. The seeds are 
scattered from Phalgun to Jyaishlha, beginning from the lowest lands. After 
sowings are given anothor ploughing and harrowing. Then the lands require 
to be ridged to keep in the rains they may get. They are weeded by hand, 
or by the scarifier ( achra ). The transplanted kind requires seedling beds. 
These are well-prepared beds in which manure is often put. The seeds are 
sown in Jyaishlha onwards, and are ready for transplanting m Sraban, Bhadra and 
onwards. The land in which it is transplanted may have been used already for 
the aus crop or it may be elcfasli. If the latter, the land is ploughed four or five 
times and harrowed eight or ten times. This cultivation may last from 
Agrahayan to Sraban. The Northern Division is usually a fortnight at least ahead 
of tho Central Division. More than five ploughings in all are not given. Trans¬ 
planting takes place about a month after the sowing of the seeds. The crop is 
jeady for cutting from four to six months after transplanting. The use of soed 
varies from 15 seers to two maunds an acre. The seedling bed ought to supply 
six times its area in the transplanted field. 

73. Three ploughs and three pairs of bullocks are required to plough an acre 

in half a day (six hours ,: if hired, the cost is four 

Cultivation formu «. annas to five annas per plough, or eight annas to 

10 annas por pair of ploughs (gathan or phairal , Northern Division). The 
achra can cover 1J to 1-^ acre in a day. The ordinary harrow with two bullocks 
will cover 1J acre in a day. At the time of transplanting men are required to 
tie up bundles and to plant the seedlings. For bundle-tying nine men are re¬ 
quired to do an acre in a day; and transplanting of an acre needs 9 to 13 men 
for one day. Reaping the paddy-heads and straw-cutting take ten men for one 
day per acre. The labour is usually done by the cultivator and his relatives; 
or by the exchange system. But if it be paid for, it costs about four or five 
annas per day per man, and at paddy-cutting time the rate is as much as eight 
annas. 
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74. The outturn varies very much; and it is difficult to obtain exactness on 
0utturn account of the varying standards of measure used. 

J ai iI ' In the Northern Division in a moderate year aus 

dhan yields from 20 to 23 maunds, boro 13 to 17 maunds and aman from 20 to 
33 maunds of paddy per acre. In the Central and Southern Division aus yields 
per acre 15 to 20 maunds and auan 10 to 40 maunds of paddy. This may be 
compared with the standard of thy Agri-Horticultural Society, namely, 9 to 
15 maunds of rice. I grew myself paddy as an experiment; and carefully 
measured the result and obtained 13-2 maunds of cleaned. rice per acre. 
Crop experiments were mado by my assistants, and gave for medium-class lands 
returns of 19 to 21 maunds of paddy an acre. An ordinary cultivator, if he 
gives the labour of himself and his family and uses his own seed, should not 
require to pay in cash, inclusive of rents, more than Rs. 8 for bringing up an 
acre of rice; and should get, after paying his rent, a not profit of at least 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 50 an acre with rice at Rs. 2-8 per maund. If he pays for all the 
tillage and reaping, his net profit is proportionately reduced. The ordinary 
out-of pocket expenses might be per kani of 0*30 acre— 





Rs. A. 

Seed 

• • « 

... 

... 0 8 

Ploughing 


... 

... 1 0 

Cutting 

... 

• •• 

... 1 8 

Transplanting 



... 0 12 

3 12 


In fair-rent cases, some tenants wished me to believe that for aman paddy, 
exclusive of rent, their cash outgoings had increased from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 14-6 
per acre, while the outturn had decreased by one-third, as compared with pre¬ 
vious years. 

JUTE ( Nalitju). 

75. The jute-sown area is extremely sensitive to changes in the Calcutta 
market, and there is a constant swinging nf the pendulum. A year of high prices 
is followed by increased cultivation of jute ; and in the following year there is a 
slump. The low prices then cause reduced cultivation in the succeeding year. In 
1892, the jute area was one-third of the total covered by the bhadai crop; and 
in the following years it increased, till in 1896 there was about two-thirds sown 
with jute. This meant contraction of the rice-grown area; and the suffering 
entailed thereby taught the raiyats a lesson, till in 1897 the crop was only two- 
fifths of the bhadai. In June 1896, there was an idea among some people that 
Government had ordered that two out of every four kanis of land should be 
sown with jute ; I cannot say what was its origin. The cash payments make 
jute a tempting crop to improvident or litigious people. Jute payments are of 
great help in paying rent and mahajans’ debts. A failure in the early rice crop 
will also stimulate the cultivation of jute. 

Varieiies .—The jute grown in the Northern Division is known under two 
heads by the jute-buyers, (1) kachari grown towards Agartola and the hills, (2) 
nurnagar grown in the plains of the Northern Division. There is a third class 
known as (3) sarail , grown on the north bank of the Titas on theSarail Estate. 
The nurnagar is lighter in colour than the sarail. The kachari is strong and 
fine. The sarail gives the largest outturn; but the kachari is the best in quality. 
For commercial purposes, Messrs. David and Co. divide the fibre into six classes 
according to quality. 

Soil .—The jute grows on a sandy, loamy soil best; and in Nurnagar 
pargana the best jute is found on the lands which are not inundated overlong, 
such as medium lowlands and the banks of rivers. 

Cultivation .—It is sown in Phalgun, Chaitra and Baisakh after as many as 
seven or eight ploughings and as much manuring as a man can afford. A man 
can sow about three acres in a day. The seed is cheap after a cheap year when 
some plants are left to go to seed, and it may be had for the asking. After a 
dear year it is eight annas a seer. About 5| to 7 seers aro used to the acre. A 
ploughing and a harrowing are required after sowing to push the seeds into the 
earth. As soon as the plants appear above ground, much wooding has to be 
done after the scarifier [achra )has been first used; from 6 to 40 men per acre are 
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required according to the state of the ground. The plant begins to be ready for 
cutting after being about 4| to 5| months in the ground; *>., in Asharh and 
8raban and onwards. The cutting of an acre requires about 14 or 16 men per 
day. The rate of remuneration varies according to the depth of the plant in 
water and the consequent trouble. The labour costs from 6 to 12 annas a day. 
The cut plant is then steeped about 10 or 15 or even 20 days under a layor of 
grasses, earth and brushwood. When sufficiently rotten the outfibre is easily 
stripped off by pushing one hand quickly along the stalk while the stalk is held 
by.the other. It takes 60 men to separate in a day the fibre from an acre of 
land. Women and even children can do this quite expertly. If paid in kind, they 
may get half a maund per day. The stalks are dried, and are used for fuel 
or fencing. The jute fibre is then washed, preferably in a flowing stream. 
Six men can wash as much in a day as the produce of an acre. The washed 
jute is tied up in bundles of about five seers, and taken for drying on bamboo 
poles. The selling of the jute is made outright at so much a maund of 40 
seers of 85 tolas to the travelling merchants who take the fibre to the large 
purchasing agencies of Messrs. RalJi Brothers at Ujanisar and Messrs. M. David 
and Company at Char Narayanpur. But, in 1898, five additional firms planted 
themselves chiefly at Akhaura, where there is a station on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway convenient for them. There is, however, not enough business for 
them all. At these stations the agents calculate the proportion of each quality 
in the consignment and pay the byaparis . There is a system of advances 
adopted either by the big or small intermediaries; but not so complete as in 
opium or indigo. The fibre is made up by hand into drums of 1 or 1} maunds; 
and is despatched by large country boats to Narayanganj with a burdon of 800 
maunds and upwards The price of jute per maund between the producer 
and Narayanganj varies from four to eight annas, of which four annas go, as a 
rule, as tho by apart* s profit. 

Outturn. —The average outturn is 20 maunds an acre. The value of such 
at Rs. 4-4 is Rs. 85. If a man has to pay for ploughing, weeding, cutting, 
retting, washing, as well as his rent, even then he has a net profit of Rs. 85; 
and anything above that as be pleases according to the labour which he fur¬ 
nishes himself. The average local price of jute,—I mean the price which the 
producer receives from the travelling byapari,— has varied as follows within 
recent years:— 


1895 ... 

• *# 


Rs. A. 
... 4 8 

1896 

« • • 

• • • 

... 4 4 

1897 

• • • 


... 3 4 

1898 ... 

• •• 

... 

... 4 2 


8ESAMUM (Til). 

76. Varieties. —There are two crops in the Northern Division, one the 
Tippera til, usually of a light colour ( chaura ), and the country til, usually dark 
in colour (kali). 

Soil. —Rather sandy loam is required: or chharabari land. 

Ullage. —Five or sovon ploughings and three harrowings required. Five 
seers per kani (12|- seers per acre) of seed in the end of Chaitra. When they 
are about five or six inches high, they require to bo woeded. The crop is 
then cut from Jyaishtha to Asharh. The above refers to the ordinary country 
til. The hill til is sown in Asvin and cut in Paitsha, 

Outturn. —About 5 to 6| maunds per acre. 

MUSTARD (Sarisa). 

77. Varieties. —There are two well-known varieties (Brassica juncea), rai , 
or peehuriya rai or mustard, and (Brassica campestris var-sarisa) sarisa or pechuria 
sarisa or cloza. The former has small white seed and the latter a reddish black 
seed. There is a large variety of rai grown in the hills, called variously Tip¬ 
pera rai, hathiya rai, Manipuri rai. 

Soil. —Heavy sandy loam, highish ground. 

Tillage. —In tho Northern Division where jute is common, it follows jute. 
Elsewhere it is sown in Karttik in the lands used for paddy seedlings after they 
have been taken up. About eight or ten ploughings are given and half as 
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many harrowings. The soil must be well pulverized. In the parts not inun¬ 
dated, considerable quantity of manure has to be given. About 10 seers of 
seed per kani (25 seers per acre) are sown. It is harvested in Paush or Magha. 

Outturn. —Six to 10 maunds per acre. 

Pest. — Tuthia poka is the insect which preys most upon sarisa. 

CHILLI (Marich). 

78. Variety. —There is one variety, the lamba marich. In gardens are to 
be found got or haihiya marich , in which the seed is stout and rounded. 

Soil. —The soil must be moderately heavy, not too sandy. 

Tillage. —A nursory is prepared in a suitable place near the house or in 
one corner of a field. The seeds are first dried in the sun, and then sown 
in the nursery in Asvin. For the first seven days they are protected from 
excessive sunshine. The bed has to be kept watered; and the plants are then 
transplanted in Kartik in lines about nine inches apart. The field has to be 
well pulverized by ploughing about seven or eight times, and harrowing three 
or four times. Manure is also given as far as a raiyat can afford it. The earth 
must then be moved about with a kodali. It has to be weeded ; and the more 
ploughing, the less neod there is for weeding. Dead plants have to be re¬ 
placed by fresh seedlings. The seedlings can be purchased in the bazaar for 
one pice a score. The plants are taken up in the end of Asharh; and are 
then thoroughly dried. 

Outturn. —At rate of 2£ to 5 maunds per acre. But, of course, the area 
sown is generally small. In one-quarter kani will be 10 to 20 seers. This, if 
sold at two annas to two annas six pies per seer, gives Rs. 12 to Rs. 24 an acre. 
The rate of selling has gono up to eight annas, ten annas and even 14 annas per 
seer. 

SUGARCANE (Xushair). 

79 . Varieties. —(1) Shamshara was formerly cultivated in Pargana Meher- 
kul, but not now; (2) Khagra , called Khagri in Dacca; (3) Nagra, called Dhalr 
sundar in Dacca; (4) Kali and (5) Lai Bombai are the kinds known. The 
red Bombay is the best of all. 

Soil. —It is common for sugarcane to follow mustard in the same field. 

Tillage. —The soil is ploughed about two times; then manure has to be 
given; then it has to be ploughed six or eight times. For the cuttings much 
trouble is taken. A portion is cut from the old plant, leaving the root part for 
fuel. This is placed in the mud on the edge of a tank. After 15 days or a 
month these are taken up and divided into portions containing three joints 
each. Then these cuttings are placed in a prepared place on the bank of a 
tank in which are mixed tank mud, dhan chaff and cowdung. After the eyes 
and roots have come forth, they are taken up in bundles and transplanted in the 
prepared field in lines 18 inches apart. The land has subsequently to be 
weeded; and when the crop is about two or three feet high the lines have to 
be heaped up with earth in the same way as potato furrows. In lowlands 
on the other side of the Meghna this is not done. The transplanted plant 
remains about 10 or 11 months in the ground, from Ohaitra to Phalgun, Seed¬ 
lings are sold from 100 for a rupeo in the case of Bombays, and 400 to 500 
for a rupee in the case of other varieties. 

Outturn. —The good Bombay plant is not expressed into juice; but the 
others are. The return varies much in gur. In the Southorn Division I found 
per kani of 0’40 acre 10 maunds of gur : near Comilla only four maunds. The 
work of gur manufacture is described in the chapter on products. The out¬ 
turn of cane is about 40 maunds an acre. These, if sold, would fetch 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 133 per acre. 

BETEL (Pan). 

80. Varieties. —Most common is the lal-dok , though dhal-dok is also found. 

Soil. —Should be sandy and strong: high land, or the bank of a tank. 

With each bhiti is a small plot of land from a ditch in which earth is taken; 
this is chhat land. This chhat in some cases is assessed. 

Rate of rent.—At the rate of Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, including land of chhat on 
tank bank, for a kani of 0*30 acre. In the less fertile lands from Rs. 2-8. 
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Tillage. —Shoots of about four or five inches are purchased, if necessary, 
at four pan (20 gandas) for a rupee: planted usually in Karttik , if high lands. 
Ground is cleaned and new earth is added from Baisakh up to Asvin-Kartlik. 
After the shoots grow, they are trailed up by sticks. The plant is brought 
down three times in a year; in Karttik , Jyaishtha and in Sraban. Excess of 
rain will spoil the plant. Under good conditions, a plant will last three years. 
Leaves are always coming forth, and are ready for market. Coverings are 
made by means of bamboo, grass and canes. Baraia usually sell their own 
produce, except wheu they are badly off. 

Outturn. —The outturn varies considerably. It is sold in the Northern 
Division at 24 gandas per lira , and at Comilla in the Central Division and in the 
Southern Division at 28 gandas per lira. In the Northern Division it has been 
half a pice per lira ; and as much as eight pice per lira. Usually two to three pice 
per lira is the price. Maijkhar, Kasba, Maniyand and Singarbil aro the centres 
of tho planting m the Northern Division. There is no export from the 
Northern Division : all is locally sold in the bazaars. In the Southern Divi¬ 
sion were found many highly assessed laras-lhitis } which have not yet been 
worn out. It is well known to bo an exhausting crop. 

TOBACCO (Tamale). 

81. Varieties. —There seems to be only one kind, which receives different 
names according to tho nature of the dried leaf. 

Soil.~- Very strong, fertilo soil required. Such is found on tho well- 
inundated banks of rivers. It frequently follows a jute crop. 

Tillage. —The seeds aro first sown in a nursery in Asvin or Karttik. The 
seed required is about one chitak for a kani of transplanted land. The nursery 
must bo well cultivated and manured or surrounded with ashes: these keep off 
red ants ( pipra ). Aftor 25 or 30 days, in Karttik or Agrahayan, they are 
transplanted. The seedlings are sold very cheaply, for two pice to eight pice a 
seer. The plot should either be a newly-raised soil on the bank of a river; 
or one in which cattle manuro has gathered. The plot has to be well-tilled 
with six or seven ploughings. When the seedlings are transplanted, the land 
has to be made level with the harrow. Then a hole is made, the seedling 
is put in, and the earth is pressed around it by hand. The lines are about 
18 inches apart; and there is the same distance between each seedling. The 
small seedlings have to be protected from the sun for five or six days by 
coverings made of plantain trunk, straw, grass or weods. The coverings are, 
of course, removed every evening. About a month or so after transplantation, 
the earth has to be loosened by a kodali or by the hand. The old leaves 
have now to be removed, until at last six or eight leaves remain. In throe 
months the plants are ready for cutting. The stalks become then whitish 
yellow, and there are red marks on the loaves. The plants are cut close to 
the ground. They remain usually two days in the field: then they are 
gathered and allowed to remain for about two or three days: then they are 
hung by means of a string inside the house near the roof, so that no sun may 
get at them. Then the leaves are cut, are tied up in bundles and placed in 
the sun to be finally dried up for three days more. They are taken up at 
night. The people here usually produce the plant for their own consumption; 
and mix rob with the dried leaves. Another mixture, called masalyadar tamaku, 
or scented tobacco, used by the higher classes, is kept two or three months 
before use. About one-half or two months after the first cutting, another 
cutting can be made, with of course a small outturn. About four to five 
maunds per acre of dried tobacco are obtained from two cuttings. 

POTATO (Alu). 

82. Variety. —White. 

Soil. —Must be not too sandy. 

Tillage. —In Jyaishtha and Asharh small fine potatoes are planted in high 
strong land, such as the side of a tank ; and tho plants are allowed to grow 
very large. Then cuttings are made, about 27 inches long, in Karttik and 
planted in lines which are three foot-lengths apart. In about 2| gandas of 
land, 1,000 cuttingB are required, which, if purchased, cost three annas or 
four annas. For the land itself eight or ten ploughings are required, and after 

h2 
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each two ploughings, a harrowing is required. Manure is also ploughed in at 
the last ploughing. Then after about 15 days the whole land is worked 
up with a h odali ; and the plants are then heaped up with earth in furrows. 
The crop is ready in Phalgun or Chaitra. 

Outturn. —For the same area of 2g gandas (0*05 acre), the return is about 
five or six maunds of potatoes. This is equal to a return of 100 to 130 maunds 
per acre. Potato sells sometimes at two seers for a pice, sometimes at four pice 
for a seer. 

SAKARKAND ALU. 

83. Variety. —Red. 

Soil. —Moderately sandy. 

'Ullage. —By Asvin land must be ploughed about 12 or 14 times and 
manured. If there has been too much cloudy weather, the cuttings are planted 
in Karttik. Cuttings of 18 inches are made from the growth which has come 
up from the seeds planted in Baisakh or Jyaishtha. The seedling bed does not 
require much preparation beyond digging and some manuring. In about 20 or 
25 days after planting the cuttings the land must be moved about with a 
kodali , and piled up on the lines of the potatoes. The plants are placed in 
lines about one Aoda/t-breadth apart; and three finger breadths between each 
plant. There is no account taken of the quantity required for sowing: a 
smaller bhiti will supply a very largo area. 

Outturn. —Out of a Tippera kani (0’40 acre) the value is Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, 
if the price is ten annas a maund; i.e., the outturn is about 40 maunds a kani. 
The crop is taken up in Magh. 

LENTIL (Mtuur). 

84. Variety .—One kind. 

Soil. —Land in which there is hardly any sand. 

Tillage. —In Karttik and Agrahayan sown at rate of half a pucka seer to 2^ 
gandas of land (Ou5 acre). Cultivation consists of 10 or 14 ploughings; and one 
harrowing after each two or three ploughings. After 1| or 2 months, burnt 
ashes are scattered over tho plants to prevent insocts coming up. The crop is 
harvested in Chaitra. When cut the plants are dried in the sun, and then the 
seeds are beat out with a flail The grain is then winnowed. Tho grains are 
then again dried: and the plant shoots are burnt. 

Outturn.— In 2| gandas of land < 0*05 acre) the return expected may be 13 
or 14 pucka seers. Unhusked grain is Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per maund: if prepared, 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per maund. 

RADISHES (mula). 


85. Soil. —Fairly high sandy soil. 

Tillage. —Land is ploughed and manured in Jyaiihtha and ploughed again 
in Sravan and Bhadra. Manured again and sown in Asvin. About three 
seers of seed are used per acre. Seed costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 a seer. The roots are 
taken up in Agrahayan and Pausha. 

Outturn.—Radishes are sold at eight annas to twelve annas a pan. There 
are four roots to a hali ( muta ), and 20 kalis to a pan. When the crop is new, 
four roots fetch two pice, and at the end of the season eight or twelve may be 
purchased for one pice. 

86 . The most common mixtures are rice and linseed; rice and Khesari; 

, rice and Masur; or chillis, mustard and radishes, 

ixc crops. j have geen j n ODe ji n y patch all the following:— 

garlic, coriander, chillis, castor-oil plant, red spinach and radishes. 

87. The statistics regarding the area held by each kind of crop relate to 

the year 1894; and, although subsequently to that 
Extent o crops. date cadastrally surveyed land was acquired for 

the railway, yet the figures obtained are sufficiently accurato for tho s&ke of 
comparison. There was a serious defect in the original rabi statement on 
account of the transfer of headings; and tho rabi figuies were recompiled. 
The rabi crops cover 24,755 acres. The more important are named in order, 
and are,—chillis, with 6,712 acres or 27'1 per cent, of the entire rabi area ; 
mustard, with 4,760 or 19-2 per cent.; sesamum, with 3,489 acres or 14-0 per 
cent.; and sugarcane, with 2,288 or 9‘2 per cent. These four take up nearly 
70 per cent, of the rabi cropped area. The difference between the mustard 
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and chillis is, I llrink, not so much as these figures show. Chillis got the 
benefit in a large measure of the area which bears both mustard and chillis. 
The other fairly important rabi crops which have been recorded are khesari 
with 1,489 acres, kaun with 427 acres, potatoes with 376 acres, linseed with 
321 acres, bangi (pumpkin) with 319 acres, castor-oil plant with 254 acres, 
mug with 200 acres, pan and china with 17 acres each, cotton plant with 
159 acres, arhar or pigeon pea with 137 acres, onions with 127 acres, masur 
or lentils with 126 acres and dhaniya or coriander with 118 acres. The com¬ 
parative position of these crops in this list agree with outside knowledge, 
except in the case of pan and chma. The area under china must be much 
less than that of pan. One thousand five hundred and eighty-two acres, how¬ 
ever, were clas.-ified simply under ‘ tarkari or vegetables’; and 602 acres under 
food crops. The following wore separately classified with less than 100 acres 
each, loro dhan, mash kalai , turmeric, gram, garlic, black cummin, aniseed, 
fenugreek, jowan radhuni or wild celery, tarmuj , khirai, tobacco and san grass. 
Tobacco covers 19 acres, and spring paddy only 23 acres in the estate. The 
bhadai crops are made up principally of aus dhan with 97,543 acres or 91*4 per 
cent, and juto with 8.156 acres or 7*6 per cent, out of a total bhadai area of 
106,503 acres. Almost the whole of the jute is grown in the Northern Division, 
namely, 7,933 acres in 1892; and the very small amounts of 151 and 72 acres in 
the Contral and Southern Divisions, respectively. The variations in the area 
cultivated for jute have already been the subject of remark. After a long 
interval is kachu with 113 acres. Other tiny bhadai crops recorded were 
makai , dhenras , jantra, all under one acre. Indigo has nearly six acres and 

china one acre; and nearly four acres were unspecified. The aman crop is, 

of course, ontirely aman paddy with over 201,614 acres. An area of 22 acres is 
recorded as holding non-food-crops. 

88 . In Appendix VII is givon a fairly complete list of the field and garden 
crops, plants, fruit trees and wild flowers as found within the estate. The 
order of the Bulletin No. 2 of 1896 of the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture has been followed as far as possible. I make no pretence to any 
deep botanical knowledge. 

89. The raiyats’ implements are of the usual kind:— 

( 1 ) Rangal —(plough). There are three kinds which are each used within 

. • defined areas ; North of Kasba in the Northern 

A g n»lt».U P pl.»o... DiT . s . oni ^ o( Kasba to th0 south Qf th0 

Central Division, and in the Southern Division. 

The beam {is) is 6 ft. long fixed with a wedge (isaid in Northern and 
Central Divisions and ardl in Southern Division. The yoke, joydl, 3£ ft. long 
is pierced by two or four yoke sticks ( hani in Northern and Central Divisions 
and huaH in Southern Division). In the Northern Divisioh, the handle ( kuti) 
and the share ( gada ) are one piece; in tho two other Divisions theso are 
separate pieces of wood. The share is made of dm , rand, jam or ariuniga wood. 
The plough share is phal. Tho goadstick ( pajan ) and the cane basket muzzle for 
the bullocks ( kawin or kapair) complete the equipment. The parts of a plough 
will cost altogether about Re. 1 or Re. 1-8. The census of ploughs during the 
survey gave the number in the estate as 34,779. Mutual help in ploughing 
is called “pairal” or “badali” or “karja”. 

(2) Chagam— (harrow) made of bamboo, shapod like an ellipse with the ends 
cut off; costs 5 to 7 annas. 

(3) Kodali —(spade). The local kodali has tho mechanical defect of having 
too small a handle: costs 6 or 8 annas. 

(4) Kanchi —(sickle): costs one anna six pies to annas five. 

(5) Achra —(rake) with long bamboo pegs, serves tho same purpose as the 
English horse hoe or scarifier; costs Re. 1-4 if prepared. 

( 6 ) Khanta —(crowbar for digging hole; costs Re. 1 . 

(7) Dao —(hatchet)—Tho kind used in tho plains is of the usual carved 
pattern. There is a Hill Tippera dao , with a straight blade sharpened on one 
side only like a chisel: costs 6 or 8 annas. 

(8) Rural —(axe)—costs 10 or 12 annas. 

(9; Bhdr —a strong piece of bamboo for carrying loads. 

(10) Dhenki —foot lever for dhan husking; costs about Rs. 2. 

(11) Mosal and gail (okli)— hand pestle and mortar for dhan husking. 
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90. The use of manure is dependent on the means of the cultivator, and 

of course in parts in which good silt is deposited it 
Manure ' is not required. It consists of cowdung and straw 

ashes, either separately or together, prepared near the homestead. Sometimes 
the old stubble in lowlying lands is burnt where it lies, and the ashes are 
ploughed in. I believe the last practice to be economically wasteful. There 
is no rule about the quantity of manure applied. The jute lands in the 
Northern Division and the chilli lands elsewhere receive as much as ever the 
cultivator can spare. From 25 to 100 basket loads of manure are given for kani 
(0-40 acre): an average of 50 or 60 loads. Each load weighs 10 to 15 seers. 
Hence, if a man has the material, he may use up to 30 or 40 mds. an acre. If 
it had to be purchased, the manure would cost about annas 2 a maund; but 
in practice a big heap near a man’s homestead can be purchased for Rs. 2 . 

91. The ingenuity of the raiyat is apparent in his manner of adopting any 

kind of material to fence his lands. Chilli lands 
enC0S ‘ are most frequently fenced; and in the Southern 

Division adjoining the hills paddy lands are fenced too. (1) The common 
form is open horizontal work of split bamboo, about 3 ft. high, plated hori¬ 
zontally and vertically; ( 2 ) the pith of jute stalks when dried is used in cross 
lattice work; (3) straw is tied closely over horizontal bamboo poles, held in 
position by bamboo uprights at distances of 4 yds. or so. This is found only 
m the Northern Division, and, though low, is extremely efficient. (4) Diagonal 
lattice bamboo work is used round houses of the well-to-do; (5) bamboo poles 
are tied horizontally, forming two bars, to any kind of upright, either bamboo 
or jungle wood; ( 6 ) trees, usually mandar , are planted closely together. 

92. The only embankment against flood which is kept up within the estate 

is the Gumti bund. This was first erected by Raja 
Embankments. Gobinda Manikya in the seventeenth century. 

Since about 1845 it has been under charge of the proprietor. The cost of its 
repair within the last ten years has averaged Its. 2,463 a year. The last 
agreement with Government dates from the 20th July 1878, when the late 
Maharaja Bir Chandra Manikya engaged to maintain that portion of the 
embankment which is included in the zamindari, and to make such repairs as 
the officers of the Public Works Department may think necessary. 

93. In lifting water up a short distance the seunt is used : a ladling basket 

lifted by two or four men. The Jcunda is the 
ngation. hollowed tree filled by boing depressed, and emptied 

by being raised by means of the weighted bamboo lever. In the Southern 
Division rivers are dammed across and a separate outlet ( amair) at the side of 
the stream permits the water to be led where it is required. 

94. Various expedients are adopted as scarecrows:—(1) a man made up 

of straw ( murtti) ; ( 2 ) a cow’s head to scare jackals 

Protection o crops. in fields where there are many insects (gorttr matha); 

(3) an ordinary cloth on a stick ( nishan , jhanda)-, (4) a kerosene tin and a 
piece of basket matting to represent the head and body of a man, the tin 
jangling as movod by the wind. For watching crops, a tang is made, a 
covered staging erected about 12 or 18 feet from the ground on crossed 
bamboo supports. All along the boundary of the Lalmai hills and of the Hill 
Tippera hills the cultivators give reports, somewhat exaggerated of course, 
of the ravages of monkeys and wild pigs. 


CHAPTER VI. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

95. Exports are chiefly represented by rice and jute, the latter affecting 

only the Northern Division. Imports are the usual 
sports an mpor s. articles— piece-goods, tobacco, spices, salt, gur, 

metals, and cereals from Calcutta and the districts on the west; and cotton and 
forest produce from Hill Tippera. Prior to the construction of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, all export was by boat to the south and west of the estate. 
The railway has furnished for rice a straight line of communication into Sylhet 
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in the north in place of the long water carriage by the Meghna. The famine 
year of 1897, with its demand for rice and accompanying high prices, gave 
a shock to the conservative methods of exporting and stocking. I give in 
detail the features of rice trade during that difficult year. In tho Northern 
Division the general tendency of the large markets of Rajdharganj, Kasha, 
Kuthi, and Nayanpur was to send on the rice westward towards the Meghna, 
by which it was carried to Bhairab Bazaar and Narayanganj. During the 
cold-weather of 1896-97 the exportation continued, and thore was an unusual 
importation along the lino of railway of Feni, Chittagong, and Chandpur rice. 
But only one-fourth was sold for consumption, the balance went along the usual 
exporting routes. This contrasts with ordinary years, in which from one-half 
to three-fifths of the gross produce is retained for consumption. In ordinary 
years there is a steady drain from Agartala to Mogra, and from Bisalghar in 
Hill Tippera to Nayanpur Bazaar. In this Northern Division there was a little 
better than half an average crop; and I could get no satisfactory solution 
in that part as to whethor a raiyat would deprive himself of all his surplus, 
and even seed-grains, on account of good prices. In Kuti Bazaar there was 
an extension of the middlemen principle. About 15 chattidars, as they are 
called, buy up during the bazaar to sell to large grain-dealers at the close 
of the day. In the Central Division, near Comilla, the people sold all their 
rice rather imprudently ; but in the area within Chauddagram thana matters 
were easier on account of absence of water transport to the westward. It 
has yet to be seen how far the feeder road from the Chittagong Trunk Road 
to Gunabati station will compensate in the way of land carriage. In that 
year the people themselves admitted that 15 to 30 per cent, of the raiyats had 
a surplus: and such an admission was necessarily under the truth. In the 
Southern Division, though exportation has there reached a science, and land 
transport is cheaper than in any other part of tho estate, yet a good surplus 
was kept in hand. 

Jute is sent westwards from the Buri and Titas rivers to Narayanganj. 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers have an agency at Ujanisar, and Messrs. David and 
Company at Charnarayanpur, both on the Titas river. Up till last year these 
two firms obtainodmost o! tho Northorn Division jute; but several competitors 
for the trade have been attracted to Akhaura owing to the facilities offered by 
the railway. 

Amongst imports no details need be furnished, as they are very similar 
to other parts of the two districts. I mention, howevor, the short staple cotton 
which is in evidence at all the bazaars along the Hill Tippera frontier, especially 
those in the Southern Division. In the Tippora collectorate correspondence 
of 1789 is to bo found an interesting account of the cultivation and export 
of this Hill Tippera cotton. At Kalir Bazaar it is used for making country 
rasais. The fine cocoanuts for hukas come from Noakhali, Arracan and Burma. 
Gur is obtained from Jessore district. Curry-stones come all the way from 
Chunar. The railway now, and in future, will bring to the estate all its 
ex-district imports. 

96. The bazaars have been named and classified in a provious chapter. 

T , . The chief centres of trade are Mogra and Kuthi in 

the Northern, Comilla and Chauddagram in the 
Central, and Chhagalnaya and Fulgazi in the Southern Divisions. The business 
of buying and selling merchandise is principally in the hands of Hindus; and of 
Sahas among tho Hindus. In Mogra, however, one of the largest piece-goods 
merchants is a Brahmin. In Comilla, Chhagalnaya and Kuthi Sahas have 
built for themselves solid substantial pucka buildings. It is the exception 
for Sahas to put much of their capital in landed property, except as a security 
for loans. 

97 . The transit duties on jungle produce come under the head of a tax 

upon imports, as the whole of this class of imports is 
p Import Duties and Forest brought into zamindari territory, and is intended 
■ for the use of zamindari tenants. These transit 

duties at certain ghats or crossing stations between Hill Tippera and British 
India are referred to under the chapter on the history of the estate. The 
discussion regarding the propriety of these dues is summarised at page 281 
of Mackenzie’s North-Eastern Frontior (1884 Edition). The duties bring a 
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considerable revenue to Hill Tippera, and theso revenues are steadily increas¬ 
ing. The stations are:— 

Lat Kamthana Bankar (Howrah, Jaji, Burima Rivers). 

„ Khairajuri Bankar. 

„ Senai River ,, 

,, Sonamura „ (Gumti River), 

Muhari River ,, 

Feni river „ 

I obtained a full list of the ratos of these duties: it is too long a document 
for insertion here. I need only mention that the articles on which transit duty 
has to be paid are the following:—Bamboos, cane, matting, grass, charcoal, 
firewood, and wood for all purposes, manufactured or unmanufactured, in logs, 
branches or piecos. The tax at the station in the Feni River is divided between 
Government in the Forest Department and the Hill Tippera State in the pro¬ 
portion of one-sixth and five-sixths. Bamboos are muli at Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8 per 
100, bhdri or jdi at 5 or 9 per Re 1, and barak at 3 or 4 per Re. 1. Cane is sold 
in muras, a mura being 20 gandas less one and a gandct consisting of four pieces. 
A mura sells at from annas 12 to Rs. 2. San grass is sold in bojhas (lira) at 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 per 100 bojhas. There are 2 or 3 gallas in a bojha ; and 2 bojhas 
in a bhar. Sinco the railway has been opened at Kasba, the hillmeu have been 
bringing in muli bamboos 3£ to 4 feet long for export to Calcutta for umbrella 
handles. They sell per rupee 320 pieces, i.e., 4 pans , a pan being 20 gandas, 

98. Just as in land measure, so in measures of capacity there are in different 

areas apparently arbitrary standards. Uniformity 
with regard to the majority of articles is obtained 

by means of the tola weight. Cotton and chillis are sold by a ser of 82 tolas ; 
and milk and rice by a ser of 80 tolas. If a weight (sil) is used, it is usually 
correct. Dhan or unhusked paddy is not sold by weight, but by measure; and 
those measures vary with an irritating want of method. 

After frequent and careful enquiries, I believe that the following is a correct 
statement of the local measures of paddy. The grain is measured and sold by 
the hatha, a measure which, like a lump of chalk, may be of any size. At 
Comilla the hatha is a kind of bamboo dish, while in Parsuram it is a basket. 
“ Chung a hatha ” means that the measure is filled up, and the excess grain 
is cut off by a bamboo knife, so as to make all the grain lie level on the top, 
flush with the edges. In the Northern Division, north of Singarbil, there 
aro 10 pucka seers of cleaned rice or 74 pucka seers of unhusked rice 
to the hatha, eight and six respectively around Mogra, and five seers at Kasba. 
Sixteen hathas make an ari. There is a smaller measure used, called pura, and 
there are four puras to the hatha. Again, in the Central Division, we find at 
Comilla a small basket measure of capacity called iuri or pur a. It holds one 
kacha seer. This corresponds to the huchi at Chauddagram and the seri at 
Parsuram and Chhagalnaya. A kacha seer is approximately two-thirds of a 
pucka seer. At Comilla 15 kacha seers or puras (used for cleaned rice or 
chaul) or ten pucka seers (used for unhusked rice or dhan) make a hatha; and 
eight ha thus equal one mocha. Hence one mocha equals two pucka maunds of dhan. 
Further south, in pargana Chauddagram, there are 16 and 18 kacha seers to the 
hatha, and in pargana Tishna 18 or 20 kacha seers. The 20 kacha seers 
hatha equals 14 pucka seers. In pargana Tishna there is another measure, the 
pai'ja, which equals two hathas. Then in the Southern Division at Parsuram, 
16 seris or kacha seers go to the hatha, which equals 11 pucka seers. In 
pargana Dakshin Sik, in the Southern Division, the same amount of kacha 
seers is called an ari, and also a paiya, and four of these arts make a hatha 
there. This last is a very large hatha, the same as is used in the north of 
Chittagong. Shortly, the hatha reduced to pucka seers, is as follows:— 

Mogra ... ... ... 8 

Kasba ... ... ... 5 

Comilla ... ... ... 10 

Chauddagram ... ... ... 12 

Chhagalnaya ... ... ... 11 

99. In no part of the estate is there any industry which is known outside 

. its borders. In fact in Mr. Collin’s Arts and Industries 

industries. 0 f Bengal, the only place mentioned in either Tippera 
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or Noakhali is Ramchandrapur in Tippera, as noted for its brasswork; and 
that is outside of the estate. There are, in order of importance, the following 
industries within the estate:—Metal work, pottery work, mat work, and weav¬ 
ing. A short account of each is given. 

100. There are colonies of braziers Qcanaari) at Mogra, Bitghar, and at 

Singarbil in the Northern Division. They obtain 
rassware. brass sheets weighinglO to 25 seers (4 parts copper, 

3 parts zinc) from Brahmanbaria. In making a lota they cut three pieces for the 
top, centre portion and bottom, and make a neat joining of all three. Their 
solder (pain) is made of brass filings (pital ) and borax ( sohaga ). This is placed 
in a fire blown by a blow pipe ( hater ), the sheets heatod red hot, the 
solder fitted, and then the whole is suddonly immersed in hot water. The 
article is, when roughly prepared, hammered on a smooth anvil. When the 
whole is complete, it is fastened on a lathe ( khond) by means of a resinous 
substance called laha; and one man works the lathe backwards and forwards 
with a piece of rope, while another smooths the article with a file. The article 
is afterwards polished. A lota when finished will sell at Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 a soer. 
Within the estate are propared the following kinds of brassware. Other kinds 
are imported:— 

1. Sacrificial .— 

Dhupii , Dhunchi —incense bearer. 

Ghanta , bell. 

Water-carrying. 

Kalsi , kalas (ghara ), water vessel. 

Jhari, ( aaru ), vessel with narrow mouth and spout. 

Ghati, lota , small waterpot. 

Cooking. 

Tagari, r gamla). brass basin. 

Deg, large cooking pot. 

Jhanjhar, for oloaning rice. 

Bata, spoon. 

Karai , frying pan. 

Khanti, flat spoon for frying fish. 

Baukna, brass vessel for washing purposes, also used for cooking. 
Baoli, beri, tongs. 

Sara , lid. 

Eating and drinking. 

Bati, walaa , cups. 

Th'tla, plate. 

Nimak-dani, salt-cellar. 

Panerbata , pan box. 

Dabar , pot for holding betel leaves whole. 

Buka , hubble-bubble. 

Jhinuk , small hollowed cup. 

Household articles. 

Pikdani, spittoon. 

Pilsuj , lamp stand. 

Dip , lamp. 

Kupi, oil-holder. 

Musical instruments. 

Kartal, cymbals. 


11 . 


Ill 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


101 . 


Tin and iron work. 


Tin work seems to bo confined to making useful articles out of 
kerosine oil tins, such as water pots and roofing for 
houses. Iron work is the metier of the humble 
blacksmith ( kamar). His main requirements are iron and a blast furnace. The 
iron he gets at Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8 a maund in different sizes. His blow pipe 
is an ingenious arrangement, in which the spring back is caused by a 
bent bamboo. The power of the native craftsman to work under what 
in European eyes would be disadvantages, is exemplified in the black¬ 
smith whom I have seen working with his left foot the lever attached to 
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the bellows, and having the free use of both his'hands, one for holding the heated 
iron with a pair of pincers, the other for grasping his hammer,. He prepares the 
following articles here, and sells them in the market at 8-10 annas a seer. 
His labour is thus worth from b\ to annas por seer of material:— kodali, 
spade; kural, axe; phal, plough share; kanchi , reaping sickle; dao, bill hook; 
batail, carpenter’s chisel; khanti, instrument for digging holes for house 
posts ; kurpi, grass-cutter’s spud; iakuwa , used by cotton spinners; gaj ( sik ), 
wire for cleaning hukkas; narikel kurani , cocoanut chopper; mortal, hammer; 
khatnchi , long scissors; and chhuri , knife. 

The few instruments which ho requires are made by himself, except 
perhaps a Sheffield file. He has an anvil {niyahi), hammer (hathur), pincers 
(sarai), wedge (chheni), nail-maker ( sas) , and bolts of different sizes for 
different purposes (sabal and bena). 

102. The methods of the native potter have often been described. It is 

enough for me to give the local names of his instru- 
oltery ‘ ments and other local details. The earth meant for 

use in the rainy season I have seen in the Southern Division put by in pits on the 
banks of tanks where it remains for about four months. The earth is brought 
in from the excavation in baskets ( bhar). After being heaped up, it is cut by a 
double-handed knife ( asra ) ; and well-knoaded. The round plate-like pieces 
used for the bottom of jars are called patil, the lip is kdndd, and the body tdli. 
Women work by hand, because they are not strong onough to work the wheel 
(chak). For working by hand are used a hollow concave receptacle of wood 
(atail), a piece of wood, for scraping, either smooth or filed (aid) and the 
stone mallet ( ddld ). Small vessels are prepared outright: in the case of large 
vessels, first the lip, then the bottom and the middle are propared. A man can 
prepare the earth for, and make, 20 milkmans’ pots in a day. In Dakshin 
Bijaypur within the Central Division, potters are found to be paying for small 
areas very high rates equal to Rs. 8-12 or Its. 10-8 per acre. At pottery 
centres the straw used as fuel is seen stacked not in tho usual native round 
stacks, but in oblong stacks like English stacks. In the Northern Division, 
the chief centres are Akhaura, Durjyodhanpur, Binauti, Dharkhar and 
' Merkuta. In the Central Division, Dakhin Bijaypur, Matiara, Durgapur near 
Kanashtala and Falgunkara. And in the Southern Division Andharmanik, 
Champaknagar, Satara, Doyachari and Gabtali. The following are prepared:— 


Raing or patil ... Cooking vessel with small mouth 

Karaiya ... Cooking vossel with large mouth 

Kolas ... Por carrying water 

Kartti ... For keeping wat ;r 

Jorluii ... For keeping small articles 

JSanak ... Large eating d sh for rice 

Khora ... Small eating dish for vegetable 

Ghat ... For keeping water 

Sarpas ... Cover for raing or karaiya 

Hukka ... Hubble-bubblo 

Kalki ... Tobacoo bowl of a hukka 

Jhanjhar ... Earthenware colander for cleaningrico 

Muchhi ... Small dish for bolding oil and wick 


1 to 2 
3 

1 to 3 
1 to 2 
3 

1 to 2 

1 

1 

1 to 2 
2 

4 for 1 
2 

4 for 1 


pioe. 

» 

» 


)> 


103. Tho industry of preparing baskets from cane or bamboo is confined 

almost entirely to Comilla. There Namasudras, Kai- 
Basket and mat work. barttas, Patnis, and nortli-west methar ■# among Hindus 
and also Musalmans are engaged. Barmans or Bhats, a division of Kshatriyas, 
prepare the native umbrella, chhata. Other articles prepared aro the following, 
costing from two pice to two annas:— kula, winnowing fan; dhuchni, for washing 
rice; petara, for keeping clothes or papers; pur a or katha, for measuring paddy; 
dula, for carrying fish; chalani, bamboo sieve; c/ala, kept by baniyas for exposing 
rice, pulse, &c., for sale; seunt, for raising water; agail, tukri , lui } for carrying 
articles; jongra, tortoise-shaped covering against rain, made of plaited leaves 
and bamboo; patla, bead covering against sun, and paia, ihua, hooka, thui , konch, 
chai and others, all fishing implements. Mortag is the substance from which 
mats are prepared. They are made of all sizes, and pf different qualities. 
On an examination of these, I find that they work out as follows per square 
cubit;- -Fine, mortag, 4 annas, sital, b annas; coarse, mortag 1 anna, sitai, 2 annas- 
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Arts. 


This mortag is a useful plant. After the outer bark is shaved off for mat- 
making, the inner portion is burnt and tho ashes are used by washermen. 

104. Last taken up is weaving, the importance of which is now in strange 

contrast to the time when the jogis all followed their 
eavmg ‘ caste occupation and when the business was carried 

on bv Government under a system of advances such as now obtains for 
the cultivation of opium. In the Chapter on Population I have mentioned the 
present position of the jogis, who outnumber ail other Hindu castes in the 
estate. There is no place within the estate now set apart for the trade; but 
within the Raja’s territory in the Mainamati hills there is a colony of Bengali 
weavers, who manufacture goods after European patterns. The Kapalis, who 
weave gunny-bags, are to be found in the Northern Division. 

Jogis manufacture country cloth in pieces of various lengths. A piece of 
4 yards or 8 haths will sell for eleven annas to one rupee. The same length of 
imported cloth can be purchased for eight annas. 

105. After industries come what may be dignified with the name of art in 

the shape of goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work. 
Work of this nature within the estate is not remark¬ 
able for either its design or its execution. The workman charges usually from 
Rs. 2 to 5 per tola for his labour in gold, and from two annas to six annas 
per tola for his labour in silver. He has a very large number of tools. The 
principal ones are anvils of different kinds, chaukaniyahi, kalanhgahi, nippers of 
various kinds, sun, gas, gaul , plesh, ir.ajna , different forms of hammers, tokna 
(brass', hathur (of brass or of iron) and bars with various markings for different 
purposes, kith at a, jhaul , dais , and jantri. 

106. There are no distinctive characteristics of any manufactures in the 

estate. The preparation of sugar, oil, and ghi is 
Manufactures. practically entirely for local consumption. The 

Sugar manufacture. country sugarcane mill of theso parts consists of two 

long rollers, made of goda wood, standing vertically. 
The one on which the long handlo bar (hatha) is attached is nar, and the other 
tnedior madi. A massive threading ( khirki in tho Northern Division, Jcannra in 
Central Division, komra in the Southern Division) is cut in each, and by means 
o,f this they revolve in opposito directions. Two uprights (khda) support 
across beam (chundpat) in the middle of which the rollers revolve, fastened 
by a block of wood (qhuri) fixed firm by a wedge ( barkhal, ubher/chal). The 
beam at the foot of the hole in tho ground in which the rollers stand upright, 
is lot ; and the ledge for carrying the expressed juice into a jar below is khula- 
pat . The talghar is the name of tho pit in which the mill is erected. The 
sugarcane is first planed off on each side; then cut into pieces about 2£ feet 
long, which are placed in the mill. Four men are required to drive the long 
arm of the mill. The expressed juice is placed over a firoplace in a large 
earthern pan ( marua } which is itself covered by a perforated pan for the egress 
of steam. The juice is boiled six or seven hours; then taken out, put in kalsis 
and allowed to cool. The return of gar is one-eighth of the quantity of juice; 
and tho gur is sold at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8 for an earthen kalsi containing about half 
maund. The price in the bazaar varies from two aunas six pies to three annas a 
seer. The outturn of juice per day of eight hours is about six or eight kalsis 
of two seers each. Gur from khejur juico is imported: so also is rub. 

I have introduced in the estate as an example a genuine Thomson and 
Mylne’s iron mill. In the Southern Division a Calcutta-made i mitation has been 
used, framed with wooden supports. 

107. The oil mill is also of the traditional pattern. The centre trough 

■ {qaehha ), usually of jack wood, is about six feet long, 

aim ac ure. and one-third is buried in tho ground. The revolv¬ 

ing roller in the hollow of the trough is jait, or mclain. The pol ejogal with a peg 
halt for the bullock’s rope, rests against the jait by two prongs dindalia , made of 
pitrasol: sometimes the joy at is itself pronged. Tho revolving platform chandpat, 
on which the weights of wood or stone are placed, is held up by a rope 
fastening attached to the bandra, a curved piece of pitrasol wood, which rests as 
a cap in the revolving jait. This bandra, in tho Southern Division, is called 
maguri, end is of jack wood. Another piece of wood called the berahi or alyani, 
travels round assisting to keep the jait in its place. Leather blinders andhuti 

i 2 
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or thuli for the oxen and the bamboo spout tonta for the expressed oil complete 
the equipment. The cost of the mill is about Rs. 5. The return of oil is about 
one part out of three parts of seed; 5 seers at a time are put in the mill, and the 
outcome of that should be to If seer of oil. For 2 annas the oilman will 
produce this. Mustard seed is purchased at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a maund according to 
the season ; and is sold according to the season at 5 annas to 8 annas per seer. 
Wholesale prices are Rs. 16 to lis. 18 a maund. The price in Comilla Jail is 7 
annas a seor. In Comilla itself good mustard oil is never more than 6 annas. 
The oil-cake khalli brings him in Re. 1 to Re. 1-12, a maund, usually Re. 1-8. 
The oilman can express from 10 to 20 seers a day; and on an average his gross 
profit per maund is the difference betwoen Rs. 4-8, the cost of a maund of a seed, 
and Rs. 7-12, the value of his sales of the oil and cake. His average net profit 
is about 8 annas per day. The stock in trade of an oilman tcli, including 
bullocks, comes to Rs. 60 to 80. 

108. Tho dairy man’s utensils are very simple. The chum consists of an 

Dairy produce. earthenware jar bniyam, about 18" in diameter, and a 

J J u split bamboo sitki. The latter is revolved by means 

of a rope karandari, and is held upright by two rope loops parchas attached to a 
bamboo upright. The goatas prepare the following preparations of milk:— dahi 
curdled milk, matha butter-milk, sara fermented milk, inakkhan, gopalbhog butter, 
ghi , clarified butter, chhdnd curds and khir thickened milk. The milch cattle 
in the district give as a rule from j. \ seers up to 3^ seers a day, and vary in 
value accordingly from Rs. 25 to Rs. 70. Milk sells generally at 2 annas per seer, 
and fluctuates from annas 1-6 to annas 2 6; but the demand during the marriage 
season in Asvin and in Phalgun months or under other special circumstances 
makes tho price 3 annas or even 4 annas. Butter is usually 2 annas a chittak, 
and ghi varies according to quality from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1-6 a seer. 

109. The last occupation to be mentioned under this Chapter is fishing. 

FisJ . The fishing castes are numerous, and comprise both 

1 " catchers and sellers. The following have fishing 

as their caste occupation, Jaliyas , Jhalos, Malos , Kaivarttas. All may also 
sell fish. Jhalos and JSamasudras are the fish salesmen. I do not remember 
having seen within the estate Musalmans selling fish, but have seen old women 
of the Namasudra class so engaged. On the other hand in Midnapur and 
Western Bengal generally, women are the usual sellors of fish The methods of 
catching fish are varied, and the means employed are basket traps, nets, rods 
or spears. Traps are usually placed where there is a flow of water; and where the 
breadth is large, the channel is closed by a bandh or a portable fence called para 
made of khagra wood. T o face tho stream are placed square traps chai, triangular 
traps hocha, bottle traps tua, oblong traps with curved ends and three square 
openings deonr , oblong traps with square ends and two triangular openings 
amt a, and barrel shaped traps parang . If the opening be a tiny one, then a split 
bamboo jurkha is used. For liand-catching a basket, with a narrow neck and 
no bottom (pala ) is employed. Nets are used in little pools, in tanks, and in 
rivers. The triangular push net is the thelajal or pelun. The square net supported 
by two curved bamboos at right angles is the dharmajal or tonijal. The small 
circular net weighted with iron and thrown from the shoulders is kanijal or 
jharkijal. A similar’ one used in rivers and weighted with bricks is otlajal. A 
trawling net used by two boats, is berajal. The large triangular lever net fixed 
to the side of a boat, is bheljal(besal\ diyajal, khurajal or khirkijal. The large net 
used for rivers is otharjal; tho one buoyed with corks is bajanjal; and the very 
large one for large rivers is called barajal. Angling is followed by many who 
are not professional fisher people. A hook ( bansi) bought for a pice and baited 
with a worm [jir) is fastened to a string ' suta) at the end of a bamboo rod (sip) 
with a piece of sola as a float ( sucha ). Very many strings may be let down, all 
fastened to one main line burat; and at the end of each is a double-pronged 
piece of bamboo bent back so as to be baited with an insect. Catching fish 
by spears is not common; but I have seen the harpoon-like tut or Jconch used, 
and the fish spear tenia. Fish when caught are placed in bottle-shaped bamboo- 
plated baskets called dhala , or in oblong baskets called bailya made of ulga 
reed. The spawning beds ( khatis ) in tanks are frequent sources of squabbles; 
and as they are so small it is not possible to always accurately delineate them 
on our maps, 
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3?art II. 

Distorg of tho Estate. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENEEAL HTSTOEY. 


110. The account of Chakla Roshn&bad is necessarily connected with that 

of the Native State of Hill Tippera and that of .the 
outie * early British district of Tippera. Partly for the 

purpose of this report and partly to correct certain wrong impressions held by 
both the Raj and some of its educated tenantry, I have examined at first hand 
the original authorities, and give here references to the chief ones. 

A general account of the Tippora district which includod, up till 1876, the 
Chhagalnaya tbana, which now appertains to Noakhali district, is given in 
Browne’s General Report of Tippora district (Calcutta, 1866), in Smart’s 
Geographical and Statistical Report of Tippera district (Calcutta, 1866), and in 
an article in volume XXXV, pages 324-849 of the Calcutta Review. A short 
account of the land tenures of the district and of the fiscal history of Chakla 
Roshnabad is contained in Alexander’s Land Tenure Report submitted by him 
when Collector of Tippera in 1875. The general relationship of the Hill Tip¬ 
pera State and the zamindari with the Moghul rulers is described in Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, pages 70,83, 372, 427 and 447 ^Calcutta, 1813). The details 
of the assessment of the zamindari previous to the permanent settlement are 
given in Grant’s Analysis of tho Finances of Bengal (Calcutta, 1786), in Hunter’s 
Bengal Manuscript Records (London, 1894), and in the early correspondence in 
the Tippera Collectorate. The history of the Nativo Stato of Hill Tippera 
appears in the History of the Relations of tho Government with the Hill Tribes 
of the North-East Frontier of Bengal by Mr. A. (now Sir Alexander) Mackenzie 
(Calcutta, 1869-1884). There are short references to Hill Tippera in Aitchison’s 
Treaties (Calcutta, 1893) and in Lee Wavner’s Protected Princes of India 
(London, 1894) as to the position occupied by the Raja towards tho British 
Government in India. The views taken as to the subjection of the title to 
the State and of suits for maintenance to trial before Civil Courts within 
British India are found throughout tho proceedings of the Privy Council and 
of the High Court in previous litigation. (1 Sel. Rep. p. 361, new edition; 2 
Sel. Rep. p. 177, new odition; 3 Sel. Rep. p. 54, new edition; 12 Moore’s Indian 
Appeals, p. 523 ; 1 W. R., p. 194; 1 W. R., p. 177; 12 W. R. Privy Council, 
p. 21; 25 W. R., p. 404; and 9 I. L. R., Cal., p. 535.) 

In volume XIX, pago 533 of the ‘‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ” 
for 1850 is to be found an abstract of the Rajraala, or History of the Kings of 
Tippera. This abstract was prepared by the Rev. James Long from a copy of 
the original manuscripts obtained from the Raj Pandit by Mr. J. P. Wise 
when Manager for the Raj. Tho original annals were compiled by the pradhan 
mantris at the Tippera Court, and the earlier portion dates from the 15th 
Century, “the oldest specimen of Bengali literature extant.” Under the title of 
“ Rajmala,” a book was written in Bengali by Babu Kailas Chandra Singh and 
published at Comilla in 1896, giving an account of both the State and the 
zamindari. This book, though revealing the bias of the writer, shows care¬ 
ful research and gives interesting information. There are unimportant refer¬ 
ences to the early history of Tippera in Tavernier’s Travels in India 
(volume, II, page 273, London, 1889), in Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
and in the Ain-i-Akbari translated by Blochxnann (Calcutta, 1873), whilo in 
Colebrooke’s Husbandry of Bengal (Calcutta, 1804) are to be found statements 
as to tho early cultivation and tenancies in Tippera. 

111. It is not, however, my present purpose to give a detailed historical 

account of the original country of Tippera. The 
ar y is ory. historical portion of Babu Kailas Chandra Singh’s 

book is, on the whole, fair and complete up to tho beginning of the present 
century, though it somewhat minimises the power exercised by the Moghuls. I 
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have given with brief notes in Appendix II, a formal list of the Tippera rulers 
from 1279A.D. to the present day. The line has run principally through the 
descendants of Gobinda Manikya, son of Kalyan Manikya, and then of Mukunda 
Manikya. The Tippera era, it may be noted in passing, is three years in advance 
of the Bengali era. It was started by Raja Bir-raj. The present English year 1899 
after the 15th April is the Bengali year 1306 and the Tippera year 1309. The 
early history is chiefly mythical until the thirteenth century. From then until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the rulers of Tippera were in a state 
of continual warfare, first with the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal who had a 
longing for the territory, and then with the Hughs of Arrakan. A brief account 
will be given of the modern history of Tippera from the time of Raja Kalyan 
Manikya, a contemporary of Shah Jehan in India and of Charles I in England. 
The title Manikya, which is still borne, was bestowed first on Raja Ratnapha by 
the King of Gaur about 1279. The old capital, Rangamati, received its name 
Udaypur in the time of the aggressor Udaya Manikya. It is the irony of fate 
that a dynasty, which prides itself on its lineage, should hold its title of honour 
from a foreign king and name its capital after a low-born adventurer. Many 
suggestions have been given for the word Tippera: three cities Tripura ; the 
country of the goddess Tripuresvari; and others. The suggestion of Babu 
Kailas Chandra Singh, the author of the Raj mala quoted above, has, to my 
mind, more probability. Tut, water, and pra, adjoining: hence the country 
near the sea; corrupted into tipra. Such a name was appropriate enough when 
the rulers held sway from the Garo Hills to Arrakan. The hill peuple of the 
present day speak ot Tipra , not of Tripra. 

112. The first real imposition of Moghul authority, according to the admis¬ 
sion of Moghul records, was in 1620, just before 
Modem history. Kalyan Manikya’s time, when, under the orders of 

the Emperor Jehangir, the country was invaded up to Udaypur. The notes in the 
appendix show how the Moghuls had come and gone from the time of Tughral 
Khan (1279 A.D.). In 1613 Jasodhar Manikya succeeded to the throne, and, 
after being defeated by the Moghuls, was sent a prisoner to Delhi. The plains, 
including the present estate, were then settled by the Muhammadans. By 1685 
the Moghul yoke was virtually shaken off. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, during the reign of Raja Dharma Manikya, the Governor of Bengal 
subdued the Tippera rule; and the country, “ which from time immemorial had 
been independent, became annexed to the Moghul Empire ” (Stewart). The 
Moghul account admits that there was no annexation until this second subjection. 
The date of this conquest is variously given from 1726 to 1739; it was probably 
1732. Though the Moghuls by force of arms were masters of the Raja’s domi¬ 
nions, yet they did not occupy actually more than the plains, the easternmost part 
of which is now the present estate. Their influence, however, was exercised on 
tho appointment of several of the succeeding Rajas until the arrival of the 
English. From 1733 the conquered country was called Roshnabad (the 
country of light, that is, of the east; in other words, tho orient of the Moghul 
Empire) by Suja-ud-daula, the Bengal Governor. Even educated men here 
think that the name means the country settled by one Roshan. The impress of 
Muhammadan names was the result of the Muhammadan hold over the country 
and of the grant of lands to Muhammadan nobles and officials, chiefly in the 
times of Udav Manikya (1585-1596), Jasodhar Manikya (1613-1623), and later 
of Dharma. Manikya (1714-1733). For example, the names of the villages 
Hosseinpur and Sahapur near Kasha recall the attacks of Sultan Hossein 
Shah in the beginning of the 16th century: the Suja Badshah Mosque in 
Comilla takes one back to the time of that Sultan’s presence in Tippera in the 
17th century. The pargana Rurnagar recalls the reclamation of that pargana 
under a Muhammadan agent, NurulKhan; and the tank of Abdul Rezak, the 
Dewan of Shamsher Gazi, refers to tho period of the rule of the latter sub¬ 
sequent to the second conquest in the beginning of the 18th century. In the 
beginning of that century the land of the Tippera rulers, which had once 
extended to the Meghna, was contracted on the western side to the limits of the 
present zamindari. 

Of the period subsequent to this socond conquest it is correct to say that the 
Raja was forced to send all the revenue direct to tho Murshidabad treasury, 
the Raja Bijay Manikya being merely a puppet set up by the Bengal Governor, 
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This wan a dark period in the history of the State. Shatnsher Gazi was appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Tippera province, after he had taken forcible possession of the 
country; and tho tradition of his power and of his oppression remains to this 
day, especially in thana Chhagalnaya. He set up, on his own behalf, a puppet 
ruler. His oppression became ultimately intolerable; and the Dacca Nawab 
with “ strict impartiality ” punished him by means of a violent death. This 
was about 1760. In the following year the British took up arms against 
Raja Krishna Manikya, who was already subject to an invasion by Moghul 
troops. The Raja placed himself in the hands of the British under Lieutenant 
Mathews, acting under instructions from Calcutta and Chittagong: and the 
British assessed tho Raja’s territory under the Collectorship of Chittagong. In 
1765 the Civil authority passed to the British over this tract along with the rest 
of Bengal. Up till that time, the hills and the plaius were considered one ; but 
what passed then, though this was not explicitly recorded, was simply the 
assessment of the present zamindari, not of the bills. As will appear in the 
noxt ohapter, the Moghuls did not trouble themselves about tho tract beyond 
the plains, as it was not remunerative: their sottlemouts had been really only for 
the plains.. So the British settled with the Raja for the plains only; and it 
was ultimately the zamindari of the plains which was permanently settled. A 
later ruler would not attend to the call of tho resident at Tippera. So in 1782 
the British took direct possession of the territories and retained them till 1792, 
when they permitted Baja Rajdhar Manikya to give a settlement. The 
details of the settlement will be found in the next chapter. The zamindari 
formed the nucleus of the British district of Tippora. 

113, After the permanent settlement the zamindari and the hill territory 
were considered an “ impartible Raj,” yet the succession to nearly 4,000 square 
miles of hill territory was practically regulated by the succession to nearly 600 
square miles of zamindari, as the latter was subject to British Courts. Within 
the present century about twenty years have boon spent by successive dispu¬ 
tants over litigation, for the territories. The yearB 1809, 1821 and 1870 saw 
the conclusion of long pending suits and quarrels, as the result of which 
Durga Manikya, Ram Ganga Manikya and Bir Chandra Manikya became 
proprietors of the zamindari and the rulers of tho State. Tho last was tho 
father and predecessor of the present Raja. He became de facto ruler in 1862, 
but was not invested till 1870. He died after a long roign of 36 years in 
Deoember 1896 during the course of tho present settlement. He had receivod 
the personal title of “ Maharaja” in 1877, the year of assumption by Her 
Majesty the Queen of the title of “the Empress of India.” The formally 
appointed Jubraj, his son, Radha Kishoro Dob Barman Manikya, becamo Raja, 
and was duly invested in April 1897. 

114. I have adverted above more than once to the two facts that the zamin¬ 

dari and the State have been considered by both 
Relationship of the State and the Moghuls and the British as an entiro whole, 
i m&uiM sm. fo u t that both Moghuls and British received reve¬ 

nue for the zamindari only. In Rennel’s map of 1779 the zamindari and the 
State are shown as one under the one title of Tippera. On the other hand, 
the Moghuls did not concern themselves about assessing the hills. As for the 
British, in 1800 an offer to farm the hills was made, as will appear from the 
Tippera Collectorate papers, by one Chandra Narayan Cliaudhuri. It was even 
understood by officers of the Government in Calcutta that tho Raja’s engage¬ 
ment was for his whole territory, but the local Collector pointed out that the 
hills of Tippera were not included in tho kabuliyat of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, though they were understood to be the Raja’s property. Again, in 1827 
another farming application was made by Sambhu Chandra Deb Thakur, and 
the ground of its rejection was that the “hills had been so long unassessed, 
and had become to be looked upon as independent territory.” Then in 1836 
the matter was brought to tlie special notice of Government by tho proposal 
to abolish the transit dues levied at the border of the State on hill produco. 

Quoad the zamindari, a former Raja, Rajdhar Manikya, had received an 
abatement on account of the abolition of the sairai dulies. Tho then Raja 
maintained his right to levy them outside of his zamindari. Lord Auckland 
decided that he was not entitled to impose these as well as to receive the 
above-mentioned remission. In 1838 it was held by the Deputy Governor of 
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Bengal {see Appendix D of the History of the North-Eastern Frontier), after a 
review of the previous history of the Raj, that, owing to the unchallenged posses¬ 
sion from at least 1793, the Raja had obtained a prescriptive right to the 
territory within the hills. The independence of Hill Tippera was thus recog¬ 
nised, and it arose from the passivo conduct of the British administration. 
Here, again, I quote Sir Alexandar Mackenzie: “And yet nothing can be 
more certain than the fact that the Moghul Government through whom our 
paramount power comes would have recognized no such vital distinction 
between the highlands and lowlands of the Tippera State.” Both passed 
together from the time that the Moghuls conquered the Raja’s troops. The 
independence of Hill Tippera, as rather broadly laid down in the Government 
letter of 1838, is qualified by the formal recognition of the British as the para¬ 
mount power by each successor to tho throne. 

115. Tho Euldekdr of the Tippera territories seems to have been made 

with the object of avoiding disputes and prevent- 
Faimiy custom of succession to £ n cr intrigue on behalf of a successor. The heir- 

apparent, called Jubraj, must be a male member of 
the ruling house, and is nominated by the ruling Raja. A deputy successor 
is also appointed, called the Bara Thakur. If a Jubraj had been formally 
appointed, then he would become Raja on the death of the Raja, against the 
latter’s natural heirs. Tho Bara Thakur is then entitled to be appointed the 
Jubraj; and tho new Raja has then the power to appoint a new Bara Thakur. 
This, I repeat, was the theory; but it has been so frequently broken in practice 
that there is but little of it left, except that a duly appointed Jubraj should 
succeed against the natural heirs. The preseut Raja appointed as Jubraj in 
March 1899, with the approval of Government, his son, Kumar Birendra 
Kishore, against the supposed claims of the existing Bara Thakur, Samarendra 
Chandra. On the whole, the Bara Thakur appointment is to be condemned as a 
bad system. As far as my own researches go, I find that only threo Bara 
Thakurs over became Jubraj, and ultimately Raja, namely, Dharma Manikya, 
Mukunda Manikya and Krishna Kishor Manikya. It would seem that the 
KuMchdr in future will approximate the principle of primogeniture, for if 
there be no Jubraj appointed and no Bara Thakur, the son will naturally 
succeed, while a ruler'will usually appoint, and has usually appointed in the 
past, his eldest son as Jubraj. 

116. Another custom on which a note should be recorded is in connection 

with the transfer of lands to members of the Raja’s 
family. The custom, as interpreted by Courts, is 
shortly that no Raja can transfer to any rotation 

more than a life interest of any lands in the zamindari. It is a custom capable 
of abuse, not in its application, but in the sequol on the death of the granting 
ruler. In 1837 (Krishna Kishor Manikya v. Harimala, S. D. A. VI, p. 186), 
it was held that a reigning Raja cannot alienate lands of his ‘ zamindari 
beyond his own life. The instance bad been of Kashi Chandra Manikya who 
in 1829 granted lands to his queen Harimala. His successor brought tne suit. 
This decision was further interpreted by the decision ( Isan Chandra Manikya 
v. Mussamat Myrana and others, S. D. A. of 1857, p. 1375 j to the effect that 
the prohibition extended only to the grant to members of the family of tho 
Raja of Tippera. Then in 1868 an attempt was made to defeat the obvious 
meaning of the prohibition by alleging that by marriage out of the family a 
grantee might cease to be a member of the family. This was very properly 
held to be a quibble : Rup Munjari Koiri v. Bir Chandra Jubraj, W. R. IX, 308); 
and the same decision added the corollary that, if grants of this nature are 
actually made, they are voidable by the succeeding ruler. A lady member of 
the family, who held taluk Nanda Kishor Tahbildar, has gone so far as to 
grant some permanent leases, though she herself had only a life interest. These 
havo not yet been formally, set aside. 

. 117. The estate has been divided into tahsils 

A ministration. or dihis for the purposes of collection of rent. 

These are the following:— 

Northern Division, —(l) Bidyakut, (2) Sibnagar, (3) Kasba, (4) Soidabad, 
(5) Uttar Ganganagar, (6) Mogra, (7) Maniyand, (8) Ashtajangah 


Custom as regards alienation by 
members of the llaj family. 
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Central Division .—(1) Bagsimail, (2) Banasua, (3) Bagilara, (4) Jagatpur, 
(5) Comilla, (6) Barapara, (7) Bajapara, (8 i Jorekaran, (9) Kheaish, 

(10) Bagasair, including tho subordinate tahsil of Dhanushara, 

(11) Cbauddagratn, including the subordinate tahsil of Bailpur, 

(12) Sukchail, including the subordinate tahsils of (a) Cheora, 
b) Ranirhat, (c) Bliajankara, and (d) Pathanpara. 

Southern Division. —(1) Mrijanagar, (2) Kolapara, (3) Baksh Mohammed, 
(4) Fulgu/.i, (a) Kalirbazaar, (6) Chandgazi, (7) Pathannagar, (8) 
Andhannanik, (9) Daulatpur, (10) Subahpur. 

These divisions arc mostly of broken parganas. Bagasair and Chaudda- 
gram, however, cover exactly the parganas of those names; Sukchail deals with 
Tishna pargana, and Chandgazi with Jagatpur pargana only. 

Previous to 1890, the Northern Division was managed from Agartala, and 
the Central and Southern Divisions from Comilla. In that year the present 
three divisions were constituted with head-quarters for sub-managers at Mogra, 
Comilla and Feni. Even now, the Feni head-quarters are three miles outside of 
the limits of the estate. For effective supervision further sub-division of tho 
administrative circles is required. Formerly, in tho Northern Division, the 
rents of all taluks were paid at Mogra. Since 1892 the rents, which are 
under Ks. 50, have been paid into the local tahsils. 

There have been European managers for about sixty years. Balms Sura- 
mani Sinha Iiay, Kali Charan Sinlia Ray, Durga Charan Sinha Ray, and 
Gopal Krishna Sinha Ray were dewans between 17G0 and 1820. in the 
name of Durga Charan dewan was created the enormous Chakbasta taluk of 
Durga Charan Ray. Mr. Pierre Courjon was manager from about 1820; Mr. 
J. P. Wise in 1842, and Mr. W. F. Campbell in 1843. Babu Ram Dulal Nandi 
and Babu liar Kishor Ray Avere managing dewans for a short time in 1842 
and 1857. Mr. Campbell had a long service of over 20 years, and his name is 
still reverenced. Baba Ram Manikya Ray was dewan in 1877. Then followed 
Mr. Smith in 1874, Mr. Larminie ,in 1870, Mr. E. F. Sandys in 1885, and 
Mr. C. W. McMinn from 1892. Previous to Mr. McMinn’s appointment Babus 
Raj Mohan Mitra and Sarat Chandra Bosu had been dewans. 

118. There is hardly a part of this zamiudari, which at one time or another 

has not been in farm. Now leases are falling in 
The ijara sys-cm m t >e estate. y car ]y ) and are not being renewed: the result is that 

the Raja is holding direct nearly two-thirds of his property. It needs no words 
of mine to condemn the ijara system which prevailed in the past. The system 
had th$ worst effect in the aroa in whioh the nature of the tenures assisted 
any tendency to dishonesty on the part of tho ijaradars. I give tho details 
of tho ijara leases in the large and well-known Nurnagar pargana in tho 
Northern Division from the beginning of tbis century. LalaDhir Singh held it 
from 1805 till 1809. .Jngannath Bardhan, the well-known dewan of the Bitghar 
family, held it at a rent of lis. 33,601 from 1810 to 1814. It is not now 
known who held the pargana from 1815 to 1819. The Mir Sahebs of Shahapur 
(said to be the descendants of one of the officers of Sultan Ilossein Shah) 
and Lai Chand Ratna Poddar of Kasha held the farm from 1820 to 1825; 
and Lala Dhir Singh held it agaiu from 1826 to 1830. Two other members of 
tho Bitghar family held the farm from 1831 to 1835,the rent boing Rs. 28,201. 
In 1836 the pargana became khas. In these thirty years a wholesale confusion 
had been made both of rent-free and rent-paying tenures. In the Contral 
Division, Raghu Nath Prashad Tewari and other wealthy settlers from the 
North-Western Provinces have been tho largest holders of land in farm. It is 
said that Shamsher Gazi once obtained the farm of Meherkul pargana in the 
Central Division. In the Southern Division there have been many and fre¬ 
quent changes of farmers. 

119. The taluks of Nurnagar and of the adjoining parganas in the North¬ 

ern Division have been referred to iu the chapter on 
Tho taluki Bystem of pargana Land Tenures. The tenure-holders of this area are 
Nurnagar. most important of the intermediary holders 

within the estate. Their tenures have been the subject of much litigation; and 
most contradictory assertions have been made regarding their origin. The 
view of the leading talukdars is that they are more important than the zainindar, 

K 
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or, as they told Sir Charles Elliott, “ that they possessed very ancient titles, 
in some cases anterior to the Maharaja’s.” They hold that the pargana was 
not originally part of Chakla Roshnabad; and. that they paid, as proprietors, 
their revenue direct into the treasury at Dacca. When the capital of Bengal 
was removed from Dacca to Murshidabad, it was found difficult, so they say, to 
collect the revenue from the talukdars, and it was, therefore, arranged that the 
Raja of Hill Tippera should bo the collecting and remitting agent- and that 
he should obtain a share of the profits. I do not say that all the talukdars hold 
these views; but these are the views held by some of the more important 
amongst them. 

They date their present condition of penury and loss of prestige from 
the decision of Mr. John Bullcr in his letter of the 13th May 1792, addressed 
to Mr. MacGuire, Collector of Tippera. Government had been enquiring as 
to the taluks which might be made independent. Mr. Bullcr wrote as follows :— 

“ In this zetnindary there aro no talukdars of that description which are liable to sepa¬ 
ration. There are several persons who stato themselves talukdars in the northern parts of 
the zemindary, but the zomindar is the proprietor of tho soil, and the talukdars do not hold 
their taluks by any tenure such as to provont the zemindar or person in charge from raising 
his rents upon thorn ad libitum at the expiration of tho term of every engagement which 
(Mr. Leako’s five years’ settlement excepted) has been generally from year to year.” 

On the other hand, the Raja has not gained by the immoderate statements 
of his agents that the talukdars aro mere commission agents and liable to bo 
turned out at any time. I am certain that the superior officials of the Raj do 
not now hold this view; but it was gravely put forward before the District 
Judge on behalf of the Kaj in a land acquisition case only five years ago 
(No. 3 of 1894). The flaw in the talukdars’ allegations is that the rulers of Hill 
Tippera were sovereign proprietors of the land of the Northern Division of 
the estate long before the inroads of the Moghul or of tho English. It is, 
however, true that the first taluks of Nurnagar were created during a tempo¬ 
rary eclipse of the rulo of the Tippera Rajas. As far as I can impartially state 
the facts regarding the Nurnagar talukdars, they are as follows: The whole 
country covered by tho Nurnagar and adjacent parganas was part of the an¬ 
cient Tippera realm, referred to in tho earlier part of this chapter. At the 
end of the 16th century, the country was called Hiung Biung and Kailargar 
(some say Hung Thung and Kailasi). The most of it was then uncultivated. 
After the Moghuls’ invasion in the beginning of the 17th century, they entered 
into an engagement for the reclamation of the pargana with one Kayet Ram 
Dhar. Ho and Banamali Bardhan had come from Western Bengal in the train 
of the Governor of Bengal as Chaudhuri and Mazumdar. Kayet Raip Dhar 
did not reclaim the lands himself, but started the reclamation by making settle¬ 
ments of taluks with other persons. At first during his management no rent 
was assessed, nor any revenue paid to the Moghul Governor. His successors, 
Dhan Ray and Basanta Narayan, settled rents for these taluks, and paid revenue 
to the Moghul Government into the treasury of the Nawab of Dacca; but only 
for a short period, for they afterwards withheld payment. In consequence of 
the internecine quarrels among the successors of Kayet Ram, the Nawab sent 
out Nurulla Beg to manage the reclamation, and he christened the pargana 
after himself. At the end of the 17th century, tho Rajas had become again 
independent, and then the country was once more subdued by the Moghuls after 
the first quarter of the 18th century. Immediately before that the Raja Dharma 
Manikya was liable to an assessment for Rs. 25,000 for pargana Nurnagar, but 
this was remitted to him as a military jagir. This remission continued till the 
time of tho British assessments. Now the talukdars were undoubtedly at first 
created under Moghul chaudhuris or collectors of revenue; hut they were never 
looked upon as in any way proprietors. I have traced the genealogy of the 
groat Bardhan family of Bidyakut, Bitghar and Kaitala, and of the Chaudhuri 
family of Natghar and other places. These are admittedly two of the oldest 
families in the pargana, but in no caso is the starting point in this district 
earlier than the beginning of the 17th century. When the Rajas became free, 
rent was paid to them, instead of to Dacca. This state of things has continued 
till the present time. The right to take rent bolonged to the family of the 
rulers of Tippera as a territorial power, and the Moghuls obtained that right 
through conquest and exercised it. The right reverted to tho Tippera Rajas 
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when they regained their independence, and continued when they paid revenue 
to the paramount power. In a well-known case (Appeal No. 104, Ram Mohan 
Das v. Rajdhar Manikya) decided in the Provincial Court on 15th Juno 1797, 
the right to independent settlement of revenue was refused to a typical talukdar. 
It is admitted by t’alukdars themselves that the Rajas themselves granted taluks 
and rent-free lands cut of taluks as far back as the reigns of Kalyan Manikya, 
Gobinda Manikya, Ram Manikya and Ratna Manikya, all in the 17th contury. 
Subdivision, amalgamation, and later grants havo brought about the presont 
state of the taluks. It can then bo asserted with accuracy that the Nurnagar 
talukdars were always dependent, and never did pay revenue direct. Kayet 
Ram Dhar and Nurulla Beg under Muhammadan rule bore the same relation to 
the talukdars as the Rajas after the restoration of their territory. 

120. The place names of Nurnagar reveal the immigration of the Bardhans 
and other well-known families. Banamali Bardhan came with Nurulla Beg to 
Dacca from Burdwan district. On settling in Tippora, his son, Bidyarambha, 
founded the now large villago of Bidyakut. Numerous descendants have 
settled in Ramchandrapur, Bitghar, Khairala, Ramnagar, Kaitala and other 
places. Chandi Prasad was a well-known member of this family; he obtained 
for the family tho title of Ray Neogi from the Raj. After one of his sons, 
Rup Ram Ray, tho Rupkhal is named. Tho village Ramchandrapur is called 
after another son. One of Rup Ram’s sons, Ram Deb, founded Ramnagar. The 
well-known Bhairab Bazaar in the Mymensingh district is called after Bhairab, 
a great-great-great grandson of Rup Ram. In litigation concerning that bazaar 
and by internecine feuds, this family has lost a mint of money. The present 
leading member is Isan Chandra Ray of Kaitala, a great-great grandson of Rup 
Ram Ray. One member of the family, Jagannath, was a dewan of the Raj. 
The members have in their time received large taluks and large rent-free grants; 
but of the latter, they now claim very much more than they over received. Isan 
Chandra Ray has now lost much of his property by mortgage to Raghu Nath 
Das of Dacca; but in our papers his name still remains, as Raghu Nath Babu 
has done little to take possession. The extensivo pucka buildings at Kaitala 
and Bitghar represent great wealth and prestige in tho past. 

The next family of note is the Ohaudhuri family, who came from West 
Bengal. Now they are settled at Pattan, Majlispur, Mainpur, Morkota and 
Natghar. The huge taluk of tho Morkota branch is now held diroct by the Raj, 
while the members of the Natghar family have fallen upon evil days, and will 
continue to fall unless they can stop their senseless family squabbles and their 
bickerings with the Raj. I am indebted to Babu Krishna Kishor Ray Neogi 
of Kaitala for his account of these families. 

121. The attitude of the Nurnagar talukdars is a curious mixture of sub¬ 
missive deference and independent pride. Litigation has admittedly been the 
curse of their community in the past. Their futuro rests as much with them¬ 
selves as with the Raj. Their margin of profit will of course be considerably 
curtailed by tho presont settlement; but, on the other hand, it will be a matter 
of surprise if the records now given to them do not facilitate their collections 
and by dispersing uncertainty enhance the value of their tenures. 


CHAPTER II. 

FISCAL HISTOEY. 

122. The Rajas of Hill Tippera have continued to hold the property of 

Chakla Roshnabad as an estate in British India from 
Proprietorship. the time of the Permanent Settlement. Disputes as 

to the succession to the State gaddi have been tolerably frequent; and the claim 
in such disputes has included the zamindari as well as the State. There have 
been two views held—one that as part of the claim was for the territory within 
British India, the British Courts had jurisdiction, and that the succession to 
the State was governed by the succession in the zamindari; the other, that 
no amount of assenting to the jurisdiction of British Courts in the past could 
make the question of succession in a Native State necessarily subject to legal 
decision in British Courts. Tho last pronouncement is that of the High 
Court in 1883 (I. L. R., Cal. IX, p. 535), namely, that the British Courts have 
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no jurisdiction to deal with the title to the succession. The Privy Council in 
the body of their judgment in 1869 (12 W. R. Privy Council, p. 21) had 
already said that the contest as to the title to reign was a “ matter, rather, of 
State policy than one proper for judicial decision.” 

Unlike so many of the Bengal zamindaris, the estate has escaped salo ori 
account of default of paying Government revenue, notwithstanding these 
difficulties of succession. The proprietor is, and has been, the 16-anna holder 
of the whole mahal. Ever since the Permanent Settlement the principal resi¬ 
dence of the proprietor has been at Agartala within the Hill State. New Agar- 
tala or Natun Habeli was founded in 1838, in the time of Raja Krishna Kishor 
Manikya. As far as the zamindari is concerned, the proprietor is practically an 
absentee proprietor. Last century the ruler of Hill Tippera had palaces within 
the zamindari; and ruins are visible to-day at Salbanpur and Noagaon, while 
tradition affirms that there was a Rajbari next the Gunmanikya tank at 
Baidyer Bazaar, and another to the north-west of Mrijanagar in the Southern 
Division. 

123. The Permanent Settlement in 1793 (1199 B. E.) was made with Raja 

Rajdhar Manikya for Rs. 1,39,676 sicca. Kistbandis 

Government revenue. f or this amount were executed by him under his seal 

in the years 1793, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, and 1800. The first formal kabu- 
liyat was taken by the Collector of Tippera in 1805 (1212 B.E.) from his suc¬ 
cessor, Ra ja Ram GangaDeb Manikya, for this sum equal in Company rupees to 
Rs. 1,48,987-11 9. The estate was then called Chakla Roshnabad of Subah 
Bengal, Sarkar Udaypur, Mahal Khalisa, zilla Roshnabad (Tippera). Kistbandis 
were again executed in the years 1805, 1809, 1813, 1827,1829, 1832, and 1855. 
By the resumption proceedings of 1842, a sum of Rs. 4,626-7-9 was added to the 
sadar jama. The total then became Rs. 1,53,614-3-6; but on account of sub¬ 
sequent abatements for lands acquired for the Comilla municipality and the 
Assam-Bongal Railway, this amount was reduced to Rs. 1,52,530-8-5-t. In 
addition, there are the small amounts due to Government on account of tho 
revenue of minor mahals. The present Government revenue is made up as 
follows:— 


Chakla Roshnabad 
Dlmrtna Narayan Taluk 
Mnuza Ohaudsri Wiigairah 
Do. Mirpur Wagairah 
Do. Palgoonkara 
Polioe bajapti mahal, Mudafat Panchu Hazari 
Mauza Chhotara ... 


11s. A. 1 *. 
1,52,530 8 51 
104 11 4 
260 9 0 
51 5 0 
80 14 10 
235 11 9 
19 7 G 


1,53,283 3 104 


Thero are no data available for the apportionment of the sum among the 
different parts of tho estate in the two districts. The incidence of Govern¬ 
ment revenue, exclusive of all cesses, is per acre of the whole area 6‘7 anuas, 
or 2 annas per talukdar’s kani, or 2 6 annas per Tippera kani. 

124. Before proceeding to give an account of the earlier settlements, I must 

first lay it down that, previous to the Permanent 
Settlements of the estate previous Settlement, the Hill (State and the zamindari in the 

plains were looked upon as one under the name of 
Tippera; also that the only trustworthy account of these settlements is con¬ 
tained in Mr. J ames Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, written in 
i786. 

In the year 1582, the Asal Tumar Jama was prepared for the Emperor 
Akbar by Todar Mai. In that the area then known as Tippera was not 
included, as it was then unconquered. The most of the rest of the present 
district Tippera, together with Noakhali, after excluding tho Chakla 
Roshnabad area, was settled with outsiders as Sarkar Sonargaon. In tho time 
of thoEmporor Jeliangir, in 1620, the Moghul troops advanced to Udaypur in Hill 
Tippera; tribute had been demanded, but was refused by the Raja; the Raja 
Jasodhar Manikya was sent a prisoner to Delhi, and the Moghuls laid waste 
the country. The Raja Kalyan Manikya stood forth and proclaimed the 
independence of Tippera in 1625. But the Governor of Bengal, Sultan Suja 
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Khan, again invaded the country. After first suffering defeat, he was able to 
reduce the country when Shah Jehan had become Emperor. A settlement for 
the newly-called Snrkar of Udaypur, including Nurnagar, Meherkul, and two 
other parganas of the zamindari, had been made, probably about 1628, with 
Enja Kalyan Manikya for Es. 99,860, and this amount appears in Sultan 
Suja Khan’s accounts for the year 1658, 

The area settled shows that the Moghuls did not trouble themselves about 
the hill country. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the then Tippera 
was again free, and had ceased paying tribute. During the reign of Emperor 
Mohammed Shah in 1722, Jaffir Khan (Murshid Kuli Khan), who was then 
Governor of Bengal, re-arranged the Sarkars under the heads of chaklas. One 
of these chaklas was called Jehangirnagar, which included the present districts 
of Tippera and Noakhali, excepting the part then known as Tippera. This 
territory of Tippera was made up, after the exclusion of pargana Daudpur, of 
the whole of Sarkar Udaypur and of part of Sarkar Sonargaon, and remained 
practically unassessed. Nevertheless in the time of Jaffir Khan the superiority 
of the representative of the Moghul Empire was then acknowledged by the 
Tippera Eajas by the presentation of elephants and by the receipt of khilats 
in the same way in which the suzerainty of the British Government is now 
acknowledged by the presentation of a nazar and acceptance of a khilat on the 
occasion of each succession to the throne. At this time Dharma Manikya 
(1714—1783) was liable to a nominal tribute of Es. 25,000 for the pargana of 
Nurnagar, which at the same time was entirely remitted by the Moghul rulers 
aB a military jagir. The Chakla Jehangirnagar was made up of a number of 
small zamindaris classed under the name of the principal one, Jellalpur. The 
Moghul accounts show that the territory then known as Tippera was a dis¬ 
memberment from this chakla; but it was so in name only, for Tippera had 
never been really united with it. However, between .1725 and 1733 the next 
Governor, Suja-ud-daula, through the treachery of a distant nephew of the 
reigning Raja, Dharma Manikya, was able to send an army under his Dewan, 
Mir Habbib, into the territory; and for the second time the lands of the Tippera 
Eajas were brought under the subjection of the Moghul arms. When Suja-ud- 
daula was proceeding to settle all the lands in the Bengal Governorship or 
subab, he re-arranged the old chaklas, and called the new divisions ektimans or 
zamindari tracts. Tippera or Eoshnabad now consisted of 24 Parganas, 20 of 
Sarkar Udaypur and 4 of Sarkar Sonargaon, and was settled in 1732 with the 
usurping nephew, Jagat Manikya, for Es. 92,993. The twenty parganas of 
Sarkar Udaypur make up what is now called the Northern Division. They 
were— 


Akorailla 


Rs. 

75 

Ambarpur, &o. 



Dharmapur 


4,456 

Haveli Raipur 


947 

Hotwali, &o. 


... 29,925 

Comilla Gar 


188 

Kot Konulla 


80 

Nurnagar 


... 25,000 

Rajgaon 


325 


Total 

... 60,993 


I am sorry I have not been able to identify all of these. The other four 
parganas make up the Central and Southern Divisions— 


No tv called. 


Mhercool 

Meherkul 

Rs. 

... 18,000 
2,400 

Bagasar 

Bagasair ... 

Burak-Kindal 

Kkandal 

8,000 

Bilsa 

...... 

3,600 


Total 

. 32,000 


The tract then settled thus corresponded with the present estate of Eoshnabad ; 
for the Moghuls, as before, left the hilly portion alone. The capital in those 
days was Udaypur, 25 miles east of Comilla. But this sum of Ks. 92,993 was 
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not all paid, inasmuch, as a remission of Rs. 45,000 was granted—Rs. 25,000 on 
account of tho Nurnagar jagirs and Rs. 20,000 on account of elephant-catching. 
The same Suja-ud-daula during his rule between 1725 and 1739 imposed 
several abwabs, one of which was a general impost of Rs. 1,84,751 on “Tipra 
Roshnabad ” under the name of Fauzdari abwab; but in this, too, a deduction of 
Rs. 87,993 of excess valuation had to be made, leaving a balance of Rs. 96,758, 
Out of tho nominal assessment of Rs. 1,84,751, the Rajas actually paid only 
nominal amounts. The abwab of Rs. 1,84,751 was for a long time not entered 
in the public accounts. In 1757, in the time of the Bengal Governor, Mir 
Jaffir, this total was cooked up as follows :— 


Original revenue 


Rs. 

92,993 

Additional revenue ... 


24,405 

Revenue for pargana Daudpur 

• » • 

13,453 

Abwabs 

* • « 

8,900 

Jagir 

... 

25,000 

Elephant-oatohing—compensation allowance 

20,000 


Total ... 1,84,751 


When Mir Mohammed Kasim Ali Khan became Governor, this assessment 
was publicly accounted for in the accounts of 1762-63 under the head of 
Kaifiyat. In his time the assessment was altered to Rs. 1,09,376 in 1762, 
during the reign of Raja Krishna Manikya. After the annexation by the 
British in 1761, the first year’s assessment was Rs. 1,00,001 sicca. The 
amount was changed to Rs. 1,05,000 in 1765—the year of the transfer of the 
Dewani to the British under the East India Company,—to Rs. 1,50,602 in 1766, 
to Rs. 1,33,001 in 1769, and to Rs. 1,68,001 in 1781. Throughout these old 
accounts, one is struck with the fictitious entries, and abrupt and unexplained 
alterations. In 1782, as the then Raja refused to appear to make a settlement 
for a terra of years for the lands in the plains, (not, as Babu Kailas Chandra 
Sinha says, because the estate was being ruled badly) Mr. Ralph Leake, tho 
Resident in Tippera (then corresponding with the presont estate of Chakla 
Roshnabad), was enjoined by the Board, in a letter of the 30th January 1782, 
to take the management in his own charge and issue parwana to tho 
chaudhuris and raiyats. Intrigue and attempts at usurpation were then 
rampant within the State. The order was carried into effect, and the estate 
was managed by the Resident, until immediately before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, by collecting direct from the pargana chaudhuris or other farmers. 
The arrangements made for settlement by the Resident were confirmed in a 
letter of tbo 29th April 1782. An allowance of Its, 1,000 a month was granted 
to the zamindar, contingent on his staying in Comilla. Among the zaminclari 
charges for 1786 is contained an item of mushahara for the zamindar of 
Tippera, Rs. ll,379-4-19g. The estate was not delivered up till 1792. In 
December 1792, the Collector reported that Tippera had been divided into 
small portions, and settlements concluded with tho farmers, and he gave the 
reasons for the dispossession of the zamindar and the arrangements for 
the maintenance of his family. In the moantime minai papers of rent-free 
lands, which are now in the Collectorate, were prepared under tho orders of 
June 1782 of the Revenue Committee (the predecessor of the Board of 
Revenue) to “ compile an account of all lands included under the general deno¬ 
mination of lakhiraj, or rent-free lands, the annual amount, the person to whom 
granted, tho date of grant, and the names of the present holders.” In 1785 the 

i ’ama was reduced on account of the calamities of the previous season. In 1786 
lajdhar Manikya, who had succeeded his uncle, Krishna Manikya, in 1785, 

S ectioned the Board of Revenue, to the effect that Mr. Buffer, the thon Resi- 
ent, would not give him a diroct settlement. In 1787 a settlement was again 
made to the exclusion of the zamindar. In 1788 the Board stiff disapproved 
of a direct settlement with the zamindar, and there was a settlement with the 
pargana chaudhuris for Rs. 1,70,000 subject to the deduction on account of 
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rahdari duties abolished at Nurnagar, Singhbat, and Hajiganj. The following 
are some of the mahals then separately settled:— 

Meharkul (Rs. 22,161), Uttar Kalipur (Rs. 5,501), Kandipara, &c. (now 
part of Corailla), Nurnagar and Bisalghar, Champaknagar and Joydevnagar, 
(Rs. 1,788>, Caliapur (Rs. 1,201', Tishna (Rs. 8,500) Bagasair (Rs. 3,025), 
Chauddagram (Rs. 3,760), Khamar Tishna (Rs. 1,701) (now included in 
Tishna pargana), Julai Ratannagar (Rs. 2,001), Khamar Fultali (Rs. 1,500) 
(now included in pargana Meherkul), Rajdharnagar (Rs. 1,261), Dhalesvar, 
Durjaynagar, Sabek Ratannagar, and Jagannath. Theso divisions are nearly 
all modern parganas. In June 1790 it was decided that an yearly settlement 
be made and that tire decennial settlement be postponed in the districts 
Mymensingh, Dacca, and Tippera. About this time the extent of the Tippora 
district was altered; but the original Tippera or Roshnabad was the subject 
of the Permanent Settlement in 1793. The fiscal history from the time of the 
Permanent Settlement has already been discussed. 

125. Towards the end of the period during which the estate was held 
. , direct without settlomont with the zamindar Raja, 

meE^nands^Tm thc d e 9 tl e to ‘ Mr. John Buller made a survey of pargana Nur¬ 
nagar. Some of his chittas I find dated 1791 
(1201 T.S.). In the chapter on Survey has been given the headings of the 
papers usod by him. He prepared a record of the lands held rent-free as well 
as of the lands of rent-paying tenures, and there is an interesting correspondence 
between the totals of rent-freo lands as given by him and as recorded in the 
minai papers. In 1792 the Raja had an abstract made, probably from John 
Buller’s papers, in which all the rent-free areas are shown as having been 
extracted out of the gross area held by taluks and in which tho net area is shown 
as subject to deduction for cost of collection and tenure-holder’s profit after 
which deduction the final net area was assessed with rent. If in the Nurnagar 
tract these records had been retained and referred to, it would have been well 
for the Raj. But the pargana was let out in farm from the time of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement till 1836, and in that period it passed through the hands of 
at least five sets of farmers. The result was, that when tho pargana emerged 
from its period of farming, all trace of the origin of rent-free holdings was lost, 
and the method of assessment of the taluks had been altered. I can find no 
papers relating to any surveys in the Central and Southern Divisions before 
the year 1837; but everything points to the conclusion that there had been 
before that date surveys on the basis of which settlements were mado. In that 
year, 1837 (12-17 T.S.), a very largo area then held either khas or in farm was 
measured. The original chittas are not now forthcoming. Copies were pre¬ 
pared in the time of Mr. Campbell, who was manager between 1843 and 1865. 
A large number of these copies are now in existence. In 1838 the Chakla 
Bisalghar, which included the smaller parganas Dharmapur, Gopinathpur, &c., 
in the east of the Northern Division, was surveyed. A settlement was made with 
the talukdars on tho basis of that survey. During Mr. Campbell’s management 
Mr. Sweeney was appointed Surveyor, and ho continued to act till the time of 
Mr. Larminie. He surveyed altogether 36 villages in the north-east part of the 
Northern Division. His maps are in the Raj record-room and represent neat 
work; but the papers are incomplete or lost. The chittas do not appear to have 
been ever totalled. He also surveyed somo villages in the Central Division. 
Absolutely nothing was done to take advantage of his survey. The money spent 
on it was simply wasted. With these exceptions no further general survey was 
ever mado in the north; only scattered tenures which had been obtained by 
auction-purchase or which were being sued for enhancement were measured; and 
the talukdars also by survey found out what tenants they had and mado settle¬ 
ment accordingly. In Raj surveys everybody,—talukdar, raiyat and amin— 
had a motivo for deceiving the proprietor. In the Central Division, Tishna 
pargana seems to have been most often measured. Parts of Bagasair, Tishna, 
and Meherkul were measured betwoen the years 1877 and 1890. The maps are 
good. There are both khasras and khatians. The kani was then, as now, 0'40 
aero. Similarly, in the Southern Division from 1874 onwards to 1888 the 
greater part of parganas Khandal, Dakshin Sik, Sabek Ratannagar, Julai 
Ratannagar, &c., wore measured according to the same standard; and khasra, 
khatian, and goshwara were prepared. These surveys in the Central and 
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Southern Divisions were carried on under the superintendence of the late 
Dewan Babu Raj Mohan Mit-ra, himself an old Civil Court arnin. Two things 
are noteworthy in connection with these surveys: first, the measurement was 
made in bighas and kattas, and then converted to kanis and gandas; this 
needlessly magnified the office of the amin; and secondly , the result of a 
large survey, which is traditionally in the Raj supposed to have cost a lakh of 
rupees, was almost never used in the settlement by kabuliyat which succeeded 
it. The kabuliyats were taken as if the record of plots did not exist. It is 
almost incomprehensible, if one was not aware of similar instances of fatuity 
in zamindari administration. I have taken a good amount of trouble to 
find out whether any inference could be drawn from a comparison of the 
statistics of that survey and of the cadastral survey. Unfortunately homestead 
was included under one total with cultivated land, and the old records are 
very incomplete. However, by taking a number of selected villages, I was able 
to prove the following observations, which are probably correct for the whole 
area:—(1) that the present cadastral survey has been completed with fewer 
plots ; (2) that the number of tenants has increased; (3) that there has been 
an increase in the area cultivated—11 per cent.—within 17 years in the case of 
the selected villages; and (4) that the amount of cultivable area has decreased 
considerably. 
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Fart III. 

JUcount of the Resent attb Settlement froteebings. 

CHAPTER i. 

SURVEY AND PREPARATION OP THE REOORD-OP.RIGHTS UP TO ATTESTATION. 

126. Soon after the passing of the Tenancy Act, it was the subject of 

enquiry in 1887 by the District Officers of Tippera 
Institution of Proceedings. an( i oakhali as to whether the relation of the proprie¬ 
tor of Chakla Roshnabad with his tenantry did not require that a rocord-of-rights 
should be made under the Tenancy Act. In tho beginning of 1890 the 
Commissioner of Chittagong maintained that such a rccord-of-rights was neces¬ 
sary in the interests of both parties. Rai Uma Kanta Das Bahadur, then 
Minister of the Raj, admitted the probable benefits, but demurred on the score 
of the great expense. Thereupon, in tho end of 1890, the Commissioner made 
further enquiries with a view to having proceedings instituted by Government 
under section 101 (2) (S) of the Tenancy Act. In the beginning of 1891 the 
Minister, alroady having poiuted out the objection to tho work being done on 
a large scale, agreed to apply for the settlement of pargana Chauddagram, and 
later of some villages in pargana Bagasair, both in tho Central Division. The 
Bengal Government at this stage did not wish to take any action which might 
embarrass the Minister. For causes which I need not mention here, the Minister 
was over-sanguine as to his power to put tho rent-rolls straight, independently of 
a cadastral survey, and was not too successful. As the result of further discussion, 
the Minister applied, in his letter of the 7th October 1891, for the survey and 
settlement of the whole of the Northern Division. This is the only formal 
application which has been recorded in the Land Revenue Proceedings of the 
Government of Bengal, No. 69-82 of June 1892. There is no subsequent letter 
applying for the remainder; but when, in April 1892, the Director of Land 
Records visited Comilla to make the preliminary arrangements, it was an 
accepted fact that all the zamindaris in the Central and Southern Divisions 
were to bo brought under survey and settlement. Indeed, as early as the 21st 
October 1891, it was understood by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal that all the zamindaris were to be settled, as will appear from Hi« 
Honour’s letter of that date addressed to His Highness the Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera. The matter had been settled orally. The proposed arrangements 
for the survey and settlement were contained in Mr. Finucane’s note of the 
6th and 7th April 1892; and these were ombodied together with the pronounce¬ 
ment of Government in No. 136T.—R., Land Revenue, of the 12th May 1892, 
addressed to the Commissioner of Chittagong. It had been proposed by the 
then Collector, Mr. Greer, that the survey in the two districts should be completed 
in one year; but the Minister, on the 12th August 1892, in reply to the Govern¬ 
ment order of 12th May 1892, requested that the survey might bo protracted 
over two years. In the meantime, in March 1892, Mr. McHatton had been 
gazetted as Assistant Superintendent of Survey for the two districts; and in 
April 1892 the first notification was issued for the survey, under the Survey 
Act, of the Northern Division 

127. Traverse survey began at the end of the cold weather of 1891-92; and 
from April till the middle of July, Mr. McHatton had completed the traverse 
survey of 150 villages in the Northern Division. Tho obstruction which he met 
there from the talukdars resulted in the visit of the Collector, Mr. Greor, to 
Mogra on the 19th May. Mr. Greer recorded then that steadfast passive resistance 
was being offered; that tho talukdars would apparently lose a large proportion 
of the enormous profits which they were then enjoying—a probability which 
has become a fact—as the areas and the rents of tho taluks were being ascer¬ 
tained ; and that they naturally desired to be left alone. Tho demarcation was 
therofore carried on under great difficulty. I shall refer to this later in 
discussing the principles of demarcation. In the recess of 1892, 300 men were 
under training under the Survey Officer, but only 125 were chosen for the 
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work of the next season. In November 1892 Hazaribagh coolies were imported 
to overcome the labour difficulty. During the next season, 1892-93, the 
traverse survey was completed in the remaining two Divisions; and the 
cadastral survey was begun in January 1893. Mr. McHatton was the Survey 
Officer, and his two European Assistants remained till the end of the traverse 
survey. The Settlement Officer first appointed was Babu Kali Sankar Sen, 
Deputy Collector, and ho was gazetted in Docember 1892. The traverse was 
carried on by means of sub-surveyors, and the agency for the cadastral survey 
was over 200 Bengali amins and 22 Hindustani amins with inspectors and 
head-inspectors. All the Northern Division and more than one-third of the 
Central Division were khanapuried by June 1893. The staff had to contend 
against passive obstruction from the people, inexperience of newly trained 
amins, intricate mixture of tenures, and the ignorance of the proprietor’s officers 
regarding the position of tenuros. The difficulty, too, about cooly labour w&$ a 
real one. The cadastral survey and rocord-writing were continued ih the 
next season, 1893-94, in the Central and Southern Divisions, until in July all 
was complete. In that season there were changes in the appointment of the 
Settlement Officer. It was proposed by the Director of Land Records in May 
1893 that a civilian should be put in charge of the settlement; but the matter re¬ 
mained pending till December, when it was determined that Rai Sarat Chandra 
Banerjee Bahadur be invitod to come from Assam. Ho joined on the 28th 
December 1893, but remained only till the 6th February 1894. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Barada Charan Mitra from the Orissa settlement, who remained 
till the 2lst August 1894. Throe Assistant Settlement Officers joined the settle¬ 
ment within that season. Babu Kali Sankar Son had remained on as Assistant 
Settlement Officer. Kanungos were also attached; and their number was 
increased to four in the month of June 1894. I note here that I have given 
in the Appendix No. 1 details of all the Government notifications concerning 
both the survey-settlement operations and the officers employed. 

128. It is here necessary to put on record the facts connected with the 
_ traverse and cadastral surveys. The intersection of 

raverse survey. the meridian of 91° E. long, with the parallel of 

24° N. lat. was taken as the origin of the survey for the North fern Division: 
the samo had been used for the survey of the Sarail estate. For the Genital 
and Southern Divisions the origin of survey was taken as 90° E. long, and 
20° N. lat. The permanent stations were differently marked in the different 
divisions. In the Northern Division the stations wore marked by rough-dressed 
prism-shaped stone pillars procured from the Bengal Stone Company: 969 of 
the larger ones (3' X 9" X 9" X 9") for the trijunctional points and 2,531 of the 
smaller onos (2 , x5"x5"x5' / ) for the traverse stations. In tho Central and 
Southern Divisions glazed pottery cylinders, obtained from Messrs. Burn & Co., 
Raniganj, were used to the number of 11,211; the 3'x8" size at 12 annas for 
the trijunctional points, and the 2'x2" size at 6 annas for the traverse Stations. 

The receipts from tho leading villagers for these marks were taken, and 
are being deposited in the Tippcra and Noakhali Collectorates. They will be 
useful in cases of future enquiry, and are the only portion of the demarcation 
nathi which has been preserved. Unfortunately, in a few villages I have 
received no receipts from the Survey Department. 

The unused stone pillars were left principally at Kasba and Nayanpur, 
and my last census of them shows 193 large whole ones, 140 small whole ones, 
and a number of broken pieces. The unused cylinders have been stacked 
principally at Comilla. There aro 63 large ones, 3,051 small ones, and a 
number of broken* piecos. The details have been furnished to the Collector 
in my letter No. 436, dated 25th March 1899. The Collector has signified 
in his letter No. 2062G., datod 30th March 1899, his willingness to take over 
these articles. 

The traverse operations were connected with the following Groat Trigono¬ 
metrical stations:— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 


Barjatna or Kataniaraura, H. S. 
Rokhia or Okhiamura, II. 8. 
Gojalia or Gajaliamura, H. S. 
Chikania, H. 8. 

Bijar Singh, H. 8. 


Eastern Frontier series. 


East Calcutta longitudinal series. 
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129. The purpose of tho survey was to embrace only tho zamindari known 

as Chakla Roshnabad. By the Conference of Dccem- 
indud‘rtX b0 \t th Ca T Stf a i her 1892 it was determined that tho property of the 
Survey. Raj m the Lalmai Hills m 1 ippera district should 

not be surveyed. The same Conference resolved 
that the villages in which the Raj had a 4-anna share in Noakhali district should 
be surveyed ; but this decision was altered by the letter No. 298 of 19th April 
1894 of the Manager to tho Collector, in whioh it was said that the Raj did 
not wish pargana Dandra to be surveyed. Certain adjustments are next 
requirod before the exact area of Chakla Roshnabad can be determined. The 
Sylhet portion of that estate, amounting to 10,574 acres, was expressly excluded 
in 1892. In the course of the survey further deductions were made. The 
Alekdiha mahal of seven villages in tho south-west of pargana Meherkul 
in the Central Division was omitted, because it had boen surveyed and 
settled under the Tenancy Act in 1888. Three villages of the Southern 
Division, Ballabhpur, Uttar Panua, and Jagannath Sonapur, were entirely 
omitted, as they wore held entirely in patni. Two villages, Asrabpur and 
Unaishar, within two miles south of Comilla, were formerly includoa within 
Chakla Roshnabad, but now they form a separate estate surrounded by the 
zamindari: they form the Unaishar No. 110 Bajapti mahal of the Collectorate, 
and are held now by tho heirs of the late Muhammed Gazi Chaudhuri, a 
zamindar of Paschimgaon. 

Now the Northern Division of tho zamindari was notified for demarcation 
in Notification No. 1504L.R., datod 18th April 1892, and for survey and 
record-of-rights in No. 4157L.R., dated 29th November 1892; and the Central 
and Southern Divisions for demarcation in No. 4156L.R., dated 29th November 
1892, and for survey and record-of-rights in No. 1108L.R., dated 27th Febru¬ 
ary 1894. Subsequently in No. 453L.B., dated 23rd January 1894, the mauza 
Soidabad, a resumed revenue-free estate entirely surroundod by the zamindari 
and owned by the then Maharaja, was notified. The total area surveyod under 
these notifications in tho throe divisions was as follows:— 


Division. 


Traverse sur¬ 
vey. 


Cadastral survey 
aocording to 
Survey Offioo. 


Cadastral survey ac¬ 
cording to summation 
of fields in the safa- 
war register by the 
Survey Office, after 
reoonoiliation of dis¬ 
crepancies by the 
Settlement Offioe. 


Northern Division 
Central „ 

Southern „ 

Total 


Sq. m. 
202-02 
223-83 
127-92 


553-77 


Sq. m. 
202-02 
223-83 
127-92 


553-77 


Sq. m. 
204-89 
22386 
129 72 


558-47 


This area should presumably bo all Chakla Roshnabad and Soidabad 
zatnindaris, but within the above area there are furthor exceptions to bo made. 
First, 4*36 squaro miles are the property of Government; and Collectorate 
kharij taluks, surveyed in 68 villages because intermixed with land of the 
zamindari, covor 2*05 square miles. These are the property of proprietors 
other than the Raja of Hill Tippera. The balance is land held by tho Raja 
of Hill Tippera. It was found later by me that several minor mahals owned 
by the Raja had been included in the survey, and these were notified for 

l 2 
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survey and settlement in Notification No. 543L.R., of the 8th February 1897. 
The details of these are as follows:— 


Tauzi 

number. 

1 " " ■' 1 " ■ '-L 11 _ - "! 

Namb. 

i 

In what mauzas of present survey. 

62 

: 

r 

Dhanpur MahadO 

Dharaa Narayan taluk (Pargana | 

dinagor. | 

► Pargana Meherkul. 

544 

Mehorkul, Chakbast Mahaddinagar,< 
Ohakla Roshnabad). 

Hadgara 

Mogra within 
Sridharpur. 

355 

Chandsree Mauza gairah No. 92 l 

Chandsree 

Komardaga 

| „ Bagasair. 

805 

Mahal Lakhiraj Baiapti (Parganas 1 
Bagasair and Meherkul). \ 

Daudkhara 



Daulatpur 


669 

Mirpur Mauza gairah No. 109 Mahal 

Mrijapur within Mirpur, Pargana Me* 

1274 

Bajapti (Pargana Meherkul). 

herkul. 


671 

1493 

2053 

Falgoonkara Mauza No. 1 Mahal 
Lakhiraj Bajapti Sheikh Jamaluddin 
(Pargana Tisbna). 

( 

South Falgoonkara, Pargana Tishna. 

Senamuri. 

Polioe Bajapti Mahal, Mudafat j 

Sonaicha. 


1464 

PanoUu Hazari. { 

Futkara (within Potekara). 

1190 

424 

Chhotara Mauza No. 20 Mahal Bajapti 
(Pargana Meherkul). 

Chhotara, Pargana Meherkul. 






Of all the above, the separate area of only Chhotara (0-57 square miles) can 
be ascertained, as tho others have been mixed up with the zamindari. Except¬ 
ing the fifth, these were all originally revenue-free mahals which, after resump¬ 
tion, have ultimately come into the hands of the holders of the zamindari. The 
Police Bajapti mahal has a curious history, which is shortly as follows. The 
lands were originally given in lieu of pay to keep the country free from dacoits, 
previous to the establishment of the regular police. In 1796 the Board directed 
that they bo resumed, and that the Raj be called upon for the revenue. 
Revenue was fixed at Rs. 235-11-9, and from the kabuliyat of 1810 it appears 
that the lands were granted as a jimbadari taluk in a temporary settlement to 
Panchu Idazari, who had previously held the jimba of the police lands. The 
settlement was made for three villages, and for the small amount of Rs. 17-1-1. 
For some reason the agents of the Raj declared later that tho lands wero in one 
of the three villages only; and at the same time the descendants tried to claim 
as rent-free the lands of the other two villages. A further unexplained change 
is that tho Raj papers now admit the rent of the taluk to be mukarrari, though 
there is nothing to show the change in status. A precis of the history is given 
with the village note of Chhinamuri (Senamuri). 

Then certain other villages were found to appertain to different mahals ; 
but, as they are not the property of the Raja as zamindar, no notification was 
issued for them. 

Maynamati mauza .—It was surveyed, but not attested, because found to 
belong to tho Lalmai and Maynamati Hills purchased by the Raj 
in 1874 from Government. 

Mithilapur mama .—It is a resumed revenue-free independent taluk 
No. 107 Bajapti Mithilapur of the Collectoratc, settled with the Raj 
guru Kishori Mohan Gosvami, and now held by his heirs. 

Other villages, again, though surveyed, were for certain reasons left out of 
settlement. 

Uttar Chartha .—It is part of Comilla town containing no agricultural 
lands. 
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Italia. —It was surveyed, but no record-of-rights waB made. It is a 
resumed revenue-free independent taluk No. 117, Jagannath Uttar 
of the Collectorate, sottled with Balak Das Hohunt of Chittagong, 
and let in patni. A share of the patni is now held by the Raja 
through auction-purchase. 

Jaypur .—This is one of the villages in the Alekdiha mahal mentioned 
above. By mistake it was surveyed, but no record-of-rights was 
made. 

Dtcrlabkpur .—This is another village in the Alekdiha mahal. It was 
surveyed and a record-of-rights prepared, but no settlement of rents 
was applied for or made. The preparation of the record-of-rights 
was oi course an error, but it was not illegal, as the village was 
within the notified area. 

130. We are now in a position to learn the exact area of Chakla Roshnabad 
and of the minor mahals for which no separate area is ascertainable— 

Sq. h. Sq. u. 

658'47 

4-36 
2-05 

641 

Balance 


2’06 
0-57 
0-10 
0-30 
018 

3-21 

Balance ... 548"85 

Add areas of— 


Alekdiha mahal (exclusive of Durlabhpur and 


Jaypur already surveyed) 

1-19 

Ballabhpur ... 

... v 

Uttar Panua 

... 5 1*43 

Jagannath Sonapur 

... ) 

Rajnagar 

0-01 

Sylhet portion of the zamindari 

16-62 


19-15 


Total ... 66800 

131. The total number of villages surveyed was 1,510. In 1896,1 found 
a small chak, called No. 1 chak, Rajnagar, within the geographical limits of 
pargana Duudpur, but appertaining to pargana Champaknagar, which, accord¬ 
ing to the revenue survey papers, was already included in Chakla Roshnabad. 
This, therefore, was subject to the notifications already issued; and it was 
accordingly surveyed and a record-of-rights was prepared. There were thus 
1,511. The five villages Maynamati, Mithilapur, Jaypur, Italia, and Uttar 
Chartha should be deducted; and hence 1,506 villages were the subject of the 
survey and settlement operations. Again, the total number of villages in 


Deduct areas of— 
Soidabad 
Ghhotara 
Maynamati 
Mithilapur 
Italia 


Gross area surveyed ... .. 

Deduct lands held by Government .. 
Deduot Collectorate kharija taluks .. 
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Chakla Roshnabad and in minor mahals -which are not capable of differentia¬ 
tion, is made up as follows 

Total number surveyed by Survey Offioe ... ... 1,510 

Add „ „ „ Settlement Officer ... ... 1 

1,511 

Deduct villages whiob belong to other mabols and which have 
been erroneously entered by the survey party as appertaining 
to Chakla Roshnabad ... ••• ••• ••• 5 

Balance of villages surveyed and belonging to Chakla Roshnabad 
and minor mahals in Tippera and Noakhali ... ... 1,506 

Add villages Chakla ltoshnabad which for various reasons 

wore not included by the survey party ... ... 8 

Add villages in Sylhet portion ... ... ... 53 

Total number of villages of Chakla Roshnabad and minor in¬ 
separable mahals in the districts of Tippera, Noakhali, and 
Sylhot ... ... ... ... ... 1,567 


For the samo area the Collectorate mauzawar register shows 2,379 
villages. 

132. On the subject of demarcation thero was a considerable amount of 

controversy; and as it all took place before I joined 
euiarcatiMi. the settlement, and as the whole facts are before 

me it can be discussod now without any warmth. The Government letter of 
the 12th May 1892 directed that the survey party under Mr. MeHatton should 
do the demarcation of the boundaries according to the revenue survoy maps; 
and at the Conference of the 6th and 7th December 1892 it was settled tnat 
surveyors be directed to find out the Collectorate mauza and, if it could not be 
ascertained, to survey the mauzas as pointed out by the villagers; but that the 
head of each sheet should contain the name and number of the revenue survey 
mauzas. Now Chakla Roshnabad estate contained 905 tbaks of the revenue 
survey of 1861-63; yet the samo area comprises 2,379 mauzas in the Colloc- 
torate mauzawar register. The result of tho present survey, as has been already 
noticed, was 1,514 villages in Tippera and Noakhali. The revenue survey was, 
it can at once be inforred, not a mauzawar survey. After two years’ experience 
of the work, the Survey Officer, Mr. MeHatton, said that it could not be discovered 
on what principle the tbaks were determined; and, as some of them had an area 
of 10 or 11 square miles, tho thaks were dropped as serviceable working units. 
It does not appear in this connection that tho explanation of the Superintendent 
of the Revenue Survey in Tippera district was ever examined. Mr. Browne in 
his roport on Tippera district said in 1866 that the cause of the discrepancy 
between the total number of the survoy circuits and of the villages appertaining 
to them was two-fold. “ One is, that according to survey practice when two or 
three small villages belong to one estate, they are often lumped up in one 
circuit. The second is, that many so-called villages are merely bits of land 
dignified with that name because they are so noted in the Collectory lists, in 
accordance to which the survey has necessarily been carried on.” In the 
season of 1891-92, the traverse surveyors supplied with copies of the revenue 
survey maps and of the Collectorate mauzawar register, put down bamboo posts 
at every turn of the boundaries of mauzas as pointed out to them by the 
villagers; but in the seasons 1892-93, 1893-94 the travorse surveyors^with the 
same aids, but in accordance with tho circular of the 17th November 1892 of 
the Director of Bengal Surveys, in which no mention is made of the revenue 
survey mauza, only fixed theodolito stations at convenient intervals' along the 
boundary of mauzas, leaving the details of the boundary to he filled in during 
the cadastral survey. It was found impossible to enforce the demarcation of 
the boundaries by the villagers themselves. In this way traverse polygons were 
framed, the corners of which were not necessarily coincident.with points on the 
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actual boundary of the village. In the course of the work, the following notices 
were served:— 


& 

1 

o 

■O 

S 2 

B g 
« S 

g* 

o » . 

is 

'TS QQ 00 

o"" 

u •*» 

0 £ 1 
10 

flOQ o 

Jh 

I*" 1 

Name. 

1 

Under what section 
of the Surrey Act. 

For what purpose. 

1 

A 

A 

Ghoshanapatra 

5 

To domaroate boundaries by erecting mounds; and 
to attend to Survey and Settlement officers. 

2 

0 

b ; 

Bishesh notice 

lit 

To attend personally or by agent to point out bound¬ 
aries of lands. 

3 

D 

c 

Etlanamah ... 

D 

To neighbouring landlords and tenants to give assis. 
tance. 

4 



Bijnapan 

B 

Information of erection of temporary boundary 
marks; and that occupants were required to main¬ 
tain them. 

6 

— 


Bishesh notice 

14 

8ame to individuals. 

6 

E 

D 

Notioe 

16 

Notioe of erection of permanent boundary marks. 

7 

. H 
(Socond 
part). 


Bishesh notice 

29 

Notice to individuals that they are responsible for 
permanent boundary marks. 

8 



Sidharaa Bijna¬ 
pan. 

6 

To all to attend to have work accurately done. 


183. The point was raised by Mr. Mitra almost immediately after he joined 
in February 1894 that the map unit was incorrect. Thero was an academic 
discussion raised as to whether the survey was a revenue Burvey; and as to 
whether the notification for survey under the Survey Act or that for survey 
under the Tenancy Act was to be followed. But Mr. Mitra’s point was that, 
after a survey had been ordered under the Tenancy Act for the avowed object 
of making a record-of-rights under the Tenancy Act, the map unit recognized 
by the Tenancy Act, namely, the revenue survey mauza, must be followed; and 
so far ho was right. As far back, however, as August 1892, it had been 
recorded in an inspection note by the Lieutenant-Governor that the mauzas 
within a thak should be demarcated when the villagers point them out, as the 
thaks woro too large for working purposes, and would have to be broken up 
into arbitrary polygons if the sub-villages of a thak were not demarcated. But 
Mr. Mitra objected, not to tho splitting-up of the portions of a thak, but to the 
intermingling of portions of ono thak with another, and the creation of hybrid 
villages. And the gravamen of the Manager Mr. McMinn’s objection to the 
procedure of the Survey Department was not so much the disregard of the 
revenue survey mauza, as the fact that villages were permitted to bo created 
according to the amin’s idea of possession. Now the map unit had been 
defined in tho Survey Office as a tract comprising an aggregate of raiyati 
holdings registered by the proprietor as a mauza undor a separate rent-roll, 
together with the lands of any other tenure which aro shown by tho tenure- 
holders’ receipts to bo situated within the tract. By adopting this method 
there was a divergence in nearly 80 per cent, of tho thaks; and the amin’s 
idea of possession was sometimes wrong and considerable alterations of 
boundaries were required to bo made in the recess of 1894. Nevertheless, I am 
now in a position to maintain that the method adopted by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment was the right one for obtaining an intelligible record of tho villages as 
they exist at present, when tho periphery of a revenue survey may have no 
relevance to prosent facts and many mauzas of tho Collectorate Register are 
more myths. At the same time, it was necessary that for tho purposes of the 
Tenancy Act a record of the boundaries of tho original revenue survey mauzas 
be preserved. Mr. Mitra, in March 1894, proposed the drastic method of 
reconstructing all tho maps and re-arranging all the records. But tho only use 
of the revenue survey boundaries in a survey under the Tenancy Act is in the 
determination of the status of tenants, and in the determination of prevailing 
rates. If, then, revenue survey boundary lines are laid down distinctly upon 
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all the maps of the estates, any old revenue survey mauza can be obtained by 
the juxtaposition of two or three village maps. This, in fact, was done by 
means of red ink lines, and the thak number was given to every revenue survey 
mauza, or part of a revenue survey mauza, contained on a village sheet. The 
final order is contained in the letter of the Director to the Board of Revenue, 


No. 793S., dated 12th March 1895, in which this method is mentioned aud 
approved. The Manager anticipated that the revenue survey mauza might 
have been obscured for the purpose of ascertaining status and prevailing rates. 
No such practical difficulty has occurred. Out of all classes of tenants, 
only 2 per cent, have been entered as non-occupancy raiyats; and, generally 
speaking, no attempt was made by a landlord to use the prevailing rate 
where it did exist, usually in the taluki area; while in the large khas area 
over which settlement of rents was made, the prevailing rate section was not 
employed. 

134. The survey of the municipal area of Comilla was undertaken 
„ separately. It was sanctioned by the Board in 

iea / A > dat8( j mb Nove?lb i 1893) to the 
Director of Surveys, and completed by May 1894. The Raj had agreed through 
the Manager to meet the cost. 

The following details are given, as the rest of the estate was surveyed on 
the scale of 16 inches to the mile :— 


Scale of 
inohes to 
the mile. 

Number of 
villages. 

Number of 
plots. 

Number of 
acres. 

Description of 
area 

surveyed. 

64" 

3 

2,992 

352 

Bazaar. 

* 

CO 

4 

3,640 

1,140 

Civil station. 

16' 

9 

2,050 

892 

Suburbs. 


l ^ 

8,682 

2,384 



135. I now turn to the discussion of the boundary disputes which were 

_ instituted during the course of the cadastral survey. 

oundary wpu e*. When the whole estate is under one proprietor, 

obviously the disputes about boundary are not of much importance; ana when 
examined they were found to be principally objections on the part of tenure- 
holders to the measurement of their lands in separate blocks. Inasmuch as 
the lands of the tenure-holders are gathered togother in one abstract from all 
the blocks in which they are contained, there is no practical harm done even 
if their objections were correct. In all, 125 boundary disputes were instituted 
and decided. There were some important cases relating to the boundary of 
the estate itself, and I propose to refer to these in detail, so that the record 
here given may be of use in the future. 

136. The chief boundary is with the native State of Hill Tippera. The 
native State is now called colloquially Rajgi, or Svadhin, orKhanabari. Its official 
name is Hill Tippera, and this in our maps is translated “ Parbbatya Tripura. ” 
The country in former times has boen called Tippera Parbbata, Koh-i-sthani 
Tippera, Pahar, or Raghunandan Pahar. As long ago as 1848, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Chittagong directed that the boundaries between the lands held by 
the Raj in British 1 ippera, and that held in Hill Tippera, should be laid down 
to prevent the possibility of disputes arising. In 1853, the matter was referred 
to arbitration between Mr. W. F. Campbell, the Raja’s Agent, and Mr. Halkett, 
Collector of Tippera, with Mr. Henry Roe as referee. Messrs. Leicester and 
Campbell had the mapping and adjustment done, and the award dates from 
1854. In the words of the arbitration, “the object of the deputation of arbi¬ 
trators will ho best attained by avoiding unnumbered zigzags (which if left will 
be fertile sources of disputes and squabbles) and running straight lines. ” This 
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was accordingly done. The maps and reprints of the award are in the 
Tippera Collectorate. No boundary marks were, however, erected at the time. 
Brick boundary pillars were erected later, in 1866, at the angles, of the 
boundary. In Government Order No. 5655, dated 11th November 1871, of 
the Judicial Department, it was docided that the pillars should be under the 
control of, and subject to be repaired by, the British Government. In the 
Chittagong Commissioner’s No. 42811.T., dated 2nd September 1885, it was 
determined to replace disabled pillars by iron ones. In the present survey 
the arbitration line has been followed absolutely. Even though thoro be 
crossing of possession, the arbitration line is the real boundary, namely, 
straight lines from one pillar to the next, through jungle or across cultivated 
fields. A careful enquiry at attestation revealed that tho number of cross jots 
was about equal on each side. In my No 952, dated 12th January 1895, I 
enquired through the Political Agent how the Hill Tippera authorities proposed 
to have the boundary on tho ground marked with more detail. They re¬ 
quired four years to furnish a reply. I submitted all the details in letter No. 
425, dated 20th March 1899, to the Political Agent, finally requesting that 
Government be moved to have the line on the ground clearly marked at 
intervals of at least one-eighth mile over the whole length of the 168 miles in 
the two districts; and Mr. Harris, the Collector and Political Agent, has sub¬ 
mitted the matter to Government. 

137. The only dispute of importance on the Hill Tippera boundary was 
near the mauza Baidyerkhil, in Chauddagram pargana. Tho State authorities 
claimed laud west of the present site of an arbitration pillar which marked the 
limit of possession for at least 20 years. The difficulty was to decido with 
accuracy whether the pillar was erected at the original and correct point of the 
boundary. Tho Settlement Officer, Mr. Mitra, determined that the line through 
the present site of the pillar was tho correct one. Tho Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Charles Elliott, in August 1894, on learning the facts directed that actual 
facts should be respected, namely, that the area of 92 acres in dispute be 
included within the zamindari and the boundaiy laid accordingly. The survey 
maps of the mauzas Baidyerkhil and Ramchandrapur will show tho limit of the 
zamindari according to that direction. 

138. On the western side the ostato abuts the Lalmai and Maynamati Hills. 
After a discussion in which it was alleged for the Raja that he had tho same 
right in theso hills as in Hill Tippera, it was directed by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment in the Revenue Resolution of the 9th August 1869 that, except the plot 
on which a bungalow had been built, the hills were unassessed waste land, 
being neither part of Chakla Roshnabad nor of Hill Tippera. Ultimately the 
Raja Bir Chandra Manikya determined to purchase the property outright, and 
did so on payment of Rs. 21,100 in 1874. On the boundary with Cbakla 
Roshnabad pillars were erected by Government at the expense of the Raj in 
1886 after a survey had been mado. The village lying at the foot of the 
Maynamati hill is known by the same name. It was surveyed, but I stopped 
the proceedings at attestation, as I found that it was included within the 
purchased territory. 

139. On the northern extremity of the estate lies the river Titas and the 
pargana Sarail lies to the north of that river. With this pargana there has been 
dispute and litigation about the chars formed in the bed of the Titas. Tho 
net results are not particularly clear. It has been alleged by tho Raj that chars 
belonging to the estate have not been put in the maps. The matter was first 
brought up before me at the time of attestation. I have not interfered with the 
cadastral survey; and simply leave on record a precis of the facts. The belief 
is current among Raj officials that all the chars of the Titas belong to tho 
Tippera Raj. This belief is incorrect for two reasons. The decision from which 
this belief emanates is that of a title suit between Raj Krishna Ray of Kassiin 
Bazaar, 12-anna holder of pargana Sarail, and the Tippera Raj (Prin¬ 
cipal Sadr Amin’s appeal No. 9 of 1865, decided 15th September 1865); but that 
decision did not say all, but certain chars mentioned in certain schedules in that 
case. After that case, the defendant took a permanent lease of the chars 
called Dogangi. These Dogangi chars have been marked opposite Khairala, 
&c., in our maps, although the Raj authorities have alleged otherwise. The 
second reason is that the question of the boundary between the Sarail and 
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Tippera Raj estates was decided at the time of the revenue survey. The deci¬ 
sion of the 13th October 1860 was—“ I herebv decree the whole of the Titas 
river, together with the chars therein, to the plaintiff, except those chars which 
are Lukht Paisth in pargana Sarail which come under the category of those 
under XI of 1825.” 

This decision governed 35 cases, all along the Titas river. The appeals 
against all, except one case, were dismissed as barred by limitation; and in that 
case, which referred to the Dogangi chars, the abovementioned decision was made. 
Thus the effect of the Revenue Survey decision, which has never been reversed, 
is that the thak line which represented the north bank of the Titas river, is the 
limit of Chakla Roshnabad, which thus covers the Titas river and all chars 
formed in the bed of the Titas as that river existed at the time of the revenue 
survey; but that, if by encroachments of the river, chars are formed to the 
north of that thak line, i.e., in space which was land of pargana Sarail at the 
time of the revenue survey, those chars appertain to pargana Sarail. The 
cadastral survey has followed that decision. Now in the case of the char opposite 
rnauzas Bangaj and Krishnanagar in pargana Nurnagar, the char is north of 
the thak line, and hence does not appear in our maps The fact, however, is 
that the Raj has been in possession since 1885; but the Raj has no right to it. 
There has been litigation, and the result is a muddle. Four suits* were brought 
by the shareholders of the adjoining villages of Sarail Pargana, Baishnabpur 
and Barisal, to have a declaration of title and to obtain possession. The thak 
line was not clearly identified by the Civil Court arnin in the first instance, 
and the Munsif inferred that the thak line must be wrong. However, the ulti¬ 
mate decisions were upheld by the Subordinate Judge ;t and tho result is 
as follows—The char measures 50*24 acres. For 4 annas 7 gundahs 2 karas’ 
share the Raj has boen in possession adversely for more than 12 years. The 
first three suits represented 7 annas 12 gundahs 2 karas’ share, and the owners 
have received the char with the exception of parts marked measuring 
2'71 acres in the Civil Court amin’s map and D G measuring 3*13 acres which 
were given to the Tippera Raj. The owners in the last of the four suits hold 
the remaining 4 annas share ; and to them was granted the amount claimed 
inclusive of D G. In this case only was given to the Tippera Raj : it is an 
accretion to the south of tho thak line. The position is not one on which the’ 
Raj authorities can congratulate themselves. 

140. In connection with the northern boundary of the estate, I would 
point out that, at the junction of the Buri river and the Titas river, the Titas 
has changed its course, leaving Urkhuliya mauza of the Sarail pargana attached 
by means of a dried-up river bed to the mauzas Manipur and Chanderchar of 
pargana Nurnagar. There is no squabble at present, but there may be some 
day over this dried-up bed which is now cultivated. 

141. With the Gangamandal estate there has been one important case 
during tho course of the survey proceedings. There was a big case in the past, 
known as the Bakshanagar case, decided in 1854. According to that case, the 
mauza Gaurangona on the Bijay river, east of Nayanpur bazaar, belongs to par¬ 
gana Lohagar. The other relates to the mauzas Jagatpur in pargana Meherkul 
and Purnamati in pargana Gangamandal. The result of the orders in the 
appeals to the High Court No. 569 of 1878 and No. 11 of 1880 was to cancel the 
boundary as laid down by the revenue survey, without indicating any definite 
boundary to be laid in its place. There was, therefore, an armed peace 
between the raiyats under the two Rajas of Gangamandal and Hill Tippera, 
as no reliance could be placed on the discredited thak boundary. I settled the 
matter for good, I hope, by laying down the boundary between the two 
villages by possession, except where there were some cross-claims, in which I 
directed a compromise. I took as a guide the centre line of the watershed. 
The details are contained in an account of the proceedings which I forwarded 
in memos. Nos. 83 and 84, dated 3rd June 1895, to the address of the 
Managers of the two estates, together with a map in each case showing the 


* Case No. 358 of 1890, (Court of Munsiff, Babu Kishori Mohan Sikdar, of Brahmanbaria). 

Case No. 39T of 1892 (same Court). 

Case No. 398 of 1892 (same Court). 

Case No. 1418 of 1890 (Court of Munsiff, Babu Nanda Lai Dey, of Brahmanbaria). 
t Babu Gopal Chandra Bose, on 28th March 1896, in Appeals Nos. 428, 429, 430, and 619 of 1893. 
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exact boundary. No appeal was made to the Commissioner against the pro¬ 
ceedings, which were formally held under the Survey Act. 

142. On the Feni river in the south of the Southern Division, there were 
two important cases. The first, Paschim-Jowar-Nangalmura caso, has had a 
curious history. As it was north of the Feni river, the survey party enquired 
whether it was to bo surveyed; the reply of tho Manager in his No. 130 of 23rd 
February and No. 151 of 1st March 1894 was that Paschim-Jowar should not 
be surveyed, as it was outside Chakla Roshnabad. The case of this village was 
recorded as a boundary dispute in August 1894. In Notification No. 109L.R., 
dated 7th January 1895, Babu Qari Pada Ghosh of the Chittagong settlement 
was entrusted with the demarcation of this village, which was a trans-Feni 
village of the Chittagong district. When his survey was proceeding thero was 
resistance made by the local talukdar within the Chakla Roshnabad zamindari; 
and from several sources official remonstrances wero made to the Tippera 
Raj authorities. The Raj authorities communicated their remonstrances to 
their subordinates, but urged that no land of Chakla Roshnabad should be 
fraudulently included in Paschim-Jowar. As it transpired eventually that all 
the encroachment had been made by the talukdar under the Tippera Raja, and 
not by the talukdar under Government on the Chittagong side, the reason for 
all the trouble is obvious. Nothing more was done till April 1897, when the 
Settlement Officer of Chittagong requested me to assist Babu Hari Pada Ghosh 
in demarcating the line between Government land in the trans-Feni village 
and Chakla Roshnabad land in the adjoining village Nangalmura. I met the 
Assistant Settlement Officer in May 1897 on the spot, and after examination 
of tho maps, laid the boundary on the ground according to what was the middle 
line of tho Feni river in the rovenue survey map. The line of demarcation 
was of a horse-shoe form; and I laid down pegs at every turn. Later, I had the 
whole line travorse-surveyed; and placed baked clay cylinders at every turn 
in the boundary. According to this demarcation, somo laud cultivated by 
tenants of tho Chakla Roshnabad talukdar really belonged to Government. 
The field-book and a map showing the boundary laid down and the banks of 
the river at the time of revenue survey are contained amongst the records 
of this boundary disputo. The history of all the trouble, now I hope settled, 
dates from 1882, when the narrow nock of the peninsular Paschim-Jowar was 
maliciously cut through, and tho waters of the Feni river were diverted. The 
old bed of the Feni soon silted up, and was in course of time cultivated. 
Kalimaddin of Paschim-Jowar first wanted settlement under Government: and 
Ram Sundar Sen of Jaypur wanted settlment under the Raja. There were 
criminal and civil court cases. Previous to tho visit of Babu Hari Pada Ghosh 
and myself, two Deputy Collectors from Chittagong and two subdivisional 
officers of Feni had made local enquiries without attempting to lay the boundary 
on the spot. 

143. The other trouble on the Feni river was with Nijkunjra. About this, 
too, there has been an unnecessarily large amount of controversy. The char 
Hinguli adjoins this mauza. The Raj authorities claimed the whole as a 
re-formation of their permanently-settled estate. Tho Collector of Noakhali in 
his No. 1146G., dated 18th February 1895, stated the results of his enquiries: 
namelv, that (1) 435. 4 k. 6ch. of excess were outside the thak boundary, and 
should be offered first in settlement to Raja; (2) 1005. 5k. 2cL were within the 
thak of Nijkunjra and should remain as part of that mauza; and (3) that there 
was a portion on the east which was a re-formation of an old island which 
belonged to Government and that this might be settled with any one. Tho pro¬ 
posals went through the Commissioner of Chittagong and tho Board to Govern¬ 
ment. In Government Order No. 1903L.R., dated 6th April 1895, Government 
released tho 100 bighas odd. On certain representations a further survey 
and demarcation of the rest wero directed. This the Collector of Noakhali 
arranged to have done under section 3 of Act IX (B.C.) of 1847. Mr. Mason, 
the Settlement Superintendent, represented the Raja. The map prepared by 
the Sub-tahsildar Rally Sunker Mookherjeo (filed in the Noakhali Collectorate) 
shows the demarcation made. An area of 59 bighas 5 kattahs 5 chittaks was 
offerod in farming settlement to the Raja on a jama of Rs. 61-0-6 for 15 
years from 1303 B.S., according to No. 28S., of 18th May 1896, from the 
Collector of Noakhali to the Manager. This, in his reply No. 251, dated 25th 
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June 1896, was accepted by the Manager; but the kabuliyat was not executed 
till 29th January 1897. 

144. The principles connected with survey and record-writing were settled 

v , first at the Conference on the 6th and 7th Decem- 

ecor -wri mg. her 1892. Shortly, they were that the Settlement 

Officer and Survey Officer should exercise joint control, and that the survey 
and khanapuri should proceed simultaneously. It was at first determined 
that soils be classified as first class, second class, and third class; hut this was 
not carried out. 

145. I give here for the sake of comparison examples of the distribution of 
the kinds and qualifies of land as adopted in this and in previous surveys:— 


Jobs Bui.lbb’sBubvby— 
PaRGAKA Nl'RXaGAR, 1781. 

K..U SITRVBT— 

Pabgssa Gopisathpob and 
Oturra, 18.18. 

Mr. Swebnet’s Survet— 
Part ce Northern 
and Central Divisions, 1358. 

Raj Survey - 
SorruERS Pivtsion, 

1ft7S. 

f 

| Prbsbkt9ub»rt, 18P2 

] 

1 

Totsl. 

Total 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 


Total lakhiraj, 




I.—Declaimed— 

jRa lanw - 

I.—Reclaimed— 

L—Reclaimed— 

I.—CMtirated area— 

1, Homotttciul. 

I.—Waste— 

1, Lowland, 1st class. 

1. Lowland, 1st class. 

t. Upland. 

2 . Cultiva ed land*— 

1. Cultur&ble wsetp. 

2. „ 2nd „ 

2. „ 2nd „ 

2. Lowland. 

1. I’nddy land— 

2. Waste homent«ui. 

3. „ 3rd „ 

3. 3rd „ 


(a) Held by khudkhnst 

8. Ditches and hollows. 

4, Highland, 1st class. 

4. Hon.mtflad. 

II.—Culturabla area- 

tenants. 


8. „ 2nd ,. 

5. Highland near homo* 

1 . New fallow. 

W Held by paikhast. 

II.-Rectanmd— 

6. „ 3rd „ 

stead. 

2. Old „ 

2. Rabi land— 

1. Homestead land. 


6. Gurden land within 

3. Gro.es, 

(a) Heid by khud- 

2. House. 

11.—CulUirabie waste- 

homestead. 

4. Grata. 

kha?t. 

8 Sugarcana. 

1 . Waste highland. 

7. Grass jand. 

5. Buah. 

lb) Held by psikhMt. 

L Garden land witldn 

2. Grass. 


6. Others. 

3. Soodling land*. 

homestead. 

3. Hill. 

II.—Culnirablearca— 

7. Total. 


6. Orchards, 

4. .1 angle. 

1 . New fallow lowland. 


II -Waste- 

6. Lowland, 1st dost. 

i. Tank edge*. 

a. Old „ 

III. -Nonsuit urablc- 

l, Homestead, 

7. „ 2nd „ 


3. New „ highland. 

1. Village site. 

1 Culturabla. 

8. „ 3rd 

III.—Noiw-ulturab'.e— 

4. Old „ 

2. Temples and bn 

3, Noieculturable. 


I. head. 

6. Hills. 

grounds. 



2. Tattle path. 

6. Jungle, 

3. Waste. 



3. But iiirit aud borial 


4, Tanks, 



grounds. 

III.- Non-culturaMo— 

6. Biter. 




1. Ituad. 

fl. Jhils. 



IV.—Water— 

3. Cv.t!e-path. 

7. Government rot 



1. Tank, 

3. Burning and burial 

8. Other roads. 



2. Emir. 

grounds. 

8. Other uncnlt 



3. Rita!. 


able. 



2. Mil. 

IV.~W.tM~ 

10. Total. 



5, Pends. 

1. Tank. 





2. River. 


1 



8. K'nal. 


I 

1 


4. ail. 


1 

1 



6. Ponds. 



146. The areas were to be entered in the khasras in acres, and in the 
khatians both in acres and in the local measure. The local measures finally 
adopted by Mr. Mitra, after, in March 1893, an opportunity had been given for 
the healing of all claims, were the 7 haths’ nal of 18 inches to the hath for the 
Northern Division and the 8 haths’ nal of 18 inches to the hath for the Central 
and Southern Divisions. In each case (10x12) square nuls equal 1 kani or 
13,230 and 17,280 square feet respectively. The unit of survey was defined in 
the khanapuri instructions as each parcel of land lying in one spot in the occupa¬ 
tion of one person under one title, or of several persons holding jointly, pro¬ 
vided it be all of the same class and is all rented at a uniform rate. 

147. As regards the entering of disputes, the order at first was that the 

amin could enter in the khasra in red the name which was presumably correct, 
making at the same time a brief entry of the dispute in the disputo list, but 
from the beginning of the 1893-94 season the rule was that, until the Inspector 
had recorded a preliminary order in the dispute list, the amin was not allowed 
to make any entry in the khasra or khatian and parcha. In the same season 
the following was the rule regarding claims to hold lands rent-free:—“When a 
person claims to be a rent-free holder, and the claim is not admitted by a per¬ 
son properly authorized on behalf of the proprietor, but it is not denied that 
such person is the occupant, such person’s name should be entered in red ink 
without any specification as to whether he is a rent-free holder or not, and 
an entry should be made in the dispute list that the claim as to the tenancy 
being rent-free is asserted and also acnied.” “ 

148. Only about a thousand disputes were decided by the khanapuri-check- 
ing officers; all the rest were left to be decided at attestation. Looking back 
on this part of the work after tho experience of attestation, I think now that it 
would have been better if all disputes, with the exception of lakhraj disputes, 
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had been recorded and decided as far as possible at the khanapuri stage. 
Lakhiraj disputes are excepted, inasmuch as a decision depends upon the area 
claimed; and the area could not bo known until the areas were extracted and 
written up. The process of attestation was dreadfully hampered by the 
number ot disputes then filed. At the same time I find that it is recorded 
that the staff was insufficient at first, and that at the end of the 1893-94) season it 
was just sufficient for the purpose of khanapuri-chccking, let alone the decision 
of disputes. 

149. The entries as regards rent were the subject of several changes of 
orders: first, that the amins should record rents; second, that the rent should not 
be recorded until attestation; and third, that the Inspector should prepare lists of 
rents after local enquiry, which rents should be entered in the columns of the 
parchas. Looking back upon this, too, after the experience of attestation, I 
think all the labour on rents at the khanapuri stage in this settlement was 
labour thrown away. Fortunately in this settlement, except in parts of the 
Southern Division, and amongst tho area held by ijaradars genorally, there has 
not been much dispute between landlord and tenant about rent, and tho 
forebodings of the Manager, Mr. McMinn, in a letter of the 9th December 1893 
to the Collector, were not fulfilled. When there was no dispute the rents were 
easily ascertained and recorded at attostation without any assistance from 
previous enquiries ; and when there was a dispute it required more materials 
for efficient decision than the Inspector was likely to obtain. 

150. The method of record of tenancies which had been split up by trans¬ 
fer was dealt with in a Conference held on the 9th January 1894. Different 
methods were proposed, but the principle which was finally followed was to 
refer all lands to their original jots as recognized by their immediate landlords. 
This was amplified at attestation as will hereafter be noticed. 

151. The distribution of parchas was a point the importance of which was 
recognized by the survey staff; but it was made a difficult task on account of 
the attitudo of the people and inevitable dishonesty among the amins. I found 
that for the whole of the Northern Division, parchas were undistributed at the 
end of 1893-94. In the Central and Southern Divisions, parchas were found 
to be in the hands of more than half of the people when attestation came round. 
On the khanapuri part of the operations I refrain from criticism as I joinod 
after it was completed; but considering the previous relations of the Raj and 
its tenantry, the frequent change of Settlement Officer, the newly-trained staff, 
and the undeniable difficulties of tho record-writing in the taluki areas, I cannot 
help remarking that bad as the khanapuri was in parts, the wonder to me was 
that it w r as ever done at all. The completion of khanapuri showed 8,97,851 
plots within tho surveyed area. 

152. The work under the head of attestation, which had been completed 

. . prior to the beginning of the working season 

u,.u. 1894-95, consisted of the attestation of 20 villages 

with 7,327 plots in the Northern Division by Babu Kedar Nath Bancrjee and of 
9 villages with 3,714 plots in the Central Division by Mr. Mitra and his assis¬ 
tants. The first was faulty and all tho villages wero subsequently re-attested; 
and tho latter was done under considerable disadvantages at the beginning of 
the rains of 1894. Hence practically 9 lakhs of plots awaited attestation 
when I joined tho settlement in October 1894; and, moreover, nearly all the 
Northern Division tenants had no parchas. The letter No. 229T.S., dated 
9th October 1894, from the Director to the Board, describes the situation 
at this point. At that time the Manager’s desire was that the estate 
should not be embarrassed by too much attestation being taken up at once; 
and from then till the end of attestation in March 1898 the Manager more 
than once expressed his opinion that the camps wero too many and the work 
too swift; while, on the other hand, in comparison with other settlements, the 
outturn per officer was low. There was, however, a steady improvement: 
9,196 plots per attestation officer per month in 1894-95; 12,542 in 1895 96: 
and 16,770 in 1896-97. The following is a short account of the progress in this 
branch of tho operations. The wholo area was marked out into 75 circles, each 
with an average area of soven square miles ; 24, 34, and 17 being the number 
in tho Northern, Central, and Southern Division respectively. In 1894-95 
there were three assistants. The Northern Division part was difficultj the 
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tenants were out of hand and suspicions, and parchas had to be distributed 
before attestation. The outturn was a little more than 1£ lakhs of plots. 
Again, in 1895-96 there were five assistants, and slightly more than 2£ lakhs 
were completed. In this season the Northern Division was almost completed; 
and more than the upper half of the Central Division. In the third season of 
attestation in 1896-97, there were six assistants. They completed nearly 4£ 
lakhs. The balance of over half-a-lakh in the Southern Division was com¬ 
pleted by two assistants in 1897-98. The cadastral survey and khanapuri 
suffered from chango of officers; and the attestation suffered from casualties. 
Babu Bisvesvar Bhattacherjya, Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman, and Babu Moti Lai 
Roy had each, at different times, to take privilege leave urgently on medical 
certificate, while Babu Charu Chandra Chatterjya’s health did not permit him 
to rejoin. Attestation from the beginning was an up hill task. First, the 
people would not attend; then, when they came, they would profess to know 
nothing. Some amused themselves by making false statements as to shares 
and names with a view to discrediting the record. After a few leading men 
bad been criminally prosecuted for disregarding formally issued summons to 
appear, it was acknowledged that to escape punishment it was better to attend; 
but the legal advice which the people roceived was to admit nothing and to 
sign nothing. The Raj muharrirs deputed to look after the Raj interests saved 
themselves from trouble and responsibility by contesting indiscriminately 
waste lands held by tenants. Claims to hold rent-free had been made in 
enormous numbers: some were quite genuine, others were utterly false, and 
some were partly true and partly false. It required painstaking accuracy to 
discriminate; and this meant time. The Raj inspecting staff was inadequate 
with not sufficient devolution of authority. The attestation staff contained a 
certain number of dishonest men who, when found out, were properly dealt 
with. When the third season came round, the talukdars in the Northern Divi¬ 
sion came to the conclusion that the settlement which they had tried to smash 
was going to be an accomplished thing after all. In that season the Noakbali 
raiyats had to be educated liko'the Tippera raiyats, and a bad beginning was 
made with an inexperienced officer. By the end of that season many tributes 
were paid to the increased confidence which the people had in the attestation 
officers. On tho subject of parchas I noted that if a man had no parcha to 
begin with, his first instinct was to refuse to take one. If he had one, he 
would hesitate about its production at the attestation camp. The reasons for 
their conduct came under one or more of the following heads, the importance 
of which is in the order here given: (1) general suspicion born of ignorance; 
(2) rascality on the part of particular villages; (3) had conduct on the part of 
attestation muharrirs; and (4) bad advico from lawyers. The lesson, that the 
object of the parchas was to keep them informed of what was being recorded, 
was taught only when after much patience their solf-interest had been excited. 
There was, on the whole, very little dispute about present rents. In the 
Northern Division the talukdars began by making their tenants understate thoir 
rents; but that was soon stopped. Gagan Chaudhuri of Natghar was found to 
be issuing receipts with false statements as to rent; and most of the rents of his 
raiyats had to be calculated. In Jagatpur in tbo Southern Division no presont 
rent at all was found, as the tenants for over a decade had paid no rents. 
The principles followed at attestation were that the people had to be indivi¬ 
dually sent for; that preliminary attestation was then to be done by means of 
muharrirs and that mistakes and disputes were to be all formally recorded; 
that all disputants in disputes had to be separately sent for again and the 
disputes decided ; that all corrections required to be made in consequence of 
orders in dispute and mistake lists were to bo carried out in all the papers, 
inclusive of the parcha handed in by the tenant; and that then the officer in 
charge was to do the final attestation, consisting of the passing over of every 
khatian and the return in his presence of the corrected parcha to its owner if 
present, or to his fellow-villagers if he were absent. And it was laid down 
that no change would be made in any khanapuri entry without the signatures 
of the parties affected, signifying that the alteration was admitted. For the 
whole three Divisions there were 39,151 disputes decided at attestation; 
60,240 mistakes were recorded on the admission of the parties; and there were 
12,411 applications for local enquiry dealt with. 
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There was a considerable amount of remoasuroment done. Deposits were 
refunded in 50 per cent, of the cases, and altogether Rs. 830-11 were forfeited 
and credited in the Treasury. 

It is convenient to deal under this head with certain matters, because thoy 
came up for decision during the progress of attestation, and not prominently at 
any later stage. I refer to disputes about partition of jots, disputes about rent- 
free lands, disputes about tanks, disputes about the roadside lands of the 
Chittagong Trunk Road, and disputes about railway and bazaar lands. 

153. It was settled in the beginning of 1894 that the tenancies known 

.. to the immediate landlords must be recognized, 

ar »tion o ]o s. When jots had been split up without the consent 

of the landlord required under section 88 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
the lands of the original jot were recorded in one khatian, the name of the 
original tenant was entered, and notes regarding purchasers were made opposite 
the plots concerned. Early in 1895 the Manager agreed to recognize all 
transfers made before 1890 in the case of khas tenancies. If a deed of trans¬ 
fer anterior to that date was produced, the transferred land was entorod in 
a separate khatian, and the rent adjusted accordingly. I doubt, however, 
whether the importance of this concession was realized by the tenantry. The 
people seemed quite willing to go on paying the rent for the purchased 
portions through a 11 marfatdar.” There was an extraordinarily largo number of 
transfers found in the tract known as the Dewan’s chakbasta. 

154. It has been remarked that the claims to hold lands rent-free demanded 

x , ... , . , much expenditure of time and labour. They could 

not be investigated until alter the aroas had been 
extracted after khanapuri. The genuine and semi-genuine had some origin 
in real grants of former Rajas of Hill Tippera, and the fictitious arose from a 
variety of causes. I enumerate a few of theso. A jot or tenure was sold up, 
but through the remissnoss of the Raj management no new settlement was 
made, while the old occupant remained in possession. After a number of 
years has elapsed, he or his heir says he holds the land rent-free. A talukdar 
holds a taluk about which the Raja’s collecting agents know only its yearly rent 
and the namos of the registered owners. The talukdar sells somo land pm-port¬ 
ing to be four annas share to one person, four annas to another, and oight annas 
to a third. Hence the whole taluk is nominally transferred, but he has taken 
care to omit a certain portion of tho lands previously held by him as a part of 
the taluk, and when a convenient opportunity appears, he says the land is his 
ront-free land. Again, a taluk is sold up for arrears of rent: the proprietor 
purchases and tries to take possession. The ex-talukdars admit as much as 
they think proper, and when the raiyats in tho remainder are asked for rent 
by the Raja, they produce rent-receipts in which the property is described as 
a lakhiraj held by tho ex-talukdar. If the Raj have taken only formal 
possession and made no resettlement, the whole taluk disappears, and re¬ 
appears as a fictitious lakhiraj. Sometimes it is not deemed worth while to take 
any precautions beyond half-a-dozen bogus transfers between mombers of a 
talukdar’s family, in which the land receives some fancy title of lakhiraj. Or 
again, the talukdar is, as talukdars very frequently are, in want of money 
on account of litigation. He mortgages a portion of his taluk as taluki land, 
and tho remainder undor some rent-free title. The mortgagee is a stranger, 
and does not know anything to the contrary. In process of time the mortgage 
is foreclosed, the land is sold up as lakhiraj, and purchased perhaps by some one 
elso. A further refinement is whon the mortgage itself is collusive, and, as in 
many other cases, tho only object is to pass tho property through the papers of 
some Civil Court under a false name. Claims manufactured in theso ways were 
frequently backed up by false sanads. The matter was complicated by the fact 
that in the past forgery of seals to accompany fictitious grants of rent-free lands 
was not uncommon. In case No. 2 of 1851 before the Sessions Judge of Tippera, 
Sib Das Chakravarti of Kaliyajmi and Kamal Chaudhuri roceivod seven years 
and three years’ rigorous imprisonment respectively for the forgery of Raj seals; 
and again for the same offence, Paran Baksha received five years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment in case No. 113 of 1873. It is interesting to quoto in this connection 
the remarks of Mr. Browne at the time of the revenue survey. Speaking of the 
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paucity of rent-free tenuros in the district as a whole, he said that this was 
fraught with many advantages— 

“ Fpr, wherever they exist, the aptitude of their owners for fraud of every description is 
quite astonishing, and the amount of misohief oaused by them is enormous. They are 
always trying to increase the area of their holdings by surreptitious means (e.g., seduoing 
other landholder’s tenants by the promise of smaller rents), and as they have no laud tax to 
pay are very often suooessful in doing so. One of their favourite schemes is to obtain, 
sometimes in an underhand way, and sometimes with the foolish oonnivanoe of revenue- 
paying landholders, the farm of the villages in which their rent-free tenuros are situated, with 
the view of fllohing away somo of the mal (or revenue-paying) land. The praotioo is most 
common in tho Raja of Tippera’s estates. Whenever leases come to an end, a furious 
disputo ensues between the Raja and the quondam lease-holders, who invariably amalgamate 
some of their landlord’s lands with their own lakhiraj estates, and are only ousted after a 
protracted litigation.” 

And the tenants in one part of the estate which was distinguished for the 
obstinacy which is bom of ignorance, said to me with the triumphant ring of 
truth—“We may bo fools, but at least we can manage to hold our land free of 
rent.” 

155. Obviously the chief difficulty arisos when a tenure-holder, holding 
under the Raj landlord some admittedly rent-free and rent-paying lands, the area 
of the latter being an unknown quantity, takes the opportunity of increasing bis 
area claimed rent-free at the expense of the rent-paying area, in ordor that the 
real assets of the latter area might be concealed when rent had to be settled upon 
it. In. other cases the chief point for determination, whether certain land is 
actually paying rent or not, can easily be determined either affirmatively or 
negatively, but in the cases referred to above, thero is frequently nothing to guide 
one, except tho area of a known original grant. An analytical chart was prepared 
by me showing all possible cases. If no rent was found to be paid, it was 
ascertained whether tho land came under some grant or decision which the Raj 
admitted or not. If the former, it was specifically entered lakhiraj; if the 
latter, non-rent-paying. The Raj authorities admitted all entries in the minahi 
papers of 1791 and other years and all decisions in a set of dismissed resumption 
suits decided in 1862. In 1862, in the time of Raja Ishan Chandra Manikya, 
the Prabhu Bipin Bihari Grosain, with his Superintendent, Dwarika Nath Ghosh, 
had instituted 1,089 cases for the resumption of rent-free lands, and about half of 
those wore dismissed. Even in many cases in which decrees wore obtained, 
no attempt was made to make a settlement with the holders of the land. This 
was due to the deplorable state of things which existed when, after the death of 
Ishan Chandra Manikya, Bir Chandra Manikya became Raja in face of a 
strong opposition from Nil Krishna Manikya. The minahi papers were filed 
in the Collectorate, presumably by the farmers of the pajganas, and they 
showed that all grants had been made out of previously-existing taluks, 
and the names and residences of all the recipients were entered. The 
standard of measurement in the minahi papers was a kani of 0’44 acre, and 
in the cadastral survey a kani of 0*30 acre in tho Northern Division and of 0*40 
acre in the Central and Southern Divisions; further allowance had to be made 
for the close measurement of the cadastral survey. Hence the formula was 
(S—-/j S;<^orM or M. Tables for comparison were prepared and circu¬ 
lated. If the area claimod now was less than or very little more than the 
converted area of the minahi papers, this was entered as lakhiraj: if the excess 
was considerable, it was a question to be decided in each case, with reference to 
the extent of the rent-paying area now hold and other circumstances, whether 
the excess should be considered to be a false claim and really taluki land, or land 
held really without payment of rent, for which no authority could be traced, in 
which case it was recorded as non-rent-paying. In this procedure there is no 
point of contact with the docision in Nitai Singh’s case, entered in Indian Law 
Reports, 21 Calc., 38. In that case lands were resumed, which the Settlement 
Officer had no power to resume. In the above procedure it is simply recorded 
after enquiry whethor, as a matter of fact, certain land is held as part of rent¬ 
paying area, or as part of non-rent-paying area. This enquiry ia necessarily 
antecedent to either the declaration that tho land which was not paying rent, 
was so held without any title, or the resumption of any such lands,—the two 
points to which High Court decisions had been directed (Indian Law Reports 
20 Calc., 577; 21 Calc., 38 ; 22 Calc., 244; 27 Calc., 721). Non-rent-paying is 
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the generic title; and such part of the non-rent-paying area as comes under 
titles accepted by the Raj is specially recorded lakhiraj or brahmottar or 
debottar and so on, and the portion not so accepted goes under the generic title. 
The definition recorded by me of the phrase was given in a letter to the 
Manager No. 72, dated 22nd May 1897, as follows:— 

“ The connotation is more defined than simply the present non-payment of rent. It 
means that land whioh was found at attestation not to appertain to any known rent-paying 
area ; and at the same time, being land not paying rent, whioh was not capable of being 
referred to any specifically granted or legally-made rent-free tenure whioh was either known 
to or accepted by the Raj. 

156. Under the Tenancy Act, as amended in 1898, there is an additional 
clause, section 102 {t), which may be added to the notification for settlement. By 
virtue of this clause, the Settlement Officer can record, when rent is not actually 
paid, whether the occupant is entitled or not entitled to hold tho land withodt pay¬ 
ment of rent. This clause, however, was not in the Notification of 1892 for the 
present settlement, and so there is no entry in the record regarding these non- 
rent-paying lands, as to whether they are being held with or without title. For 
the same reason the Raj could not, after the Act became law in November 1898, 
take advantage of the new section 105 (2), whereby the Settlement Officer has 
powor to assess such lands. I do not, however, advise the Raj to attempt on a 
wholesale scale in the Civil Court to resume the lands now entered as non-rent¬ 
paying: the odds are very much against success. The past mismanagement is 
to blame as well as the chicanery of tho claimants. I have dwelt at longth on 
this to prevent doubt or misunderstanding in the future. In this connection 
I would leave a few words on record about the compromise of 1842, as it seems 
to be misunderstood. In 1840-41 Government set about resuming lands within 
the ambit of the zamindari which were invalid revenue-free, and which Govern¬ 
ment was competent to resume. After 16 rnahal with a jama of Rs. 3,282-4-5 
had been settled with their holders, an agreement was made in 1842 between 
Raja Krishna Kishor Mankiya and Government, whereby tho Raja agreed 
to pay an additional Rs. 4,753-3-7 with the view of stopping the further 
resumption by Government of lands appertaining to the zamindari. The 
agreement is given in Appendix III, and clause 3 shows what the result was. 
The embargo upon all kinds of resumption was only against Government; the 
Raja capitalized all f uturo possible resumptions by paying a lump sum himself 
as additional Government revenuo. The Raja had before that agreement the 
power to resume lands under 100 bighas; and that power was not taken away 
by the agreement. The idea that the Raj was by virtue of this agreement 
estopped altogether from resumption is incorrect This incorrect impression 
has been spread abroad by a perusal of the correspondence without an examina¬ 
tion of the actual terms of the agreement.* The whole matter is referred to 
in the High Court Judgment in case No. 192 of 1863, decided on the 21st 
May 1864. In order to indicate the manner in which the rent-freo disputes 
were disposed of, I have taken three typical circles from each of the three 
divisions of the estate. It will be seen that the proportion of land entered as 
not paying rent to the total area claimed as such, is sufficiently high to show 
that claims have not been disposed of with any harshness to the claimants, while 
tho voluminous dispute lists show that the claims were very thoroughly sifted in 
the interest of the proprietor. 
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The distribution of the rent-free and rent-paying areas throughout the 
whole estate is shown under Part I, Chapter IV, on Lana Tenures. 

157, There were two general kinds of disputes about tanks:—By the Raj in 

claiming tanks to be entered under the nij dakhal of 

Disputes about tanks. ^he R a j • and the much more numerous class, by the 

tenants claiming tanks to be ancestral, maurasi) or rent-free (niskar). The Raj 
disputes were, however, by far the larger in number in parts of the Southern 
Division, where they were 90 per cent, of the tank disputes. Of these last about 
5 per cent, were recorded as khas, 40 within a tenant’s jot and 55 per cent, 
outside of a tenant’s jot. On aocount of the attitude of the Raj authorities in the 
Southern Division, the tenants obtained the idea that maurasi must mean niskar; 
also that a tank just outside a jot will be left unassessed. Now the kinds of 
claims put forward were as follows: — 

(1) Claimed as ancestral and in possession (Southern Division); or claimed 
as rent-free and in possession (Central Division).—In some cases letters for excava¬ 
tion were shown; but often claimants could show nothing. The letter for 
excavation simply gave permission to dig: usually with no reference as to 
whethor tho tank was inside or outside a tenant’s jot. They could sometimes 
prove very long possession. If it was really outside a jot, it was entered 
separately and recorded “unassessed.” If not, it was entered as part of the 
jot. But there were many false claims to ancestral and rent-free: sometimes 
as many as 546 tanks were claimed in a village, although the claimants had 
neither title nor possession, in order that one perhaps by chance might be 
recorded. One case was that of a man who claimed as ancestral a tank called 
Nap t’s tank. The man’s name was G-okul Chandra De, and when asked how 
a Napit could, be the ancestor of a De, he said his great grandfather was Napit 
Chandra D 9 , the word Napit being, according to him, the name of a person 
and not of a caste. 

(2) Claimed simply on account of possession. —-These were usually old 
and dry tanks in which the claimant grew grass, or kept spawning beds ( khatis ). 
Such were frequently disputed by the Raj; and tho lands were usually written 
in the nij dakhal of the Raj, with a remark showing the claimant’s possession. 
For such lands the holders had also sometimes the opportunity of having them 
entered as unsettled excess area of their holdings, the land being ontered in 
their own khatian. If, however, there was clear possession from the time of the 
claimant’s forefathers, they were entered, if tho tanks still existed as tanks, in 
a separate khatian as unassessed 

(3) Clamed as being old tanks toh'ch the claimant had re-excavated by 
paying a premium {gun). —Tho payment of ‘ gun ’ has been, on the whole, more 
strictly demandod in the Southern Division, and, in Tisbna pargana, a representa¬ 
tive of the Raj was once sent to look up all cases of re-excavation. Such were 
entered in separate khatians outside of the jot as unassessed. 

(4) New tanks excavated on payment of a premium. —These were entered 
in the same way. 

(5) Tanks claimed as ancestral; but in the possession of others with owner's per¬ 
mission. —The possession would bo recorded. 

(6) Old tanks settled with a tenant who has undisputed possession, —This is, 
of course, a separate jot and rent is paid for it. 

(7) In the Southern Division, tanks had been settled with other than 
those who had possession in the villago. This was usually the outcome of bad 
feeling on the part of the tenant or of the ijaradar or tahsildar. Such a tank 
was, of course, a jot or part of a jot. 

(8) There were a few cases of squabbles between different holders for a 
share or for possession of one of the banks. 

(9) There is a large number of small ditches and tanks near homesteads 
which have been continuously recorded as part of the jot. An attempt was 
made to get these recorded outside the jot, partly in order that they may 
remain unassessed, and partly to redress the balance of the kno wn increase in 
area in the holding. In former times as it was considered discreditable to dig 
tanks near homesteads, all the really large tanks were made in the open. I 
understand that convenience gradually drove away the idea of degradation. 
This is said to bo the case in the Southern Division. 
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158. The theory generally of the possession of tanks, apart from the small 
ones which have always been part of a holding, is that they were never dug with¬ 
out a premium for excavation being paid to the Raj; and that the Raj, Like all 
Hindu zamindars, refrained from levying rent for the use of water in the tank. 
In practice, however, many tanks were excavated for which certainly no excava¬ 
tion fee was ever paid. This, I think, was very common under the ijaradars of 

f iargana Meherkul. Nevertheless the holders benefited from the theory of the non- 
evying of rent. . Moreover, the excavation fee, if levied, was about equivalent 
to the capitalized value of a possible rental, although it was not consciously 
calculated as such. People claimed tanks as rent-free; but we entered them, 
and correctly so, as “rent not assessed.” The principle is, that tanks for which 
such a capitalized sum has been paid remain unassessed as long as they bear a 
water area; but that as soon as they silt up, they lapse into the assessable area 
of the Raj. But not only was a fee levied for new tanks, but a fee was also 
levied for the re-excavation of old tanks. And tho levying of the fee was made 
irrespective of whether the land was already within or without a tenant’s jot, 
whether rent was already being paid or not. If the tank were excavated 
on waste land, then, of course, no adjustment was necossary; but, in the case 
of land already paying rent, no adjustment was made. The roason for this was 
due partly to the desire of the tahsildars to keep up tho rent; and partly because 
the tenant know that, if he objected, tho whole of his area might be measured 
and he might be saddled with a still higher rent. Henco ho was content to 
keep quiet, pay a premium for the excavation of the tank, and continue to pay 
the same rent for his jot the cultivable area of which had diminished by the area 
of the tank. There was hardly ever a letter of permission in which reference was 
made to the adjustment of the rent; specimens with and without this adjustment 
are given in Appendix IV. High rates were in theory to be levied; but in actual 
practice the levying of the fee was the occasion for much abuse. It was simply 
a haggling between the tahsildar and the raiyat, and an opportunity for either 
corruption or embezzlement on the part of the tahsildar. There was no system; 
and until very recently there was no sufficient check over the tahsildars. The 
scale of fee has been altered as follows:— 


Excavation of tanks— 

(i) In cultivated land within a jot— 

(1) Formerly 

(2) Now 

(ii) In waste land 
Ro-exoavation— 

(1) Formerly 

(2) Later— 

(a) Ancestral 


Rs. 

2 

1 

1 

Rs. 

1 


A. 

8 per kara. 
4 ditto. 

0 ditto. 


0 per kaia. 


0 4 ditto for 
water area. 
0 12 per kara. 


the 


(l) Non-ancestral 

No charge is to exceed Rs. 40; and during water scarcity the special charge 
is to be Rs. 5. Now the most common is tho re-excavation of ancestral tanks. 
On this the fee of 4 annas per kara is equivalent to Rs. 50 per aero. This is not 
excessive; and, if understood to be tho rule, would be willingly paid. Ou 
the one hand new tanks should be discouraged; while every inducement 
should be given for re-excavation. The Rai management have fixed definitely, 
on my suggestion, whether the area assessed is only the wator area or tho gross 
area; and have let tho rates be widely known. But in the case of land within 
a jot, nothing has been said about the abatement or non-abatement of rent. 

Writing, in 1883, before the Tenancy Act, Mr. Towers, the District Judge 
of Tippera stated (Report of the Bengal Government on the Tenancy Act, 
Volume II, page 217, 1883) that permission to dig a well or excavate a tank 
had Hitherto been held a high prerogative of the landlord. 

169. Tho roadside lands of tho Chittagong road were formerly under the 

management of the Tippeia District Board. By 
oa «i e an a. Government Order No. 2918A., dated 31st May 

1895, it was directed that the Board receive Rs. 671 which was taken as the 
average receipt of the previous five years, and that the revenue of the lands 
should be credited to Government. The additional grant was made to make 

n 2 
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up the grant of Rs. 5,000 for the maintenance of the road, given from 1889-90. 
The Board stopped all collections from April 1895, without making any 
arrangement for the transfer of the lands. The Commissioner of the Division 
in his No. 818G.C., dated 8th December 1895, ordered that the Collector should 
receive charge of the lands and manage them as a khas mahal. Effect was 
subsequently given to these orders after some further correspondence and the 
lands were entored as 22 separate estates for 22 miles as follows:— 


Serial 

No. 

Tauzi No. 

No. of mile. 

Rental. 

1 

2205 

69 

Rs. A. P. 
24 6 9 

2 

2206 

70 

46 6 4 

3 

2207 

71 

17 2 2 

4 

2208 

73 

55 8 1 

5 

2209 

74 

40 13 3 

6 

2210 

75 

76 8 6 

7 

2211 

76 

81 7 6 

8 

2212 

77 

54 4 11 

9 

2213 

78 

35 14 4 

10 

2214 

82 

48 0 11 

11 

2215 

83 

93 0 6 

12 

2216 

84 

29 2 6 

13 

2217 

85 

33 3 4 

14 

2218 

86 

26 10 7 

15 

2219 

87 

55 2 7 

16 

2220 

88 

60 1 3 

17 

2221 

8y 

51 9 4 

18 

2222 

90 

74 15 9 

19 

2223 

91 

43 5 0 

20 

2224 

92 

45 5 7 

21 

2225 

93 

54 14 0 

22 

2226 

94 

i 

31 8 1 


Beyond mile No. 94 is Noakhali district; and on the Daudkandi road up 
to mile 62 at Comilla, zamindars have permitted earth to be taken for the road 
without objection. The rent at prcsont entered and realized by the Sadr kanungo 
on behalf of the Collector is that settled by the District Board after a measure¬ 
ment. The roadside lands include Kalirbazaar, Jagannath Dighi and part of 
Chauddagram bazaar. There are pillars marking the limits of the roadside 
lands. In some places the lands have a defined ridge boundary along the 
straight line from pillar to pillar: sometimes the boundary is an imaginary lino, 
and the lands are held jointly with those of Chakla Roshnabad lands. Even 
after much enquiry in various offices, the date of the erection of these pillars 
cannot be found. These lands appertaining to Government have in the course 
of attestation been as far as possible properly marked off, and there should be 
no doubt in the future as to their rents and areas. 


ICO. Under the subject of attestation it is proper to state the manner in 

which the lands appertaining to the Assam-Bengal 
Bailway an s. Railway were treated. In the villages surveyed 

after the demarcation of the railway line there was no difficulty. In the villages 
in which the cadastral survey prccedod the land acquisition, all the lands which 


had subsequently fallen within the railway limits were marked off at the time 
of attestation on the traces, and in every case the areas of holdings were reduced 
by the areas of the plots or parts of plots which had become railway land. 
Hence the holdings finally published contain tho net existing area of holdings. 
I mention this particularly so that it may not be hereafter falsely alleged before 
Munsiffsin rent suits that the area rocorded in the finally published papers should 
be reduced on account of railway lands. No attempt was made at attestation 
to adjust the rents on account of the reduced areas:—partly because in the case 
of tenure-holders they alleged that they would settle amicably with their 
tenants after their own rents were settled, and partly because the Manager 
said he would deal with the case of khas raiyats at tho time of the settlement 
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of fair rents. I wish now that I had adjusted all the rents concerned at the 
time of attestation. The tenure-holders have settled in most cases with their 
raiyats; but in the area held direct by the Raj from Lahnai station to Rajapur 
station some raiyats who had lost lands wero not made defendants in rent 
cases, and I had then no power to deal with them. I brought this to the 
notice of the Raj management, and a promise has been made to deal with such 
cases. The Railway Company have not yet placed permanent boundary marks 
throughout the complete length within the territories of the estate ; and after 
exercising some self-restraint for two or three years, the tenants of the adjoining 
aroa are beginning to cultivate lands within railway boundaries. 

161. The matter of non-agricultural lands came up first for decision in con¬ 

nection with Rajdharganj bazaar at Mogra; and the 
lands Zaar aDd non - a S ncultural principle then determined upon was followed in 

Connection with the non-agricultural holdings in 
Comilla and other bazaars. The Tenancy Act is silent on the point, and 
different views have been held. However, I decided that the stationary 
shopkeepers who pay yearly amounts and the hawkers who pay 2 to 4 pice 
for the use on bazaar days of the small booths, have no rights as occupancy 
raiyats under the Tenancy Act. Hence in their cases the status entry was 
blank, and the amount paid was entered, not in the rent column, but immediately 
under the name of the occupier in the phrase bhara autre da taka dey. 
Several shopkeepers, nevertheless, thought they were entitled to be recorded as 
settled raiyats. The mauza Uttar Chartha, within Comilla, contains nothing 
but non-agricultural lands. 

CHAPTER II. 

SETTLEMENT OP KENTS. 

162. Any sanguine hopes that the number of cases actually filed would be 

considerably reduced by means of amicable settle- 
tion ea8 ° D8 f ° r prolongeii llt ' Ka ' ments have been completely dissipated. Towards 

the ond there was some restraint in the filing of 
applications against talukdars, and there was a larger percentage of withdrawals 
against raiyats in raiyati cases; but on the whole it has been a ding-dong 
process of deciding cases according to the directions of the Tenancy Act. 
Looking back I am not able to absolve the Raj authorities from blame for their 
reticence as to the terms on which they would amicably settle with raiyats. 
As for the talukdars, it was understood that 50 per cent, of the assets was the 
minimum which the Raj would voluntarily accept. Five main facts stand out, 
which explain why landlord and tenant have failed hero to settle amicably. 
The first was the almost intolerable delay which took place before the orders 
of the Appellate Court were announced in connection with tho earliest decisions 
of revenue officers— nineteen months after the first raiyati cases and nineteen 
months after the first taluki cases. In these long intervals the tenant-defendants 
had got into the habit of appealing as a matter of course ; and the Raja landlord 
could not determine on what point his claims would be upheld. Secondly, the 
Court-haunting instinct of the tenants prompted them to accept only a Court’s 
decision as regards any change in their rent. Thirdly, the orders of the 
Manager as to the selection of defendants to be sued were designed to work 
mechanically, and prevent corruption amongst his subordinates; but the 
arithmetical results produced, namely, tho rents applied for, were regularly so 
high that no tenant could possibly havo beon expected to accept them, and, 
with very rare exceptions, the rent settled was less than tho rent applied for. 
Tho fourth fact was that for a season the diversity of opinion among the 
Appellate Judges encouraged some to refrain from amicable settlement. And 
fifthly, when a proportion of over eighty per cent, of the decisions of the revenue 
officers was being upheld, and both parties knew the points on which they could 
not succeed, the proposals of the Raj for settlement with the tenants were 
refused, because the remaining tenants thought that, having fought so long, they 
might as well fight to the end. 

The views -of Government in June 1898 were that the increased expendi¬ 
ture in this settlement was due to the action taken by the Raj in its struggle 
with the tenants for the enhancement of rents. At that time the Lieutenant- 
Governor expressed no opinion as to whether the Raj was or was not right in 
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making efforts to that end, or whether the • methods adopted were the most 
judicious that might have been followed. 

163. The cases have throughout been distinguished under two heads— 
. . raiyati and tenure cases. Out of the 1,506, there were 

.nstiitsuons. 1,130 villages in which the Raj held khas lands; and 

applications wore made in 1,025 of such villages. It was reported by me in 
1896, on the basis of the applications made up till the date of writing, that appli¬ 
cations were being made against 42 per cent, of the khas tenants. In corre¬ 
spondence after that the Manager said that the future institutions were expected 
to be much fewer in number. The figures of the Southern Division show that 
that expectation was not fulfilled. In July 1898 the Manager directed that on 
an average only 25 per cent, should be sued. 



i 

Number of khatians 
held by khas 
raiyats. 

Number of khatians 
of khas raivata for 
which applications 

were actually made. 

, 1 

Percentage of 
the khas raiyats 
who were sued. 

Northern Division ... ] 

I 6,423 

2.129 

89-2 

Central „ 

40,166 

16,931 

896 

Southern 

27,459 

9,597 

8S-6 


There were altogether 1,288 raiyati cases filed. These referred to 29,004 
tenancies; and, as there are 73,048 tenancies held direct under the Raj, there was 
thus altogether 39'7 per cent, of the raiyati tenancies sued. Amongst tenure 
cases, there were l,41l against taluks proper, 59 against patni tenures and 87 
against miscellaneous tenures. As there are 2,479 ordinary taluks in the estate, 
there were thus 5. per cent. sued. All, except 143, referred to the Northern 
Division. Only 76 c ises were instituted by landlords other than the Raj pro¬ 
prietor, and 25 by tenants against landlords. * 

164. The settlement of fair rents began in December 1894, and continued 

up till April 1899. The leading cases on every point 
Disposes. were taken up at Oomilla; but there were 13 local 

centres throughout the estate for the trial of rent cases. Between the above 
dates the progress was— 




i 



-- —--- 


1894-95. 

1895-96. 1 

1896-97. i 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

Remarks. 

Raiyati oases 

Taluki cases 

13 

114 

182 

860 

119 


3 

197 

370 

550 

440 



165. In raiyati cases, among the 29,004 tenancies sued, there were only 
470, or l 6 per cent., compromised. Altogether thero were 1,245, or 4 per cont., 
dismissed, 3,370, or 12 per cent., withdrawn and 24,389, or 84 per cent., settled 
with a fair rent. In connection with withdrawals, the Manager had directed in 
May 1898 regarding the Southern Division that, (a) when there was no kabuliyat, 
il) when the area was under 1 kani, (c) when the rent was under Rs. 10 and 
(d) in the case of unsettled tanks, the applications for settlement should be with¬ 
drawn. The old rent of the tenancies settled with a fair rent was Rs 2,87,068, 
and the new rent Rs. 3,48,013 : hence the gross percentage of increase was 21 *2. 
It is misleading to give statistics for the amount settled on account of excess 
area, as it might be supposed that when there was no additional rent granted, 
there was no excess area. The correct inference, however, is that, when there 
was proof of excess area in the shape of either previous survey chittas or of kabu- 
liyats, settlement was made on this ground. With the exception of a tract 
south of Chhagalnaya, there was really excoss area throughout the whole tract 
held under direct management; but there was not legal evidence in every case 
to prove this fact. Again, amongst the 1,560 tenure cases, enhancement was 
granted in 1,238 cases, a lower rent was settled in 13 cases and the original rent 
was settled fair in 27 cases. Fourteen cases were dismissed and 268 cases wore 
withdrawn. Only 26, or 1’6 per cent., were compromised. The gross increase 
was from Rs. 50,227 to Rs. 82,078, or 63‘4 per cent. 
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166. The details of settlement given above refer to the original decisions. 

But appeals were made in 1,385, or 48 per cent, of 
Appea 8 ' the 2,848 cases decided by revenue officers. It should 

be noted here that under section 108 (now section 109A) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, a notification, No. 1280L R., dated 22nd March 1898, was issuedappointing 
the District Judge of Tippera to hear appeals from the Noakhali portion of the 
estate. By a notification of the 9th April 1888, the District Judge of Tippera 
was already the Special Judge in Tippera district. All, except 160, wore 
decided by Mr. B. G. Geidt, the Special Judge. The views of the Appellate 
Courts will be discussed under the different grounds of settlement. The 
revenue officers in tho beginning laboured under no inconsiderable diffi¬ 
culties from the delay and diversity of opinion to which allusion has alroady 
been made.. Out of the total number of appeals tho revenue officer’s decision 
was upheld in 83*3 per cent., modified in 16*3 per cent., and reversed in 0’4 
per cent. At the time of writing, there are 153 appeals pending. The reversals 
were mostly for the settlement of rent on lands which nad been left unassessed 
by the revenue officers. Thero wore 60 remands made for rehearing or further 
enquiry and report. 

167. When cases against raiyats were first instituted in 1894-95, the orders 

of Mr. McMinn, the Raj Manager, to his subor¬ 
dinates were to file applications— 

(1) when the increase of area was not less than 20 percent.; 

(2.) when the present rent was under Re. 1-8 per kani; and 

(3) when the increase asked for was not loss than Rs. 3. 

Applications were usually made on two out of the three grounds—-prevail¬ 
ing rate, excess area, and rise in prices ; but there were several instances in 


Principles followed in applica¬ 
tions prepared by the Kaj. 


which enhancement and increased rent were applied for on all the three 
grounds. In the case of taluks, the applications were at first made against 
every taluk which foil within the area for which a notice calling for 
applications had been issued. In the following seasons more discrimination 
was exercisod, but the principles adopted were not placed upon record in the 
Manager’s office. In all cases however against taluks, the claSm made was 
that both by contract and by custom the Raj was entitled to receive 80 per 
cent, of the gross assets. 

168. In the Southern Division tho Manager in February 1897 offered to 

accept an average increase of 20 per cent, when 
Subsequent proposals by the incidence of the former rent on the survey 

area was lis. 3 or more, and ot 25 per cent, when 
tho incidence was under Rs. 3. I am not aware that this was accepted by any 


tenants. 

In January 1898, after a large proportion of the raiyati cases had been 
completed and after Mr. Geidt’s decisions had cleared the air, the Manager laid 
down the following principles for amicable settlement:— 

(1) Twenty-five per cent, enhancement on the whole village would be 

accepted. 

(2) In individual cases where the incidence of rent was Rs. 2-8 on the 

survey area, 20 per cent, enhancement would be accepted. 

(3) Where land was poor or flooded, 15 per cent. 

(4) Where the survey area was less than the existing area, 10 per cent. 

Again, in February 1898 a further rule was laid down:—Two-thirds of 

the excoss area assessed at the existing rate or the village average rate, which¬ 
ever is tho higher, would be accepted, and nothing furthor would be asked if 
the increase obtained is 25 per cent, abovo the present rent. The acceptance 
of these offers was comparatively small. During the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
visit of 1898, while I was absent on leave, Sir John Woodburn suggested that 
the Manager should accept, if the tenants did, fair rents as proposed by the 
Assistant Settlement Officers with an enhancement of 15 per cent. The 
Manager accepted the suggestion, but with a condition which made it 
inoperative. It was accepted on behalf of the Raj if the rent came to Rs. 1-8 
or more on the khatian area. Now, in practice these two conditions—enhance¬ 
ment up to 15 per cent, and incidence of not less than Re. 1-8 per kani on the 
khatian area—did not work fairly together. If the existing incidence was 
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already low, or if there was much excess area, then an enhancement of 50 per 
cent, or 100 per cent, might be required to give an incidence of Re. 1-8 on the 
new area: on the other hand, if the existing incidence was already very high, 
the incidence on the khatian area might be Re. 1-8, but the rate of enhancement 
would often bo lower than 15 per cent. So the proposal turned out to be of 
no effect. In the tenure cases the first proposal was a general one, pronounced 
in August 1894, expressing the readiness of the Raj to settle amicably at 
50 per cent, of the assets. After the first cases were taken up, the proposals 
mado in regard tc them in April 1896 were (1) to unconditionally accept 50 
per cent, of the assets in lieu of the 80 per cent, to which the Raj had been 
declared entitled ; (2) to accept 40 per cent, of the assets (a) if the new rent 
at 50 per cent, would be moro than threo times the old rent, and ( b) if the 
defendant agroed to litigate no further. These were not accepted, and 
subsequently only a very fow talukdars, who were connected by ties of service 
with the Raj, effected amicable settlements. In August 1898 the Manager 
agreed to accept any percentage of tho assets between 25 and 50 per cont. 
which the Settlement Officer might consider fair, and any application of 
section 154, Bongal Tenancy Act, for deferring the increase of rent which 
might appear to him to be right. But after my return from leave in 1898, 
1 practically ceased trying taluki cases. Under the amended Act of 1898, 
it was permissible to propose at tho outset a fair rent to both parties under 
section 105(5); but in no case did a tenant accept such a proposal in the 
cases tried after the introduction of tho new Act in November 1898. I pointed 
out to the Manager that, as regards acceptances by the Raj, there was an 
invidious distinction between the Settlement Officer and the Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officers. The Manager agreed to accept in the case of the latter any 
proposal giving to the Raj at least 83 per cent, of the assets. 

169. The rsiyats throughout the khas area nover attempted to make pro¬ 
posals with the exception of a few individual 
Proposals by tho tenants with a villages, who made offers in reply to proposals by 
view to compiomise. the Raj. Amongst tho tenure-holders only the 

Nurnagar talqkdars made any proposals. They started with a Nurnagar Taluk¬ 
dars Association, which represented only a few well-to-do men. It has been 
defunct since 1894. My predecessor, Mr. Mitra, had an interview with a 
gathering of talukdars at Kasha iu March 1894. Nothing was settled then, but 
the talukdars afterwards held a meeting on their own account, and in April sub¬ 
mitted the proposals:—(a) that they should pay 25 per cent, of the assets, ( b) 
that they should receive a 30 years’ settlement, and ( c) that the 25 per cent, 
proportion should be employed at any resettlement after 30 years. These 
were not accepted by the Manager. A meeting was convened bofore the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, in August 1894, at which certain 
leading talukdars were present, namely, Hari Nath Das of Binauti, Ishan 
Chandra Ray of Kaitala, Gagan Chandra Chaudhuri of Natghar, Haradas 
Ohakravarti of Bidyakut, and Kailas Chandra Singh of Maijkhar. They 
asked for a settlement at 25 per cent, of the gross assets. They repre¬ 
sented that thoy had very ancient titles, that a severe enhancement 
would bring them to ruin, and that the conditions in the old leases were 
not precise. The Managor on behalf of the Raj made the offor of 50 per 
cent, of the assets for any talukdar who paid less. Sir Charles Elliott 
expressed his opinion that the last offer was fair, and added that no Settlement 
Officer could possibly hold that a fair rent for the talukdar was less than this 
percentage. At that timo the assets of the talukdars had not been collated; 
and so Sir Charles Elliott could not then be informed that the talukdars 
were then paying on an average only a little more than 25 per cent, of the 
assets. The Manager in a letter of May 1894 had even stated that the 
majority were paying more than 50 per cont. His Honour at the same time 
was not informod that, owing to the system of agats, there was considerable 
divergence between the gross assets of a taluk and tho income of the holder. 
Then in March 1896 I had an interview with a number of the leading talukdars. 
Their proposals were:—(1) After deducting 20 per cent, for collection 
expenses from the assets, to give six sixteenths of 80 per cent, to the Raj, and 
retain ten-sixteenths; or (2) if collection expenses be separately assessed, to 
give 25 per cent, to the Raj, and retain 75 per cent, of the assets. These also 
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proved abortive ; and nothing further has been done. TheNurnagar talukdars, 
it must be remembered, aro after all a very heterogoneous body. They include 
resident Muhammadan cultivators, who havo no collection expenses, and non¬ 
resident Hindu pleaders, who collect through their local agent. It can thus 
be understood that they have had no organised combination. Such organi¬ 
sation as did exist among the wealthy men commanded very little respect from 
their poorer neighbours. 

170. The grounds on which applications were made have already been 

t> • • , „ t ■ .. entered. I shall now take in turn the settlement on 

(1) Prevailing rate, section 30 each ground. In case No. 3 of 1894 m village 

(a), act vill of 1885. Kartikpur (decided on the 14th January 1895), I 

found the prevailing rate by taking the dividend of the rent by the area in the 
landlord’s papers, both rent and area being admitted by the tenants, and found 
22 rates for 36 holdings. The rate of Re. 1-8 was found to be that rate of which 
it could be said that the majority of the lands paid at least that rate ; and for 
that reason was taken as the prevailing rato. Against this doeisiou there was 
no appeal, but the Board of Revenue asked the opinion of the Advocate- 
General on the case. Toe reply was that in this village there was no prevail¬ 
ing rate, but only a letting of estimated areas at a lump sum. The case was 
quoted at lxxi of Appendix I of tho Settlement Manual of 1895. The villagers, 
however, admitted to mo in the village, what they never did when asked 
in Court to state the truth - on oath, that Re. 1-8 was the usual rate of the 
village. In fact to the same conclusion I have come in regard to this and 
similar villages, as is stated by Mr. Collin in his Srinagar-Banaili report. 1 
have seen his remarks three years after my decision, but they are so apposite 
that I quote them in full :—“ It is probable that at somo time there wore ratos 
“ for different classes of soil, and specific lands were granted to tenants at these 
“ rates. The raiyats, however, added to their holdings by taking up new 
“ lands, and all records of rates havo been lost.” 

Hence I admit that thoro was in this village no prevailing rate as under¬ 
stood by the Act of 1885. Tho amended Act of 1898 has adopted in section 
31 A., a definition which coincides with the one given above. The method of 
prevailing rate was very early discarded, but I retained the same principle and 
called the rate so found as the guiding rate throughout the settlement. This 
guiding rate has been of the greatest possible use in checking rates and 
enhancements. A contrast to the view of the Advocate-General is to be found 
in connection with a village similar to Kartikpur and contained within tho 
same ijara mahal of Raghu Nath Prosad Tewari under the Raj. The ijaradar 
had sued his tenants in the Civil Court before the present settlement began. In 
second appeal No. 812 of 1895 before the High Court, Messrs. Justices Macpher- 
son and Hill on August 6th, 1896, declared that when the prevailing rate varied 
by small amounts between Re. 1-8 and Rs. 2, thoro was nothing to prevent the 
Court adopting the lowest of the rates between those amounts as the prevailing 
rate, and upheld the Munsif’s enhancement up to Re. 1-8, which had previously 
been upheld by the Subordinate Judge. As was stated in that judgment, this 
method is a different thing from drawing an average. This decision in effect 
gives tho same result as in the Kartikpur case; and the two villages are quite 
close to one another, and their circumstances aro quite similar. But there is 
hardly any point on which authorities have differed so widely in connection 
with the settlement of rents as in the case of prevailing rate. 

171. The revenue officers and the public had before them the well-known 

( 2 ) Excess area-section 52, Act decision of Messrs. Justices Prinsep and Beverley 

VIII of i»86. in the High Court decision, known as Gauri Patra’s 

case of 30th May 1892, (I. L. R., 20 Calc., 579) in which the lower Court’s 
finding was that areas had been entered by guess work. In my case No. 2 of 
1895 fmauza Alekharchar, decided on the 29th November 1895) I. found that 
there had been a measurement of the village in 1837, and that there was evory 
presumption that tho areas entered in the landlord’s papers had been arrived 
at by measurement. Hence excess area was considered to have been proved. 
This was upheld by the late Mr. Cox on the 7th December 1896 and by tho 
High Court Judges, Messrs. Justices Amcor Ali and Pratt in second appeal 
No. 484 of 1897, decided on the 19th July 1898. The High Court considered 
that the case was differentiated from Gauri Patra’s case, and that it was a 
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settlement of so much measured land for so much rent. From my present 
knowledge I can say that there is hardly an acre of cultivated land in the 
estate which has not been measured at least twice this century. Before the 
ratification of this Alekharclmr case, one of the very first of my cases, more 
than 2^ years after my decision, tliore was a diversity of opinion among the 
Special Judges who heard appeals from the revenue officer’s decisions. 
Mr. Hamilton upheld decisions similar to the above, but Mr. Hansom did not 
uphold it (appeal No. 02 of 1896) on the ground that the former rent was a 
consolidated rent. The High Court have recently said that they could not 
understand Mr. Ransom’s decision, and have remanded the case No. 92 of 1895 
back to the Special Judge. Again, Mr. Geidt,'who became Special Judge in 
November 1897, was of opinion, though not without some hesitation, in case 
No. 154 of 1895, mauza Shauratali < appeal No. 402 of 1896, decided on 30th 
November 1897) that the mere proof of previous measurement was not sufficient, 
but that there must be something to show the connecting link between it and 
the guzasta jotes. Tho case was therefore remanded for settlement on the 
ground of the rise in prices. Enhancement was allowed on that ground, and 
the settlement was confirmed. There was an appeal to the High Court 
(No. 30 of 1898), but on the 24th January 1899, the appeal was dismissed on 
a technical ground. Although excess area certainly existod in abundance 
throughout the estate, and although assessment on this ground gave tho fairest 
and most consistent settlement, yet I had to defer to the Judge’s decision, and 
thereafter settlements wore turned out on the basis of the ground of the rise in 
prices, a ground the proof of which he upheld,—especially as previous cases 
were remanded becauso additional rent had been settled on tho ground of 
excess area. Appeals were made to the High Court even against these orders 
of remand, but without success. The exceptions to this courso were in some 
cases in the Northern Division, in which there was clear proof of previous 
measurement and settlement, and in the Southern Division generally in which 
excess area was assessed on the basis of the proof of kabuliyats which agreed 
to pay rent for excess area. Under this head had to bo decided tho issue as 
to the standard of measurement and as to the rate of assessment. The 
standard of measurement was decided once for all in my case No. 3 of 1894, 
in which the measuring pole (nal) of pargana Meharkul was found to be 
16 baths of 18 inches to tho hath, of which 5 X 6 square nals equal a kani. 
This was discussed in the chapter on land tenures. In other parganas of 
the Central and Southern Divisions, this decision was referred to, and 
the decision in all cases, whether in Meharkul or the other parganas, was 
not controverted. It is a fact that the above is the standard for theso two 
Divisions, and I look back upon the uniformity of measurement by one 
standard through these areas as one of the undoubted benefits of this survey 
and settlement. In particular villages in the Northern Division separate deci¬ 
sions were made for calculating the old zatnindari kani, and these were all 
upheld on appeal. The allowance for close measurement was 10 per cent., or 
2 gandas per kani. The tenants in the Northern Division had the example of 
Sarail settlement, in which 3| gandas per kani were granted for both difference 
of standard and closeness of measurement, and they concocted some mythical 
deduction based on the Sarail deduction. So too, the raiyats of tho Central 
Division alleged some mythical 18 haths kani, which they never attempted to 
prove and which never existed elsewhere than in their imaginations. The rate 
of assessment was checked by the guiding rate. The general principle was to 
assess the excess at the old rate of tho jote, as long as it did not exceed the 
guiding rate. Hence if the admitted existing area and rent was 4 kanis for Rs. 10 
and the guiding rate was Rs. 2, any excess after allowance for close measure¬ 
ment was assessed at Rs. 2 and not at Rs. 2-8 per kani. The guiding rate was 
calculated from the zatnindari papers proved for the whole village. There was 
also a further check in calculating the incidence per kani of the new rent proposed 
over the whole area actually held, as shown by the survey papers. In the cases 
of jotes taken up by the railway, remission was first given for the lost land. 
In kabuliyat cases the rate of assessment according to the kabuliyat was fre¬ 
quently high, and my officers exercised wise discretion, which was upheld on 
appeal, in not employing the kabuliyat rate if it exceeded materially the 
guiding rate. 
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172. There remains but one ground for raiyati assessment—that under 

section 30 (b) of the Tenancy Act on account of the 
Ac? VIII of 1885 S ~ soctlon 80 rise in prices of staplo food-crops. This means for 

Chakla Roshnabad that rents should vary with the 
price of rice. In case No. 94 of 1895 (decided on the 26th December 1895) all 
the proof in favour of a rise in prices was examinod. The books of a local baniya 
from 1877 to 1886 showed an avorage price of 20 seers 14-79 chitaks per rupee, 
and the books of Comilla Jail showed an avorage of 21 seers 11-9 chitaks per 
rupee for the same period. The Gazette prices from 1877 to 1886 gave an 
average of 21 seers 10-35 chitaks per rupee, and from 1887 to 1896 of 14 seers 
12"31 chitaks por rupee. After taking the itom most favourable to the tenant, 
and after deducting one-third of the difference according to section 32 (b), Bengal 
Tenancy Act, an enhancement of 27-7 per cent., or 4 annas 3 pies per rupee was 
found admissible at the end of the 1887—1896 decade. For the 1885—1894 
period the permissible limit was 3 almas 10 pies per rupee. Tho nature of the 
proof permitted the same kind of evidence to be furnished in all other cases in 
the Central Division, which was all in the Sadar subdivision of the Tippera 
district. Similar evidence, namely, Gazette prices, Jail prices, and bania’s 
prices showed enhancements of 29-4 per cent, and 20 9 per cent, permissible 
respectively in the Northern Division, included within the Branmanbaria sub¬ 
division of the Tippera district, and in the Southern Division, included within 
the Feni subdivision of the Noakhali district. The rise in the price of common 
rice within the last two decades in the two districts is shown in tho accompany¬ 
ing diagram in a graphic form. 

In appeal Mr. Geidt upheld the decision (Appeal No. 356 of 1896). 
Mr. Ransom reversed it on the ground that those who proved tho prices were 
subordinates oi the plaintiff (Appeal No. 253 of 1896); but this was set 
asido on appeal in the High Court (Second Appeal No. 300 of 1897 because 
the ground mentioned by the Special Judge had not been alludod to in the 
Revenue Officer’s Court. Now on this subject, in the very first case, I laid down 
not only that the proof given was legally sufficient, but that from an examin¬ 
ation of the statistics of prices and of trade enhancement on this ground was 
equitable in these districts, Tippera and Noakhali. The tenants in tho estate 
are very large exporters of rice, and an increase in price is a direct benefit to 
the cultivator. One proof of this is that in the autumn of tho famine year 
1897, when the very poor classes and the classes living on money wages were 
in no small distress with rice at Rs. 5 a rnaund, the cultivators paid up their 
autumn and winter kists in phenomenal amounts in every zamindari in the 
Tippera district, and cleared off too many debts as well. The reply of the 
tonant was that the price of many commodities, including labour itself, has 
increased along with the price of their staple food-crop. This is true, and I 
doubt whether in all cases the one-third decrease in the difference of price is a 
sufficient set-off against the increaso to which tho tenants refer. However, in 
this settlement tho highest permissible rate of enhancement has not been 
generally given, and although the Raj have frequently appealed on this point, 
the Special Judge has upheld tho discretion exercised by the rovenue officers. 
Tho actual average enhancement on this ground was only 17 por cent, in 
Tippera and 13 per cent, in Noakhali. According to the nature of the tract of 
the country and the generally existing rates of rents, sliding scales were pre¬ 
pared on the principle that the rate of enhancement should vary inversely with 
the previous incidence of rent. The incidence must be understood to be the 
old rent divided by the cadastral area. One scale used was as follows 


Whoro incidenoe of rent 

Then enhancement per 

is as follows in rupees 

rupee of old rent will 

and decimals. 

be in uimas. 

Under 1-50 ... ... ! 

1 3 annas 5 pies. 

Between 1'50 and I"75 

i 3 annas. 

„ 1-75 and 2'00 

2 „ 

„ 2-00 and 2-50 

1 anna. 

Over 2"50 

Nil. 


o 2 
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At the same time care had to be taken in the case of lowly-assessed jots that 
their rents were not improperly enhanced ; and the painstaking diligence shown 
by my subordinates in examining the khatians and in testing every objection 
raised has been the subject of remark by more than one impartial observer of 
the records. In a few cases in the south of the Central Division I regret that 
one Assistant Settlement Officer went further than I would have done myself 
in eiving both additional rent and enhancement. The Special Judge, it is true, 
decided that this was not illegal, and that the results were not inequitable; 
still with this one exception all officers followed my instructions that tho 
general rule was to be increase or enhancement on one ground only. 

173. In Mtinshi Nundji’s report of Dubalhati estate, he found that for two 
decades in liajshahi district the prices had not altered so as to give any 
ground for enhancement on the ground of the rise in prices. In this case 
evidence was wanting. Again, in Mr. Lyon’s report for 1894-95 in Saran 
district it was shown that there were grave doubts whether in that area enhance¬ 
ment on account of rise in prices, even if it could be proved, was equitable. 
But the only produce in Tippera, which is comparable to the opium and 
indigo of Beliar districts, is jute, and it is sown only in the Northern Divi¬ 
sion of tho estate, and even there the majority" of the raiyats have some paddy 
to export. The other parts are like most of Orissa—simply rice-growing tracts. 
And in these parts, while the applicability of this ground has been found 
equitable, the proof has been accepted as legally sufficient. 

174. Lands recorded as unassessed at attestation were frequently the 

„ , ,, , subject of an application for the settlement of a 

Settlement o unsett e an s. fair ront. Such were pure waste lands, silted-up 

tanks, admitted excess area, and many tanks whicti were still in use. In all 
cases except tanks in use, there was hardly any denial of the liability to pay 
rent. Such lands were always lightly assessed at half rates or even less. 
Tanks in use were almost invariably loft unassossed on the principle recorded 
in Chapter 1 of Part II. Tho most curious case was the village of Jagatpur in 
the Southern Division. In case No. 882 of 1897, I hold that no existing rents 
were capable of ascertainment; and as no ono denied his capability to pay 
rent, I assessed the different classes of lands at rates which were found to bo 
fair. In appeal No. 635 of 1898, this docision was upheld. Tho villagers 
had paid no rent of any kind for 14 years. 

175. The tenures of the estate have already been described, and in connec¬ 

tion with their settlement they may he divided into 
Principles of tho assessment r a \ patni and resumed lakhiraj tenures, (b) jangal- 

o( 1..“, to abadi taluks, and („) ordinary talnks. 4'fio first 

class presented little difficulty as regards excess area, except iD the word¬ 
ing of the kabuliyats. In this class the existing area was always given, but 

the standard according to which this was measured was not. Tho standard was 
taken practically in all cases as thenal of 8 haths of 19 inches, in accordance with 
which a kani is 0‘44 acre. The conditions on which new settlements could be 
made varied in different kabuliyats. For example, (1) no condition was entered, 
in which case the section 52 of the Bengal Tenancy Act would apply. (2) The 
relief was that tho landlord was to get mesne profits for any excess found 
at a future measurement. Curiously nothing was said as to what was to be 
done with the excess area. In such cases the Special Judges approved of a 
settlement for the excess area at the old kabuliyat rate in lieu of the relief 
in the kabuliyat, which of course could he enforced only through tho ordinary 
Civil Court. Mr. Hamilton in one case directed an assessment at half the 
raiyati rate. (3) The relief was that any oxcess found was to be assessed 
at the khalsa rate or the viliago rate. The Assistant Settlement Officers 
usually assessed such excess at the old kabuliyat rato and not at the village 
raiyati rate. Mr. Geidt approved of this. (4) The relief was that any excess 
found should be settled, but nothing was written as to the method of such 
settlement. We settled these at the old kabuliyat rate. 

17ti. There were some very large taluks in the second class. One for the 
... , , whole village of Madia, now in pargana Ashta 

anga a a 1 . Jangal, and one for 48 villages, called the Dewan 

Chakbasta, in pargana Bagasair. In these and similar cases, first the old area 
had to be proved from the kabuliyat, then the old standard of measurement; 
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then the real excess had to be found. The rate of settlement was always in the 
kabuliyat, such as Rs. 5 or Rs. 8 per drone. The first settlement showed 
that this kind of taluk had been granted at low and progressive rates, of which 
the highest was 8 annas per kani, or Rs. 8 per drono. The rent of taluk Nanda 
Kishor Tahbildar in Madia was raised by me (ease No. 320 of 1896, decided, 
10 th April 1897) from Rs. 319-9-11 to Rs. 377. There was no appeal. The 
taluk Durga Charan Dewan in the Dewan Chakbasta had, I held in case 
No. 910 of 1897, decided, 6th May 1898, been fraudulently entered as a kaimi 
taluk about 1830. This is one of the largest taluks in tho zamindari, and is 
held by many share-holders, among whom only 4 annas is the sharo of the 
old Dewan family of Durgapur. This medley of share-holders could not agree, 
and it was taken charge of by the District Judge in 1889. The Common 
Managers have been Mr. E. F. Sandys and Muhammad Faiz Chaudhuri. 
The old assessable area was found to have been 405 drones, and the new asses¬ 
sable area to be 851 drones. Before assessment the area of tho waste lands was 
first struck off, and a reduction, abudi minha, of three kanis per drone granted 
on the balance. The old rent was Rs. 3,459-0-3. I assessed the excess asses¬ 
sable area, and raised tho rent to Hs. 6,277. There was an appeal (Appeal 
No. 326 of 1898) and the Special Judge was of opinion that the document on 
which the defendants relied to prove tho alleged kaimi status could not be 
accepted, and upheld the rent settled. 

177. I discuss the class of ordinary takshishi taluks last, as they are the 

most important, and have given me far more trouble, 
f'f / i88? ks ~ seellon 7 tenures and their holders, than any other part 

" k "'° v "" of the settlement. It should first be understood 

how it is that the takshishi taluks of the estate have fallen into such an appal¬ 
ling confusion. It was of these more than of the papers of the khas area 
that the Manager wrote in 1892, saying that the revenue records of the State 
were a chaos. The confusion was principally in the Northern Division, but 
there arc parts of parganas Chauddagratu and Bagasair in which the same 
chaos reigned. The oldest of these taluks were let out before the permanent 
settlement, some oven before the British accession to the Dewaui. There was 
no area mentioned, no boundaries ; and when the tract was surveyed by John 
Buller it was found that the whole area of pargana Nurnagar in 1791 was 
parcelled out amongst a number of talukdars, and that all rent free grants wore 
referable to tho taluks from within the limits of which they bad been granted. 
From tlie old records at Mogva I find all the area parcelled out in the following 
way. There are, it should be noted, 16 kanis in a drone :— 


Total area 
Less brabmottar 

Balanoo 
Less das kissa 
„ Patwariyan Kharach 


Drone. Kanis. 

1 9 

5 

1 4 

2 

2 


Net area 


1 


The method of assessment was thus to assess a net area at a certain rate. Then 
followed periods of ijara till 1836; and in that year kabuliyats called dauls 
were taken by tlie liaj direct from a very large number of talukdars. The 
“dowl tucksbees bundobast” is mentioned as one of the revenue records of the 
Moghul Government in a letter written in 1787 by the Collector of Bhagalpur 
to the President of the Board of Revenue. Of course by 1836 there had been 
subdivisions and transfers. There is a very large number of kabuliyats of that 
settlement in the custody of the Raj. There are very few kabuliyats of previous 
settlements made in 1797 and 1810. Again, in 1849 and 1852 there were 
renowed settlements, but the documents are not so numerous as of the earlier 
settlements in 1837. The method of settlement was simplicity itself. The 
holders were called into Agartala, and after a considerable parley they agreed 
to pay so much more on their original rent. Sometimes this was called izafa , 
enhancement; sometimes kami-uaay , levelling up. In a few oases kami y 
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reduction, occurs. The fair inference from all this is that, unless a taluk lost 
in size, the only thing required at the settlement was a. small addition to the 
old rent: the taluk received the earmark of variability of rent without any real 
hard pressure upon the holder. An example of a schedule giving different 
kinds of settlement is here given— 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Agat taluk A—Rent decreed by Civil Court 

... 51 

0 

8 

Less remission by favour 

... 22 

0 

8 


29 

0 

0 

Less gat 4 annas of taluk B 

7 

4 

0 


21 

12 

0 

Less gat taluk C ... 

... 2 

5 

3 


19 

6 

9 

Agat purchased portions of taluk D 

Kami-uday ... 

... 27 
... 3 

6 

9 

0 

0 

Izafa 

... 1 

6 

10 


32 

5 

10 

Agat purchased portion of taluk B 

Izafa 

... 4 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

11 


4 

8 

11 


56 

5 

6 

Ratibgudara 

... 3 

8 

0 

Kam-ojan batta 

... 0 

9 

0 


60 

6 

6 


A phrase of Sir James Lyall is peculiarly applicable to this kind of 
settlement. It was a “medley of compromise and casual arrangement.” All 
these settlements seem to have been carried out practically without any litiga¬ 
tion. Then into 1858, tho whole of a tract called Chakla Bisalgarh within 
the Northern Division was measured and settled. Again, the method was 
simple enough. Most of the holders were Muhammadan cultivators. The 
taluks were divided by the Agartala officer into three classes, namely, those who 
should pay 4 annas or 3 annas or 2 annas per rupee of tho old rent. This was 
clearly described as in the following example:— 



Aval Izafa iDaiyam Izafa 
at 4 annas at 3 annas Total, 
p et rupee. per rupee. 


Kamojan 
batta at 
1 per cent. 


Total. 



li. a. r. a. 

R. A. I*. o. 

R. a. v. a. 

0 10 10 10 

0 0 15 

0 10 li 15 

1 6 9 10 

0 0 2 15 

17 0 6 




2 18 0 

0 0 4 0 

2 2 0 0 


This settlement was made quito amicably. There were throughout 
Nurnagar at different other times settlements on the modol previously mention¬ 
ed. In 1872 it struck one Agartala statesman that the old preamble of the 
kabuliyat was not clear enough; so he proceeded to make the meaning clearer in 
more modern language. 13ut the Raj still proceeded to settle as before according 
to tho old isafa, or if this was not done, the amount of assets recorded was 
under-estimated so as to fit in with the terms of the daul. From that time 
date two unpleasant facts—one, that tho Raj officials deliberately set them- 
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selves to get decrees from the Civil Court according to certain terms, which 
terms in the documents they knew to be unduly hard, and which had never 
been adhered to in. their own private settlements; the other, that the talukdars 
invented the falsehood that the meaning of the document was otherwise than 
what it was. 

178. I now turn to consider what was the nature of the document which 
the talukdar granted at every settlement. This was discussed by me in the first 
taluki case taken up (cases Nos. 82, &c., of 1895 The exact words of the 
preamble of one of these documents are as follows:— D aul bandabasta rupiya 
khajana, Chakla Roshnabad zamindari, Sri Sri jut Maharaja Krishna Kishor 
Manikya Bahadur, pargana Nurnagar madhye taluk Pandab 'Pal Sau, dakhal- 
kar Sri Ramsankar Sau o Sri Radhu Sau sakin Taltala, taluk majkurer sewai 
brahmottar o debottar o khanebari nankar gairah hujurer minba, talukdarer das 
hissa opatwariyan tahsilkharaeh, o sewai kharijan mai agatiyan, taluk majkurer 
darobasta rakba sime istak 1257 lagayat 1262 san Tripura muddat chhay 
san. miyad mahafik tafsil.” 

The tafsil is of the kind given in a previous paragraph. There are three 
separate points for discussion, and I wish to emphasize that much of the disput¬ 
ation which has been made about these taluks has arisen from a disregard of 
the essential distinctiveness of these points— 

(1) What is the meaning of the words in the kabuliyat with this preamble 

and tafsil ? 

(2) What is the agreement made in a kabuliyat of this nature? 

(3) Does the kabuliyat provide a method for future settlements? 

179. It is evident that this form of phrasing relates to conditions which no 

longer exist. To begin with, it provides for the 
(i) Meaning of the phrases in assessme nt on the basis of area. The early method 

a flU ' of referring all rent-free grants to a taluki area 

accounts for the statement “ with the exception of brahmottar debottar and 
khanebari, which were grants by the proprietor.” Then the further deduction 
of das hissa, the 10 per cent, for the talukdar, and of the patwariyan tahsil, the 
collection expenses, was made in area. Then the practice of adding or sub¬ 
tracting parts of other taluks at the time of fresh settlements is referred to in 
the phrases “ mai agatiyan sewai khariian. ” “ Darobasta rakba sime ” means 

the entire area (thus produced after these adjustments). Hence the statement 
at the heading of a d aul was “Kabuliyat for rent in the Chakla Roshnabad 
zamindari of Maharaja Krishna Kishor Manikya for the taluk Pandab Tal 
within pargana Nurnagar, in the possession of Ram Sankar and Radhu So of 
Taltala. The entire area of the said taluk, exclusive of lands transferred from it 
and inclusive of lands transferred to it, also exclusive of all rent-free grants, 
also exclusive of the talukdars’ 10 per cent, and collection expenses, is settled 
for a complete term of six years from 1257 to 1262, Tippera era, according 
to the schedule.” All this is perfectly intelligible. Some Civil Courts have 
argued that because this phrase about the exclusion of rent-free lands was used, 
there must have been in all cases rent-free lands which were excluded, not 
knowing that the landlord adopted the same set of phrases for every taluk, and 
that the simple object was to state that the area settled was all assessable area. 
Others, again, have misunderstood the preamble because they were unaware that 
when it was first framed it referred to area and not to assets. There is, however, 
one phrase which requires further explanation. 

180. Above I have recorded the meaning of das hissa as 10 per cent.: what 

is meant is 10 parts of 100. The talukdars have 
ss “ 1BS9 ‘ urged within recent years that it meant 10 annas or 

ten-sixteenths. This statement has been nothing but a ruse de guerre ; and the 
very pleader who argued so successfully before the Special Judge, the late Mr. 
Cox, that this was the moaning, admitted to me personally that he did not him¬ 
self know what the meaning was. The phrase belongs to the time when 10 per 
cent, was the deduction given on account of talukdars’profits. There is the clear 
deduction of one-tenth in the old Raj papers, and there was a decision so long 
ago as 1797 in the Provincial Council and another as late as January 1898 in the 
Sub-Judge’s Court of Comilla that the malikana of the Nurnagar talukdars was 
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das hissa, or 10 parts out of 100„ On the other hand, there is absolutely no 
decision in which das hissa has been declared by a Court to mean ten-sixteenths. 
In the dauls, called tahut dauls, granted by outsiders who ousted the real talukdars, 
the phraseology was distinct enough, “ fi sata das taka.” I have seen such dauls 
dated as early as 1843. A still earlier phrase to the same effect was “dasottra.” 
Even the advocate of the talukdars in the “Rajmala” does not adduce the 
ten-sixteenth theory. The real reason for the talukdar’s perverse continuance 
of this false allegation lay in the fact that if settlements were really going to 
be made on the basis of a 10 per cent profit to the talukdar, there would 
be enormous enhancements, and they thought that they would receive better 
terms if they got a decision declaring the phrase to mean an equivalent to 
62 per cent, of the profits. I held in my case No. 82 of 1895 (decided, 
25th May 1896) that das hissa meant ten parts of a 100. Mr.' Cox in 
appeal said that if the phrase meant anything at all, it possibly meant ten- 
sixteenths. Every talukdar, however, knows that this is not the meaning. 
Mr. Geidt, the next Special Judge who took up the matter, decided in a similar 


case that it was unnecessary to consider which construction was right, and he 
informally expressed the view that the phrase did mean 10 per cent. As it 
will appear later, all the dissertations on the meaning of the phrase have been 
so much beating of the air; for in the former settlements 10 per cent, of the 
profits were never explicitly granted and in the present settlement effect has 
not been given to the alleged contract to accept 10 per cent, as profits. Even 
in the few cases in which at the first the contract was held to have been proved, 
50 per cent, and not 80 per cent, of the assets was accepted by the plaintiff. 
In all other cases the proportion of the assets to be fixed as a fair rent has been 
determined with reference to equity. 

181. What then are the facts as regards the kabuliyats? A set of phrases 

/ni , T , „ „ x . is subscribed, the purport of which according to 

the kabuliyat. 0 6 a 6 reemLn m old methods was that the talukdars should pay¬ 
out of the assumed assets, being the area multi¬ 
plied by a certain rate, the balance of 80 per cent, after deducting 10 per cent, 
for profits and after deducting the collection expenses, which in early days, 
as will appear from the old settlement papers of the Raj, were taken as 10 
per cent. At the same time the schedule of the settlement showed that the 
old rent was enhanced by a certain amount with no details as to the method 
of calculation. My enquiries among old papers from Agar tala have shown 
me that the old dewans enquired whether the taluk was prosperous or not, 
and, as a result of haggling with the talukdar, made him agree to a certain 
Increase. My decision in 1896, based on the papers then before me, was that, 
notwithstanding the departure from the terms of the daul, the agreement was 
an arrangement to pay 80 per cent, of the assets, 

182. Now in no previous litigation had the point been thoroughly dis- 
(3) Provision for future assess- cussed as to whether the daul formed the basis for a 


men < t - future settlement. I came to the conclusion that, 

if in the first instance it was an enforeible agreement, the same terms would 
hold good on the occasion of a resettlement at the expiry of the previous term 
of settlement. This is the very point on which I would have wished that there 
had been an exhaustive decision by an Appellate Court. But Mr. Cox having 
decided that the terms of the document were ambiguous (appeal No. 529 of 
1896, decided on 15th March 1897) proceeded to uphold the fair rent settled 
at 50 per cent, of the assets on the ground that there was an issue as to fairness 
apart from contract or custom, and that 50 per cent, of the assets was fair; 
and Mr. Geidt declared (appeal No. 229 of 1897, decided on 10th December 
1897) that the case was not one for enforcement of a contract, but for the 
settlement of rent, while he also upheld the fairness of settlement at 50 per cent. 
What had happened was this. In the first set of cases the Raj plaintiff accepted 
50 per cent, of the assets in lieu of the 80 per cent, decreed to them. And 
in subsequent cases after the publication of the appellate judgments, I fixed 
fair proportions according to the circumstances of each taluk under the issue 
of what was a fair and equitable rent, after it had been proved that the rent was 
variable. I frankly admit that I could not have wished a better method of 
settlement, as it permitted the Settlement Officer without any illegality to 
exercise the discretion which he ought to use between case and case. And 
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although I still hold that a Civil Judge might have upheld a contract of the 
nature described, if there had been no dispute as to its meaning, and even if 
the full terms had not been carried out in the first instance, yet when I know, as 
I now do, that upwards of 3,000 such kabuliyats were taken and in not a single 
instance were the nominal terms of tho document carried out, I am justified in 
saying that the 80 per cent, claim of the Raj was based on a gigantic fiction; 
and that it would be improper to give effect on resettlement to the words which 
were never carried out iu the first settlement. The samo conclusions were 
arrived at when the question of the distribution between the zamindar and 
talukdar of the compensation for land acquired for railway purposes came up 
as a civil case before the Sub-Judge in Comilla in January 1898. He held that 
the daul by itself did express the condition on which the taluk was held; that 
this was an agreement to take only 10 per cent, of the assets and collection 
expenses; but that this was never carried into effect; that therefore on general 
grounds he divided the compensation half and half between the parties. In 
another land acquisition case which went to the High Court (appeal from No. 28 
of 1896 of the District Judge of Tippera) one-half of the compensation was 
granted to the Raj and one-half to the talukdar. This agrees with the general 
division of tho assets at 50 per cent, and 50 per cent, adopted as a standard 
throughout the settlement. Mr. Geddes’ judgment (appeal No. 11 of 1877) 
had previously been the great stand-by of the Raj. But it was based on one 
taluk (taluk Jabnaba). 'He pointed out that the Raj could not (because tho assets 
were not accurately known) and did not (because the Raj gave concessions) 
realize 80 per cent. If, however, the practice came to be to never take 80 per 
cent, and to settle on a different method while retaining the formal agreement 
to take 80 per cent., the point of view is altered. Even Mr. Geddes, who said 
that the courts must enforce contracts when not manifestly illegal, admitted that 
it would be hard on Nurnagar pargana if the Raj were to press in all cases for 80 
per cent, of reasonably possible realizations. But the Raj in the present settle¬ 
ment have claimed in all their applications 80 per cent, of the actual real assets. 
In my original case I was much impressed by tho conclusion that the agreement 
must bo enforced as a whole or not at all; and that a Settlement Officer had, on 
proof of a contract, no option other than that of giving effect to it under section 7 
of the Tenancy Act in the same way as a Civil Court. If he wished to settle other¬ 
wise, he must hold all tho agreements, except in so far as they proved variability 
of rent, to be of no value for tbo purposes of the settlement of a future rent: 
even thb later daula must be so held, in which since 1872 the pliraso “ das hissa ” 
has given place to “ das anser ek ansa.” My words recorded at the time were 
that I should have to consider all the agreements as waste paper, and that seemed 
a very futile conclusion This futile conclusion from which I then recoiled 
I now find to be the truth; and I find now, and the Special Judge, Mr. Geidt, 
has substantiated this conclusion, that all these dauls by their systematic 
non-conformance to their own terms cannot be held to be binding for the 
present settlement, when fair rents have to bo settled. Mr. Geidt in his later 
decisions laid stress on tho fact that the cases were applications for the 
settlement of fair ronts, and not suits for the specific performance of a contract. 
In later cases the issue about contract has boen declaredly left open, and the 
rent settled on equitable grounds; and if the advisers of the Raj aro wise, they 
will let the 80 per cent, controversy sink into tho limbo of the past, ana 
be content without reference to contract with an ordinary limit of 50 per cent, 
of the assets of takshishi taluks. I did endeavour to have the question of future 
settlements discussed, but my proposals were received with indifference. 

Beforo I leave tho subject of ordinary takshishi taluks, I put on record the 
procedure followed with regard to certain taluks of Cbakla Bisalgarh in 
the Northern Division. They wero nearly all held by cultivators. Their 
kabuliyats contained the same agreement as those of ordinary talukdars, 
namely, to accept 10 per cent, of tho assets as profits in addition to collection 
expenses, but their settlements had actually been, as described above, enhance¬ 
ments at so many annas in the rupeo of their former rents. Their lands wore 
chiefly in the hilly area of pargana Dharmapur. I mado both parties agree to 
make a settlement at 5 annas per kani of the cultivated area reduced by 10 per 
cent.; the talukdars to pay after 15 years on any excess at a rate then to be 
fixed; and if they had then become tenure-holders iu reality as well as in 
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name, to submit to pay as rent the proportion of assets then fixfed for ordinary 
talukdars. 

183. In previous paragraphs I have purposely made no mention of custom. 

It has been already stated that the claim of the Raj 
Custom as regards taluks. was that by contract and custom they were enti¬ 
tled to 80 per cent, of the assets of taluks. In cases before tho Munsif at 
Kasba in 1880, the Raj obtained decrees based on proof of custom, and the 
daul was produced as an instance of the custom. In the original case of this 
settlement, tho question of custom was not judicially decided by me. Now one 
thing that my knowledge of this estate and of its papers has put beyond all 
doubt is that there never was any custom of getting 80 per cent, of the assets. 
There has been a custom, alluded to above, of recording in every talukdar’s 
kabuliyat the liability to pay what tho Raj understood to mean 80 per cent., but 
this was never taken. I did find one instance in which the talukdar paid 90 
per cent., and in ono case moro than 100 per cent, of his assets. But the present 
settlement has shown that tho talukdars were paying on an average only slightly 
more than 25 per cent, of their assets. In the cases referred to, which Were in 
the Kasba Munsif’s Court, the proof given was, according to my present lights, 
very imperfect. 

184. I have adverted above to the advantages accruing to the Raj from the 

. , , possession of tho dauls. These dauls and their 
Variability m rent o ta u s. concomitant documents are to a very large oxtent 

more than 30 years old. Hence their proof by transmission from the proper 
custody of tho Raj record-keepers was easily received. They were able to 
rebut the false allegation of the talukdars, monotonously reiterated, that their 
rents were kaimi. There were a few honourable exceptions, but almost 
every talukdar put in writing in his written statement that bis taluk was kaimi , 
or that it was protected from enhancement. I do not complain that they 
should take advantage of the privilege which section 50 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act affords; but, as it is notorious that tho ordinary taluks of the 
estate, unless specifically called kaimi or makarrari, are variable in rent on 
the occasion of fresh settlement, it was foolish on the part of the talukdarB to 
maintain a plea of this kind. It protracted the litigation without doing 
them a particle of good. No inconsiderable number of taluks had been left 
unsettled for half a century and upwards, and the present generation of 
holders hoped that they might be ablo to continue to hold them without any 
increase of rent. But that any of them was unawaro that his rent was variable, 
I absolutely disbelieve. In tho High Court judgment of Messrs. Justices Ghose 
and Wilkins in appeal from original No. 28 of 1896, decidod on the 21st Decem¬ 
ber 1897, it was held in the case of an ordinary Chakla Roshnabad taluk that 
the tenure was permanent in interest, but that it was not permanent in rent 
when changes posterior to the Permanent Settlement were proved by dauls and 
other documents. Tho taluk therein mentioned, called Ram Joy Guha, gives 
an instauco of tho way in which the Raj subordinates committed fraud to 
strengthen tho pica of the talukdars. One unauthorized tahsildar took it upon 
himself to add “ kaimi ” before the name of tho taluk in the rent-receipt of 
1887. There have been some Civil Court enhancement cases in the past in 
which the talukdars sought, under section 16 of Act X of 1859, the privilege 
now conferred under section 50 of Act VIII of 1885, and proved continuous 
payment of one rent for twenty years. In those cases no rebutting proof could 
be given by the landlord. These have become law-made kaimi taluks. One 
case was No. 175 of 1895 in connection with taluk Ram Ratan Laskar. Com¬ 
plete rebutting evidence was produced before me; but as a Civil Court has 
declared, though on imperfect knowledge, the taluk to be unenhanceable, 
I upheld that decision under section 13 of the Code of Civil Procedure. The 
Special Judge, however, reversed my decision, and remanded the case to the 
Settlement Officer. There was another appeal to the High Court against the 
decision of the Special Judge. The High Court have, on the 10th February 
1899, remanded the case back to tho Special Judge. 

185. Throughout the settlement the proportion of the assets which it was 
Proportion of assets allowed considered fair to leave to the talukdars was 50 

for talukdars’ profits and coiiec- per cent., but on general principles of equity 
tion expensoB. greater or smaller shares have been given. In 
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order that there may he no disputes as to the fact, I record here exactly the 
shares settled. It should bo noted that, out of the 1,278 taluks settled, in 141 
cases the fair rents were settled without reference to their assets— 


Pbbcbntagb of assets givex. 

Number 

of 

cases. 

Proportion 
per cent, 
to total 
number of 
cases. 

As landlord’s rent. 

As talukdar’s 
gross profits. 

Up to 10 ... 

Over 90 

2 

0-2 

10 to 20 

90 to 80 

24 

2-1 

20 to 30 

80 to 70 

169 

14-8 

30 to 40 

70 to 60 

424 

37-2 

40 to 60 

60 to 60 

463 

40-8 

60 and oyer 

50 and under 

55 

4'9 



1,137 



Hence the sharo most frequently granted as gross profits was 60 to 50 per 
cent, of the assets. Before the settlement the average distribution amongst the 
taluks settled was 25 per cent, as rent and 75 per cent, as gross profits to the 
talukdar. Comparing these amounts with the amounts given elsewhere, we 
cannot say that the taluks sottled were too highly assessed, even though there 
has been a large increase in rent. This class of taluk at the beginning of the 
century theoretically received 10 per cent, profit in addition to collection 
oxpenses. That was tho share given to dependent talukdars under section 
8 of Regulation V of 1812. This section was repealed by Act X of 1859. 
After that Act in some cases it was held that the gross margin of profit could 
be 16 to 33 per cent. The Rent Commission of 1881 held that the limit of 10 
per cent, was too low, and suggested a maximum net profit of 30 per cent, on 
the gross assets less collection expenses. The Tenancy Act Bill No. 1 proposed 
for all ordinary cases, a maximum profit of 30 per cent, and a minimum of 10 
per cent, on the gross assets less collection expenses. In Bill No. II no maxi¬ 
mum was mentioned ; and the Select Committee of Bill No. Ill determined to 
lay down no maximum either of enhancement or of tenure-holders’ profits. 
The words of Sir Steuart Bayley in Council in February 1895 were as follows 
on this point:—“ It seemed to us expedient to leave to the Courts a wide scope 
in both directions .Wo were unwilling to offer to the Courts any induce¬ 

ment to take a royal road to a decision instead of giving the fullest consider¬ 
ation of what would be fair and equitable under the circumstances.” If the 
collection expenses wero 10 per cent., and if 30 per cent, of the net assets be 
granted as profits, the gross profits to the talukdar would be 37 per cent. If, 
again, tho collection expenses were 20 per cent., and 30 per cent, of tho net 
assets be granted as profits, the gross profits would be 44 per cent. Tho presont 
Tenancy Act in section 7(3) directs simply a minimum of 10 per cent, on the 
net assets. The proprietary talukdars of Chittagong have received only 30 por 
cent, of tho gross assets, and the highest grade of proprietary tenure-holdors in 
Orissa (sikmi zamindars) formerly received the samo share. 

186. Altogether the rents of the ordinary taluks sued have been increased 

from Rs. 41,323 to Rs. 69,330, i,e., by 67'7 per cent. 

General results of tie settlement q^im enhancements varied greatly according to 
o ta s ia i a u s. the locality. Tho groat practical difficulty found 

was to sottlo a fair rent in the cases of taluks which had been split up by 
numerous agats. The raul-talukdars remained responsible for the assets of 
the whole area; their present rent was in exceptional instances only TO por 
cent, or less of the assets, and their income only ono quarter of the assets. 
Hence, if 50 per cent, of the assets were taken, they would be asked in such 
cases to pay twice as much as their total income. On the one hand, it was 
urged that the Raj was not bound by the actions of the tenure-holders in parting 
with portions of their taluks for a lump sum and a small annual payment. On 
the other hand, it can bo said that many of these transfers to agatdars were 
made moro than one generation ago, and that all the original benefit of the 
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so-called purchase-money has been lost. My view was that, while the Raj was 
right in saying that it should not be prejudiced by the transfers of the taluk- 
dars, yet the facts must be looked in the face ; and a percentage of 20 or 25 
ought to be taken, or the taluk should be left alons. As I have recognized 
agatdars, not as under-tenure-holders, but as sleeping partners of the taluk- 
dars, liable only when the whole firm is sold up, the agatdars could not be 
sued before me. The talukdars were told both by the Special Judge and my¬ 
self that they could sue the agatdars for contribution in the Civil Court before 
the conclusion of the settlement, but to my knowledge they did not avail them¬ 
selves of this relief. In any case, if they go to the Civil Court for contribution, 
they will have to expend some money in recouping themselves for their own 
enhanced rent, and it will not be worth their while in a case of a number 
of small agats. Twenty-five per cent, of the assets may indeed seem a 
small percentage, but in the case referred to it is 2| times the present rent. If 
a rent bo fixed, which, however theoretically fair, the talukdar is unable to pay 
for some time to come, if at all, the only result is that the Raj will have the 
taluk on its hands when the tenure is sold up for arrears. In the present settle¬ 
ment for 15 years, it is better to take a moderate increase than to take more 
than the tenure-holder can pay. The Special Judge, Mr. Geidt, was inclined to 
be rather strict in this matter against the talukdars; and in some appeals made 
by the Raj plaintiff the rents of some taluks were further enhanced by the 
Appellate Court, eg., from 35 per cent, of the assets to 50 per cent. But 
Mr. Geidt in later cases admitted the difficulty very fully, and did not 
interfere if the enhancement was a large one, even though the percentage of 
the assets granted was less than 50. 

187. As for the fact that talukdars hold rent-free lands as well, this in itself 
is no ground for taking a larger share of the assets than an examination of the 
taluki assets alone would warrant, if such rent-free lands have been specifically 
granted by the Raj. It is, however, a ground for causing an enhancement 
on a taluk to come into force earlier than in the case of a taluk the holders of 
which have no such rent-free lands to mitigate the force of an enhancement. 
I make an exception in the case of the taluks of the Bitgbar Dewan family. 
Their rent-free claims were not passed through the refining process at attesta¬ 
tion, as the total claim was submitted by me in May 1897 to the Raj for amicable 
settlement. No compromise was made, and I took up the applications for tho 
settlement of fair rents at the very end of tho operations in April 1899. As 
I held that a considerable portion amongst the lands entered rent-free were 
really taluki lands, but could not then separate them, I allowed the entries to 
remain, but directed settlements at percentages up to 67 per cent, on the 
admitted taluki assets. 

188. Another practical difficulty was the fact that some taluks, though 
really liable to change in rent, had remained at a low, almost pepper-corn, rent for 
half a century or even a longer period. The talukdars in these cases had been 
enjoying the large profits, living up to their income and indulging in expensive 
litigation. Regarding this class, it is appropriate to quote the words of Mr. 
Dampier, containod in his minute of 25th June 1883:—“Illogical as it may be 
in this instance, the argument of long continuance without change is one which 
will always command some sympathy.” In the Raja’s zamindari, however, 
there is what has been aptly styled aB contributory negligence. If the rent of 
a tenure-holder were left untouched by a landlord, it might mean complacency 
on the part of the zamindar or contumacy on the part of the tenure-holder. 
Examples of both are to he found in this zamindari, but if it bo tho former, 
it is hardly fair to restore the rent at one hound to a theoretically fair propor¬ 
tion of the assets. 

189. The existence of these difficulties in fixing an equitably fair proportion 
of the assets has been acknowledged by the Appellate Court. It is therefore 
necessary at this point that 1 should notice certain criticisms made by the Raj 
management. A serious statement was made by the Manager to the effect that 
the settlement of any proportion of the assets less than 50 per cent, would make 
it impossible for the Raj to ever obtain in the future moro than the present 
percentage, and that the present settlement would practically be a kaimi one. 
I reply to this here because it is necessary that Civil Courts should hereafter 
know exactly wbat has been actually done. The present assets have been 
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determined, the circumstances of the taluk have been examined, and a propor¬ 
tion of the assets deemed fair has been fixed. In all ordinary cases 50 percent, 
has been taken, and where circumstances warrant, a smaller or larger share of 
the assets. The rent thus obtained holds good for a 15 years’ settlement. 
After 15 years the Court before whom the tenure is brought may find its then 
assets and may oxamine its then circumstances, and may fix whatever propor¬ 
tion may be thought fair. That Courts in the future will take the trouble to 
examine what proportion was fixed at the present settlement, is probable; but 
that they will consider themselves necessarily bound to follow the percentage 
adopted at present, is an opinion which the Settlement Officer, as legally advised, 
understands to be incorrect. If he had conceivably thought it to bo correct, 
ho would not have adopted the proportions which ho did. Of course opinions 
may differ, but I do not wish that there should be any misapprehension as to 
the methods or views of the Settlement Department. The other criticism to 
which a reply is necessary is the affirmation by the Manager that if the taluk- 
dars are let off gently, they will rack-rent their tenants. Time only can show 
how the talukdars will behave; but, in view of all past experience, it is improb¬ 
able that they will obtain from their tenants without litigation more than what 
is now recorded in the khatians; and open litigation, which will oxpose an 
increase in their assets or an attempt to increaso their assets, is exactly what 
the talukdars will avoid. 

190. The total new rent of talukdars will ho only Rs. 64,156 for the first 
year after final publication, and thereafter in a largo number of cases progressive 
enhancements will be in force in accordance with section 8 of the Tenancy Act. 
The imposition of the enhancement has also under section 154 of the Tenancy 
Act been, postponed in many eases. The total amount settled by the revenue 
officers on ordinary taluks was Rs. 69,330. The orders of the Appellate 
Court have increased this sum to Rs. 69,886. 

191. Amongst the Nurnagar taluks, I montion four curious cases. In one 
the rent had altered immediately after the Permanent Settlement, but it had 
remained stationary since 1797A.D. Very few taluks have escaped some change 
or other within the last 100 years; yet, on the other hand, one taluk had given 
8 kabuliyats for as many alterations in rent between 1811A.D. and the 
present date. A third peculiar case was one in which the taluk, whatever its 
rent, wa3 subject to a nagdi min'iha (cash reduction) on account of the worship 
of the goddess Kali. In the fourth case, the whole rent of the taluk was con¬ 
verted into the britti, or subsistence allowance, of a Brahmin. 

The total alterations in the assets of tho Raj will be discussed under the 
fiscal results of the settlement. 

192. Reviewing tho settlement of rents as a whole, I am constrained to put 

on!record a few remarks relative to the principles 
General remarks on the settle- followed. Rents amounting to Rs. 4| lakhs were 
mi,m o- ia,w, settled by the revenue officers. About three-fifths 

of the tenures, nearly half of the raiyats paying diroct, and practically 
none of the raiyats under tenure-holders were sued. For tho applications for 
the settlement of rent the Raj is entirely responsible. If the power to select 
cases for settlement had been in my own hanas, I would have discriminated 
more amongst the tenure-holders. The rents of some should have been 
lowered, but neither party has instituted proceedings. Amongst those sued 
far more discrimination might havo been shown. Many tiny taluks were 
hardly worth the pleader’s fees paid on them. In the case of the large number 
of khas raiyats, there would have been a more consistent settlement either if 
far fower tenants had been sued or if entire villages had been sued. The 
revenue officers would have had a better opportunity of producing a 
consistent and equitable result. Then, as regards the mechanism of the settle¬ 
ment, it can be stated as an absolute fact that, except for an area surveyed 
comparatively lately in the Feni subdivision, the whole estate had excess area. 
This is the ground which can give a consistent assessment in every case. Bat 
the diverse views of the Special Judges obliged me to adopt the ground of the 
rise in prices. This also is undoubtedly applicable to the whole estate. But its 
range of application is too confined: either the old rent or nearly one-third more. 
This is useless if a raiyat is paying 4 annas for land for which he should pay, and 
would willingly pay now, Re. 1-8. All that the revenue officer could do was to 
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make the rent about 5 annas 3 pies. Hence the grumbling which has reached my 
ears since the work was over. The ordinary raiyat does not trouble much about 
grounds of enhancement, nor does he distinguish between enhancement of 
rent and additional rent. He knows that his rent has been raised two 
rupees and that the rent of another raiyat has been raised eight annas, while 
he knows that ho had much les3 excess area than the other. My officers have 
done their best to procure consistency, but in the conditions imposed this was 
hardly possible. Therefore I record that I am responsible for this settlement, 
in so far as I have tried to make the best of an awkward task, amidst upsym- 
metrical applications and embarrassing changes of appellato opinion; but that 
the settlement is not mine, in so far as I had nothing to do with the inclusion 
or omission of proposed assesseos. Notwithstanding the inherent possibilities 
of injustice, however, I think and trust that the rents now fixed will remain 
for a long time .to come, and that the proprietor will realizo the necessity, 
expediency, and propriety of returning to his zamindari in the shape of perma¬ 
nent improvements and measures for the public good such increase in rncomo 
as may have been now obtained. 


CHAPTER III. 


PUBLICATION TO RECOVERY OP COSTS. 

193. The order of procedure had to be altered from the 2nd November 

. 1898, owing to the introduction of the Act amending 

Pub ication. the Tenancy Act of 1885. The publication in draft 

and final publication had proceeded very slowly up till the middle of 1898. By 
the end of October 1898, there had been published 1,103 villages in draft and 
530 villages finally. The case work then pending had to be postponed until the 
rest of the villages had been copied and published; and by the middle of 
January 1899, it was able to proceed again. By the end of March 1899, the 
final publication of the fab copied Collectoratc khatian was completed in all but 
two villages out of 1,506. In the Northern Division the raiyati khatians, except¬ 
ing the few in which suits against khaa tenants had been instituted by the 
Raj, were first published, and later the khatians of the tonure-holders. 
Elsewhere the whole village was published in one visit of the kanumro. The 
remaining two villages wore finally published in June 1899. It is just as 
well that it should be made quite clear here that the paper bound in the Col- 
lectorate volume was the actual paper taken to and finally published in the 
village, and that thereon is the holograph report of the kanungo. Of course 
it was first a fair copy of the working khatian ; but after final publication it 
became the real record. It is not improbable that, because the name of the 
copyist is entered on this paper, the objection may be made that the record is 
a copy. It is a copy no longer; it is now the real rccord-of-rights; and there 
is no other record, as the working khatian is being destroyed. 

194. It was recorded by me in August 1897 that the people took very 

little interost in the proceeding after attestation. 

Objootions after draft pubhoa. p or £j ie i ( 090 villages the average of objections 
tn ' B ' aftor draft publication was between one and one- 

and-a-half per village. Then in the remaining villages of the Central Division 
and of the Southern Division great activity was shown in filing objections, 
chiefly in the southern part of the Southern Division. On the other hand, in 
many villages there were no objections filed at all, chiefly in the northern part 
of the Northern Division. The total number instituted was 3,407, and of these 
61 per cent, were instituted by the Raj. There were very few new matters 
raised in these cases : very few which had not been decided either at attestation 
or during the fair rent litigation. The subjects of the objections were divided 
in the following proportions 


Per cent. 

(1) Existing rent ... 18 

(2) Rent-free claims ... 15 

(3) Possession of land ... 23 


(4) Title to land 

(5) Status of tenauoy 

(6) Miscellaneous 


Pei cent. 
26 

7 

11 


In 56 per cent., or in more than half of the objections, changes were required to 
be made in the records. 
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195. The dase-wbrk, which Was tried with the fornialities of the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code under section 106 of the Bengal 

Dispute* under section 106 of Tenancy Act, was much greater in the Villages taken 
Befagai Tenancy Act. up at th 4 end of the settlement; and also; I think, 

more than would have been the case if the settlement had been completed bef ore 
the amending Act was passed. Thero were instituted in all 1363 section 106 
cases; and of these only 198 actually came on for trial, the balance being 

withdrawn or struck off. As many as 62 were dismissed after trial, and in 

136 cases decrees either wholly or in part were given. There were 1,331 
villages in which no case was instituted at all; and in ono village as many as 

12 were filed. The Raj were concerned in 74 per cent- of the total number of 

cases. These casos may also be divided into subjects as follows:— 


(a) Existing rent 

(b) Rent-free claims 


Par oont, 

25 

10 


(c) Possession of land 
(i cl ) Title to land 


Par cent. 

41 

24 


196. The work of copying had to proceed very slowly under the old law, 

. as it had to keep the same pace as case-work; but 

opyins ' after November 1898 it became necessary to copy 

against time; approximately 25 lakhs of plots had to be copied; and previous to 
November 1898 only 6 lakhs had been done. In the five months, November 
1898 to March 1899, there were copied on an average 3f lakhs per month. 
The work of copying and comparing is always unpopular. The standard rates 
were all increased towards the end, 4 annas to 5 annas per 100 plots for copy¬ 
ing, and Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per 1,000 plots for comparing in tho Central and 
Southern Divisions ; and from 6 annas to 7 annas and 6 pies per 100 for copy¬ 
ing, and Re, 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per 1,000 for comparing in the Northern Division. 
The work of copying and comparing the three sets of khatians was entirely 
completed by end of April 1899. 

197. Each village record was made tho subject of careful check, in order 

. ... .. that it might be beyond doubt that no appeal was 

jna c ec an m mg. pending, that orders in appeals had been carried out, 
that all objections after draft publication were hoard, and that the orders in their 
decisions were carried out. When tho village was passed, it Was bound, and 
computation was the next item of work. In the Collectorate volume have been 
bound a title page with a table of contents, the certificate of final publication, 
the khewat, the khatian of raiyats and the khatian of tenure-holders, together 
with the terij. The working khatians of raiyats were all copied before final 
publication, and tho copy thus prepared becamo the final record-of-rights. The 
working khatians of tenure-holders have themselves been finally published, and 
these are the record-of-rights. The terij is not itself part of the record-of-rights, 
but an useful abstract of it; and has, therefore, been bound along with these 
other papers. The Collectorate khatian volume is strongly bound in half 
leather, with cloth sides. In a wallet of the cover is contained the map. On 
tho volume is stamped the name of the pargana and the standard number of the 
village in tho pargana. The khasras have been separately bound in plain 
kbarua cloth. Tho cost of binding for the Collectorate khatian volumes is 
13 annas, and for tho khasras 4 annas, per volume. 

198. In Government order No. 5628, dated 17th December 1895, 1 was 

^ t > directed to mako preparations for calculating the cost 

Apportionment and computation. to be bome by ^ / ariou8 tenants. In the follow¬ 
ing August I submitted a report No. 137, dated 27th August 1896}, though I 
feared that even then it was premature. In general terms I proposed that the 
occupiers’ share and proprietary share of tho acreage-rate should be half and half, 
and that talukdars should pay half of tho proprietary share. I assumed a total 
cost of about 4^- lakhB and an acreage rate of Re. 1-2-3. My report was discussed 
by the Director in his No. 262T.S., dated the 10th June 1897. Mr. Macpherson 
suggested an acreago rate of Re. 1-4, of which the occupier’s share was to be 10 
annas, and generally adopted my proposals; tho principal exception being in 
the case of tenure-holders at fixod rents and rent-free tenure-holders. In these 
cases he recommended that the Raj should pay ono quarter of the proprietary 
share. The Boardrecommendod, in No. 963A,, dated the 2nd September 1897, 
that the occupiers’ share should not be more than 8 annas. Government in 
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No. 770L.R., dated the 23rd September 1897, agreed; and it was directed 
that tho draft order of apportionment prepared by the Director should be 
amended. This was done; but in the apportionment order remained the 
proviso that the Raja would be liable for all expenditure beyond the recoveries. 
The Raja, through his Manager, Mr. McMinn, protested against this clause 
direct to the Director. The hoard communicated the Director’s proposals 
to Government in their No. 307A., dated the 28th March 1898; and it 
was determined to delete the clause in question, to assume a gross expendi¬ 
ture of 6 lakhs and to adopt an aeroage rate of Re. 1-9. The occupier’s 
share was again altered to 10 annas per acre, and the proprietary share 
became 15 annas per acre. The apportionment, as finally adopted, was 

sanctioned in the Government letter No. 1797, dated 28th April 1898, and 

is contained in Appendix I. The computation was carried on in accord¬ 
ance with this apportionment order. The work had at first to go slowly 

until the pending appeals had been disposed of by the Special Judge. 
By the end of June 1899 computation was finished in 1387 villages. 

199. It was anticipated that the work of recovery of costs would give diffi¬ 

culty, but the Certificate Act was very early put in 
eoovery. force and the tenantry became more concerned 

about ( scaping certificates than about obtaining copies. Recovery similarly to 
computation had to proceed slowly at first, as there was not a sufficiently 
large number of villages ready for recovery. Recovery first began at the end 
of August 1898, and the villages dealt with were in the Central Division. A 
second recovery camp was started at the beginning of May 1899 to deal with 
the Northern Division. Recovery was started in the Southern Division in 
June 1899. By the end of June 1899, 985 villages, or about three-fifths of 
the total number, had been taken up for recovery; and recovery was complete 
in 262 of this number. Out of the remainder, in 125 villages certificates 
had been issued against all defaulters. The percentage of collection was up 
to that date 84 per cent, on the occupier’s share, 65 por cent, on the landlord’s 
share and 81 per cent, on the whole. By that date demand had been made 
against 5,661 landlord assossees for Rs. 36,734 and against 88,699 raiyat 
assessees for Rs. 1,13,603; and collection had been made against 3,659 
landlord assessees for Rs. 23,838, and against 75,184 raiyat assessees for 
Rs. 98,408. The 985 villages taken up till the end of June covered an area 
of 287 square miles, or about one-half of the estate. The total demand for 
the whole estate exclusive of the book debits against the Government and 
against the Raj, is Rs. 3,14,589; and of this sum, Rs. 2,43,000 have been 
realized by the end of October 1899. The recovery should b9 complete by 
December 1899. In the chapter on finance I shall give the balance sheet of 
tho credits and debits as far as the Raj is concerned. 

200. The volume of record-of-rights proper is contained 

volume alluded to above. Besides, 

leitorate depositoii in tte Col ‘ bound khasra volume for each village. The other 

papers handed over for each village consisted of 

the following:— 

I.—A file with a fly-leaf, containing— 

(a) the kanungo’s report of final publication, 

(b) boundary dispute papers. 


in the bound 
there is the 


II.—B file with a fly-leaf, containing— 

(a\ dispute list, 
lb ) mistake list, 

(c) local enquiry list, 

(d) objections after draft publication [section 105 (old) and 

soction 103A (new) of the Tenancy Act]. 

Ill,—Bundle containing the fair rent cases of the village [section 104 
(old) and section 105 (new) of the Tenancy Act] arranged in 
A, C-i, C 2 and D files, in accordance with the rules prescribed by 
the High Court, together with a slip showing the details of 
the cases in the village bundle. 
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IV.—-Bundle containing the dispute cases of the village (section 106 of the 
Tenancy Act) arranged in A, Cj, C 2 and D files, together with a 
slip showing tho details of the villages in the village bundle. 

The reference in all cases is to the pargana and the standard numbor 
within the pargana. Tho papers in I to IV are contained in each village in one 
cloth basta, with tho pargana name and number recorded thereon. In the 
case of tenures which extend over one village, the fair rent cases are contained 
in the records of that villago in which the rent and the status of the tenure 
are entered. A reference to that village is contained in all the mauzawar 
khatians of tenure-holders, and also in the register of fair rent cases. The 
receipt of these village records in the Tippera and Noakhali Colloctoratos is 
shown in tho following Register No. I:— 



i 






i 

B 

cluss 



Case kecouds. 





Berial 
number 
of village 
in 

Division. 

Name i 
of 

village.! 

Name 

oC 

par¬ 

gana. 

Number i 

Of | 

village | 
in 

pargana. 

Bound 
volume of 1 
record-t>f« 
rights, in¬ 
cluding 
village 
map. 

Khasia. 

A 

class 

papers, in- ■ 
eluding i 
final 

publication ] 
'reports and • 
boundary | 

papers, in¬ 
cluding 
dispute, 
raistako 
aud 

remeasure- 1 
incut lists 
and draft 

Number in 
nathis of section 
lot (old Act), 
105 (amended 
Act) cases. 

Number in 
nathis of sec¬ 
tion 106 cases. 

Date 

l of 
deposit. 

Signa¬ 
ture of 
record- 
keeper. 




j 


disputes. | 

i 

publica¬ 
tion objec¬ 
tions. 

A 

c. 

1 °* 

D 

A 

C,J 

l c 

D 1 

1 ' 







! 


i 




i 

1 

[ 


1 

1 





The papers which have been handed over for the estate as a whole are 
shown in tho accompanying list. The Tippora district record-room has to 
receive papers of the Northern and Central Divisions of the estate, and the 
papers of the Southern Division are to be deposited at Noakhali. In cases in 
which the registers could not bo thus separated, the volume for the whole 
estate is deposited in the Tippera district record-room. 

(1) Mujmili index in bound volumes, one set for Tippera and one 

volume for Noakhali district. 

(2) Index Register of villages, showing details of thak number, pargana 

and pargana number, thana and C Register number, Circle and 
Circle number, —one volume for Tippera and one volume for 
Noakhali. 

(3) Parganawar Register of villages showing the villages alphabetically 

under each pargana, with their standard pargana number,—one 
volume for parganas in Tippera, and one for Noakhali. 

(4) Register of statistics in bound volumes, giving details for each 

village, — one set for Tippera and one set for Noakhali— 

(a) Statement showing aroa hold by each class of landlord. 

( b) Statement showing distribution of cultivated and unculti¬ 

vated area. 

(c) Statement showing distribution of crops according to their 

seasons. 

(d) Statement showing distribution of crops according to their 

nature. 

( e ) Statement showing statistics of animals, ploughs and 

houses. 

(/) Statement showing distribution of rent-paying and non¬ 
rent-paying area. 

(g) Statement showing the rent, status and area of tenancies. 

(5) Village notes in bound volumes,—ono set for Tippera and one for 

Noakhali. Villages are arranged alphabetically. 

(6) Receipts for permanent survey marks, with indices attached,—oue 

set for Tippora and one for Noakhali. 
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(7) Register of boundary disputes, one for the wholo estate to remain in 

Tippera Collectorate. 

(8) Civil Court, Registers of section 104 (Old Act) and section 105 

(Amended Act) cases for tho whole estate to remain in Tippera 
Collectorate. Opposite each case is entered the name of the 
village with its pargana and pargana number, in the basta of 
which the record will be found. In the case of tenure cases 
extending over more than one village, there will appear the name 
of the village in which the status and rent have been entered and 
in the basta of which the record will bo found. 

(9) Register of section 105 (Old Act), 103A (Amended Act) objections 

for the whole estate to remain in Tippera Collectorate. The 
record will bo found in the basta of the village to which the 
objection refers. 

(10) Civil Court Register of section 106 cases for the whole estate to 

remain in Tippera Collectorate. The record will be found in 
the basta of the village to which the case refers. 

(11) Chronological Index of the operations for all villages arranged 

according to the circles mentioned in the Index Register,—two 
volumes for Tippera and one for Noakhali. 

(12) Register of recoveries in each village,—two volumes for Tippera 

and one volume for Noakhali. 

The receipt of these estate records is contained in tho following form in 
Register No. II:— 


Name of papers, 

Noibki 

Volume. 

1 

a of— 

Pages. 

Date of 
deposit. 

Signature of 
record-keeper. 





i 


All miscellaneous papers and working settlement registers have been 
destroyed as much aB possible. All the working khatians are being destroyed 
as soon as recovery is complete. The following is the register No. Ill of 
settlement office registers, principally of account, which should be kept for a 
term of years:— 


Name of 
papers. 

Number of— 

How long to he 
preserved. 

i 

Date of 
deposit. 

Signature of 
reoord-keeper. 

i 

Volume. 

Pages. 



1 





In addition a bound volume has been left with the Collector of all rules 
prescribed during survoy and settlement for khanapuri, attestation, case-work, 
computation and recovery. A similar copy has been sent to the office of the 
Director of Land Records. 
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Fart IV. 

He suits of the <§urteg artb Settlement. 


chapter i. 

FISCAL RESULTS. 


201. At the commencement of the settlement operations, tho Raj officials 

furnished an account of tho gross rental received 
by tho Raj, which I have abstracted as follows:— 


Gross Rental. 


Division. 

On account 
of 

Taluks. 

On account 
of 

Farms. 

On acoount 
of land held 
in direct 
possession. 

Total. 

Northern 

Central 

Southern 

Total in rupees ... 

Percent. 

! 78,779 

35,747 
4,721 

9,964 

68,693 

38,814 

38,088 

1,79,450 

64,069 

1,26,831 

2,83,890 

1,07,604 

1,19,247 

1,17,471 

2,81,607 

> 

5,18,325 

23 

i — r 

77 

100 


But the former gross rental as attested during the settlement was as fol¬ 
lows. Heave the farming leases out of consideration as so many fell in and were 
not renewed during the period of the settlement. The rent of such is ontered 
with the rent of the lands held khas— 


Division. 

On account of 
taluks and other 
tenures. 

On acoount 
of land held 
directly. 

Total. 

Northern ... ... 

75,083 

35,859 

1,10,942 

Central 

15,034 

2,60,224 

2,75,258 

Southern ... 

4,615 

1,93,374 

1,97,989 

Total in rupees 

94,732 

4,89,457 

5,84,189 

Percent. 

16 

84 

100 


On the conclusion of the settlement the gross rental of the estate has become as 
follows:— 


Division. 

On acoount of 
taluks and other 
tenures. 

On acoount 
of lands held 
directly. 

Total. 

Northorn 

Central ... ... 

Southern 

Total in rupees 

Ter cent. 

1,03,153 

18,573 

5,353 

40,638 

2,91,976 

2,16,155 

1,43,791 

3,10,549 

2,21,508 

1,27,079 

5,48,769 

6,75,848 

19 

81 

100 


Here too, I have included the ijara area within the khas area, as almost the 
whole of the ijara is held khas, or will be within two years. 


q 2 
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These realisable totals may be compared with the actual collections of rent 
exclusive of cesses) within the last five years. 


Division. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-06. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Northern 

Central 

Southern 

1,64,121 

2,33,*7 9 
64,269 

1,00,216 

2,49,514 

2,04,762 

I 1,06,867 

1 2,30,088 
1,88,024 

94,706 

2,49,162 

1,66,369 

1,53,192 

2,73,743 

1,95,185 

Total in rupees 

4,62,269 

5,54,492 

5,24,979 

5,10,237 

6,22,120 


The Government reveuue was at the beginning of the settlement 29 per cent, 
of the gross rental as understood by the Raj, and 25 percent, of the gross rental 
as ascertained by the Sottlement Department, and it is now 22 per cent, of 
the gross rental as fixed during the settlement. Two observations require to 
be made on this point. One is that it was discovered at attestation, especially 
in the Chauddagram and Tishna parganas, that there were many rents recorded 
in the landlord’s papers which had in fact no existence. Such fictitious rents 
should havo been deducted from the total rental alleged to exist before the 
settlement. Another remark is that in the case of talukdars the new rental 
will not have full effect for at least two years in the majority of cases, and 
in some cases, for six or seven years, or even longer periods. Hence the gross 
rental recorded is in excess of what may be collected during these periods. 

20 2. Throughout the present settlement, there has been occasionally a 

confusion of ideas as to the meaning of the phrase 
Gross Assets. ‘ * gross assets.” It means the annual renting value 

of the whole estate, that is, the amount which tlie proprietor would receive if 
every occupier paid his rent direct to the proprietor. On the one hand, in gross 
assets are not included cesses received from raiyats and tenureholders. At 
the same time cesses should not be added to Government revenue when the 
proportion of Government revenue to gross assets has to be calculated. On 
the other hand, the phrase does obviously not mean the same as gross rental; 
for the whole estate is not held direct, and the intermediate holders do not hand 
over the whole of their receipts from their raiyats, while some holders pay 
nothing at all to the proprietor. Furthermore, it is not the same as gross 
income, because under this head the Raj include the whole of their income 
under cesses and their income from miscellaneous sources, such as bazaars, 
femes and fisheries. And gross assets in the case of land held by tenure- 
holders include both the actual rent-roll of their raiyats and the assumed rent- 
roll of lands held in their own possession. 

203. The final figures of this settlement furnish the following com¬ 
parison :— 


Assets. 

i 

Before the 
Sottlement. 

After the 
Settlement. 

Actual in area held by 

Rs. 

Rs. 

raiyats 

Assumed assets in cultivated 
area held by tenure-holders 

8,63,233 

9,23,248 

in their own possession 

49,067 

49,067 

Gross assets of the estate 

9,12,300 

9,72,315 


204. The Government revenue paid for this area is, after proportionate 
deduction for areas not surveyed, including the Sylhet portion of the estate, 
approximately Rs. 1,48,157. Hence the Government revenue is 15 per cent, of 
the gross assets of the estate within Tippera and Noakhali. It formerly was 
16 per cent. In case No. 539 of 7 897,1 declared from the materials then before 
me that the percentage was 12 per cent, on the then existing assets. In the 
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Manager’s letter No. 108, dated 9th April 1895, to the Collector of Tippera, it 
was stated that the Raj paid Rs. 2,10,000 out of an average income of 
Rs. 5,50,000. In both these amounts the cesses had been included. In another 
communication the Manager stated that the gross assets might be estimated 
at 8 lakhs, and that the Raj paid 25 por cent, as Government revenue. Under 
Government revenue tho Manager had included cesses. And this allegation 
that tho Raj paid 25 per cent, of the assets as Government revenue has been 
repeated in other communications. It is necessary that this matter should be 
made quite clear, because it was alleged in connection with tho settlement of 
talukdars that a settlement at less than 25 per cent, of their assets was one in 
which the Raj would receive less than the share of tho Government revenue 
which the Raj had to pay. I have pointed out in the chapter on tho Settle¬ 
ment of Rents that settlements were made on the talukdars’ assets, not on their 
income; and tho same principle should be kept in view when comparing the 
Government revenue with the assets of the estate. 

205. At attestation the cesses were entered in the working khatian, but no 

ccssos were entered in the final Collectorato Khatian 
Cesses * in cases in which a fair rent had beon fixed. 


Hence the cesses realizable by tho Raj can now be only estimated on the basis 
of the realizable rent. I give, however, the actual realizations for the last five 
years under the head of Cesses:— 



1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-90. 

1896-97, 

1897-98. 

Realized cesses in rupees 

22,804 

32,081 

28,067 

_ 

26,G91 

35,447 


The amount of cesses payable by the Raj is made up as follows: 


Names of Estates. 

Road and Public 
Works Goss. 

Zamindari Dak 
Cess. 


Chakla Roshnabad 

Dharraa Narayan Taluk... 
Mauza Ohandsri Wagaira 
Mauza Mirpur Wagaira... 
Mauza Falgoonkara 

Police Bazapti Mahal 
Mudafat Packu Hazari 
Mauza Ckkotara 

Rs. A. P. 
40,878 10 0 

20 10 G 

70 12 6 

13 10 6 

12 7 6 

7 6 0 

Rs. A. P. 
1,148 5 6 

0 12 9 

1 15 6 

0 6 3 

0 9 9 

1 12 6 

Within Muni¬ 
cipal limits. 

Total 

47,003 9 0 

1,163 14 3 

48,157 7 3 


. As the average collection for the fivo years given above is Rs. 29,138, 
it is clear that the Raj is able to realize from its tenants slightly more than 
half the demand against tho Raj, or, in other words, that the net payments 
by the Raj on account of cesses averago nearly Rs. 20,000. On the conclu¬ 
sion of the settlement proceedings, a revaluation will bo made on the basis 
of the record-of-rights for tho purpose of the assessment of cesses. 

206. The estate has a few items of income in addition to rental and cesses. 

Bazaars and ferries have been mentioned in Part I, 
Miscellaneous Eevouuo. Chapter 1; in the year 1897-98 under these heads 

the income was Rs. 7,850-12 3 and Rs. 419 respectively. Again there is in the 
Northern Division a regular feudal agreement with twenty-four sets of kaibarttas 
to supply fish in certain quantities at certain seasons, and also for the use of 
the royal family when required, in roturn for tho right of fishing in certain 
rivers 'jalkar). The rivers are the Titas, Buri, Bijoy, Howra, Haindara, 
Baliyajhuri, Maijganga, Dighaliya, Jazi and Saida. An example of the amount 
to be given is as follows:—“On the occasion of the Sripanchami, hat, 1 bhar 
of one maund, in default to pay its value Rs. 10, mayur , one bhar of one 
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maund, in default to pay its value Its. 10. On the occasion of the Utta* 
rayan, sail, one bhar or one maund, in default to pay its value Rs. 10. 
Total three bhars = Rs. 30 ” Tho total for all the agreements comes to 50 
bhars or the value of Rs. 500. There was a curious case No. 453 of 1895, in 
which the Raj applied for a settlement of rent according to a kabuliyat given by 
the fishermen of village Char Narayanpur. The agreement was that if they did 
not supply boats at certain fixed rates their lands might be measured by a 
smaller measuring rod and the assessment accordingly increased. The Raj 
witnesses, however, could not prove satisfactorily that the fishermen had refused 
to ply boats and the fishermen gave their assurance that they would continue 
to ply their boats at rates which the Raja himself might fix. Besides the jalkar 
agreements, there are in the Northern Division fourteen settlements for what 
are called maimahals, that is, the right to fish in certain bils. There are three 
in Bidyakut, two in Chander Char, one in Mahalla, five in Manipur, one in 
Kuti and one in Bangaj. Tho annual value of this easement varies from 
Re. I to Rs. 280. The total under this head comes to Rs. 561. In the Southern 
Division, the Uttarayan demand was transformed into a cash Abwab (see Abwab 
in Chapter IV of Part I'. The Raj own the important and valuable bazaar 
of Feni, which is, however, outside the estate. The income under bankar for 
the export of forest produce from Hill Tippera is credited to the Hill Stato (see 
Transit duties in Chapter VI of Part I). Another small easement for which 
rent is taken is Khuntgari, the right to make boats fast at a certain landing 
placo. 

207. It is proposed to examine first in some detail tho pressure of rent on 

the land as it existed before the settlement. The 

Hates of rent previous to the pargana areas are useless for the purpose of com- 

sottlemeut. r P , • , » 1 ., 

parxson on account of their want of uniformity; one 
pargana covers nearly one-third of tho estate, while another can boast of but 
one village. Hence advantage is taken of the circles or blocks into which the 
estate was divided for the purpose of settlement; they are 75 in number, and 
have an average area of 7 square miles. The rent rate per acre for settled and 
occupancy-raiyats has been extracted for each of these circles, and the rent 
rates thus found have been divided into six classes. It must be understood 
that the rent rates here given are not those according to which the raiyats were 
supposed to be holding; but the incidence as found by dividing the rent 
actually paid by the area actually found on cadastral measurement to be hold. 
Also it must not be overlooked that the incidence is an all round rato; it is for 
the whole area, not for the cultivated area only. The results are given 
below:— 


Class. 

All round rate per acre of 
whole holding previous 
to the settlement. 

Percentage of area 
held at each rate 
to the total area. 

I 

Bs. a. p. Rs. a. r. 

1 10 0 to 2 0 0 

3 

II 

2 0 0 to 2 8 0 

19 

III 

2 8 0 to 8 0 0 

16 

IV 

3 0 0 to 3 8 0 

32 

V 

3 8 0 to 4 0 0 

21 

VI 

4 0 0 and upwards 

9 


Thus by far the greater part of the estate was discovered to be paying 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per aero; and nearly one-third of it was paying from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 3-8 per acre. Circle average rates varied from Rs. 1-10-11 to Rs. 4-5 
per acre. The lowest assessed area was the part in the extreme jungly north¬ 
east part of the Tippera district. This is included within the Trans-Titas 
part of Brahmanbaria thana. The most highly assessed areas were (Northern 
Division) the jute-growing tract on the south bank of the Titas from opposite 
Gokharna, eastwards, to the Brahmanbaria road (part of Nurnagar par¬ 
gana); and (Southern Division) the tract of country extending south¬ 
wards from Chhagalnaya, the head-quarters of the thana of that name, 
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to the Feni river (Dakshin Sikh pargana). The first named tract is yearly 
covered with the silt of the Titas river: it is mainly held under talukdars 
and rent-free holders, who frequently take Es. 2 and more for a kani of 
0*30 acre, that is, at the rate of Es. 6-5 and upwards per acre The last 
named tract in the Southern Division is chiefly held under direct manage¬ 
ment, though there are many rent free holders. The rents have been raised by 
successive farmers by whom the tract was held in the past. Nearly all the 
arable area is twice cropped, and the hill streams afford opportunities for 
extensive irrigation. On the other hand, no single circle rate in the Central 
Division exceeds Es. 4 an acre. More than half of class V, the second highest 
class, is withm the Northern Division, and covers the central portion of the 
Northern Division, and the north-western corner of the Northern Division 
which is encircled by the Titas river. The highest circle rate of the Central 
Division is in this class V, and is found within the following four tracts; (1) on 
the banks of the Gumti river at the foot of the Mainamathi hills ; 2) in the 
portion immediately west of Comilla; (3) to 1 he south of Jorekaran; and (4) 
in the extreme south-east corner of Tippera district, adjoining the Noakhali 
boundary. In the Southern Division, the tracts appertaining to this class Y are 
conterminous with those already mentioned in class VI, northwards to Amzader 
H§,t from Chhagalnaya, and westwards along the north bank of the Feni river. 
Hence it may be affirmed as a generalization that the Northern Division was 
the most highly assessed part of the estate, a result to be ascribed chiefly to 
the existence of middlemen whose tenures have the virtue of continuity Next 
comes the Southern Division, and last the Central Division, in which the 
greater part of the area was held either from Es. 2 to Es. 2-8 per acre, or from 
Es. 3 to Es. 3-8 per acre. The incidence per cultivated acre has been shown 
in Part I, Chapter IV: the above statistics refer to all-round rates. On one 
occasion it was understood by the Board of Eevenue that a rate of Es. 3-8-2 
for a certain area attested was for the whole holding; and the remark was made 
“that this was not low for a Bengal district.” I pointed out that this was the 
incidence per cultivated acre, and that the all-round rate per acre for the same 
area was Es. 2-13-8. On another occasion I showed that in an area in which 
the incidence per cultivated acre was Es. 4-0-11, the all-round rate was 
Es. 3-4-7; and again'in another area in which the incidence per cultivated acre 
was Es. 3-7-4, the all round rate was Es. 2-14-10. For the whole estate, the all 
round rates per acre on the holdings of settled and occupancy-raiyats were— 

Es. a. p. Es. A. p. 


Tippera 

Noakhali 


o K -I ( Northern Division ... 3 5 4 

0 0 1 | Central Ditto ... 3 4 10 

Southern Ditto ... 3 10 4 


and for the whole estate Es. 3-6-10. 

208. These all-round rates may be compared with the rates found in por¬ 
tions of other districts. From the 1896,1897 and 1898 reports of Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore, the following rates of whole holdings per acre for settled and occupancy 
raiyats are obtained in the case of North Bihar districts:— 

Es. A. p. 


Saran 

Muzaffarpur 
Champ aTan 
Gaya (Tikari estates) 





And in Backergunge district the rates for ettled and occu- 
panoy-raiyats on whole holdings per acre were found by 
Babu Pyari Mohan Basu to be ... 


3 14 3 

3 14 6 

4 13 

3 15 9 

4 3 2 
111 6 

2 0 3 
4 4 4 
4 5 0 

3 2 1 

3 6 11 


209. The preceding paragraph has dealt in acres, whereby comparison is 

possible between different parts of the estate and 
ludurds** reDt accor ‘ lluK t0 looal with other districts. In local notation the rate per 

kani varies as follows. It must be remembered 
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that the kani of the Northern Division is three quarters of the kani of the Central 
and Southern Divisions; and that only broad generalizations are attempted. 
The detailed rate for each village may be found in the village notes and in the 
case records of the villages concerned. 

The low rates are found in the hilly tracts in the Bamutiya and adjoining 
parganas, and in Dharmapur and its adjoining parganas, —4 annas to 10 annas 
per kani. Ordinary rice land in the contre of pargana Nurnagar varies from 
Re. 1 to Re. 1-8. The better class lands in which jute can be produced as 
well as rice go up from Re. l-lo to Rs. 2 per kani. In the Central Division the 
khas raiyats pay from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 for ordinary rice land; the small 
tenureholders, however, rack-rent as far as they can, and extract from their 
tenants as much as Rs. 5 for land for which a khas raiyat would pay Rs. 2-4. 
Again, in the Southern Division, tho ordinary rates for ordinary rice lands are 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 4 a kani. Here tho under-raiyats are forced to pay competition 
rates up to Rs. 7 a kani. Throughout tho entire khas area the rents are 
lump rents, and the same rates are practically imposed upon all classes of 
land. Within certain parts of the taluki area, the homestead and arable lands 
are separately assessed at acknowledged rates. Homesteads generally work 
out to about Rs. 2 per kani, but of course supply and demand aro determining 
factors. 

210. The same calculations as to circle rates wero made with reference to 

the assessment of lands after the settlement, as was 
Bates of rent subsequent to the done for the ascertained assessment previous to the 
aoruiLK.ni.. settlement. Tho results are shown in a similar 

statement:— 


Class. 

All-round rato por 
acre of whole holding 
after the settlement. 

Percentage of 
area held at oach 
rate to 

the whole area. 

I 

Its. A. Its. A. 

1 12 to 2 0 

3 

II 

.2 0 to 2 8 

6 

III 

2 8 to 8 0 

16 

IV 

3 0 to 3 8 

25 

V 

3 8 to 4 0 

32 

VI 

4 0 and upwards 

18 





Out of the 75 blocks or circles for which those statistics were framed, 44 
Circles including the whole of the Northern Division remained unchanged in 
their rate, and 31 Circles had an increase in each of their rates. The incidence 
of rent both before and after the settlement is graphically represented in the 
coloured maps which accompany this report. 

211. Tho value of occupancy-rights has increased very considerably. 

From different sources 1 have obtained data on the 
a uo o occupancy-rig ts. subject. At attestation a record was kept of such 

transfers of occupancy-rights as came to notice. The records of the proceed¬ 
ings in connection with land acquisition for the Assam-Bengal Railway 
furnish some details, and the figures of eight registration offices have been 
analysed. From these entirely different sources a surprising agreement 
has been obtained in the case of Chhagalnaya and Chauddagram thanas. 
Outside the estate in Tippera district, land s much dearer in Gangamandal 
estate; while in Noakhali district land is cheaper in the adjoining estates of 
Maharaja Durga Charan Law contained within the Feni thana. It also appears 
that throughout the district of Tippera land was acquired fairly cheaply by 
Government for tho Railway Company. In tho accompanying statement, the 
land in the immediate vicinity of Comilla must of course be oxcopted. In that 
quarter there is an increasing demand for land; and within this year 1899 
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the occupancy-rights of agricultural lands within Comilla have been sold 
for Rs, 500 an acre:— 

Value of occupancy-rights »n rupees per acre. 


(1 Acre=2J Tippera kanis.) 



Thana Division. 

Estate Division. 

Settlement 

Offioor’s 

enquiries. 

Railway 

land 

acquisition 

office. 

Sub- 

Registry 

offices. 

1. 

District Tippera. 

Brahmanbaria (Hills) 

Northern Division, 

421 

20'0 


2. 

Ditto (plains) ... 

(Hills.) 

Sarail Estate 

75-8 



3. 

Nabinagar 

Northorn Division 

730 

• * • 

81-4 

4. 

Kasba (North) 

(plains.) 

Ditto ... 

59-9 

35-0 

782 

5. 

Do. (South) 

Gangamandal Estate 

• •• 

61-4 

• • « 

6. 

Muradnagar 

(East.) 

Gangamandal Estate 



102-4 

7. 

Kotwali 

(West.) 

Central Division 

71-8 

61-5 

65-0 

8. 

Chauddagram 

(North.) 

Central Division 

43-7 


43-8 

9. 

Laksham ... 

(South.) 

Homnabad Estate ... 

45'8 

»»• 

• » • 

10. 

District Noakhali. 

Ohhagalnaya 

Southern Division ... 

650 

»• « 

66-2 

11. 

Feni 

Durga Charan Law 

38-0 

«i . 

28-7 

12. 

Sandwip and Hathiya ... 

Estate. 

Government Estates 

32*0 

♦ • • 

• •• 


212. These figures may be compared with those which have appearod iu 
the Settlement Reports of North Bihar. For Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga the 
transfer price is Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per acre; while in the North of Champaran 
an average of Rs 17 has been found, and in Saran an average of over Rs. 100. 

213. The proprietary right is that right which is vested in all the rent 

„ . ,. . . ., receivers. This propriotary right was calculated by 

a ue o e propne ary . L anc [ Acquisition Officer, Babu Rasik Lai Sen, 

according to a sliding scale which I have converted as follows:— 


1 

Land of which 
the rent per acre 
is— 

May be worth for the 

PROPRIETARY RIGHT THE 
FOLLOWING NUMBER OF 
YEAR’S PURCHASE OF THE 
ANNUAL VALUE. 

Northern 

Division. 

Central 

Division. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 



Up to 3 12 

20 


3 12 to 6 4 

16 

18 

AboVo 6 4 

12 

14 


The value of the taluki right in taluks held at a variable rent varies of 
course very much: there are so many determining factors. But iu vague 
terms it is stated by the people themselves to be 14 to 18 years’ purchase. 
During the Land Acquisition proceedings the following formula was employed 

R 
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for calculating this taluki right after the total sum to be paid for the proprie¬ 
tary interest had been determined:— 

Value of talukdars’ interest _ Re ntal paid by raiyats legs collection expenses, less rent paid to aamindar 
Value of zamindars’ interest Rent paid to the zamindar, less Government revenue. 

This, it is to be noted, applies only if an abatement for Government 
revenue is allowed. If no abatement is allowed, then the proportion is as 
follows:— 

Bontal received from raiyats less collection expenses, less rent paid to the 

Value of talukdars* interost __ zamindar, _ 

Value of zamindars’ interest Rent paid to the zamindar. 

Previous to the present settlement the value of the ordinary talukdar’s 
interest was about three-fourths of the gross proprietary interest. In the Civil 
Courts, however, there has been a tendency to consider the talukdar’s interest 
and the zamindar’s interest as each about one-half of the whole proprietary 
interest. As for taluks held at a fixed rent the shares in such cases were 
nine-tenths of tho proprietary interest for the talukdar aod one-tenth for the 
zamindar. 

214. There is much in the fiscal history of Eastern Bengal which is the 
reverse of the history of Ireland. Here prices and rents have steadily risen, 
there they have steadily fallen; e.g in Munster,prices have fallen by 10 and 14 
per cent., rents by 30 and 50 per cent. The landlord’s interest is now 14, 15 
and 17 years of the annual value in Ireland; in Eastern Bengal one ought 
to expect at the least 18 to 20 years’ purchase. 

CHAPTER II. 

FINANCE AND FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

215. When the operations were commenced in 1892, it was hoped by the 

Director of Land Records that the survey and settle- 
Estimates. nient would be completed within the three years 

1892 to 1895, and that the cost would be only Rs. 1,77,920. Tho actual cost 
has been Rs. 5,28,002 up to the end of Juno 1899; and the settlement has taken 
slightly over soven years. Intervening estimates were made by tho Director 
in June 1893 for Rs. 3,20,236; in October 1893 for Rs. 2,81,243 ; and in 
September 1895 for Rs. 4,50,000. In submitting my apportionment report in 
August 1896, I estimated Rs. 4,41,417; and the Director, in forwarding the 
report, made an estimate of the total cost, which works out to Rs. 4,59,000. In 
submitting tho budget estimate for 1899-1900, the Director estimated the total 
cost at Rs. 5,91,435. It has been found possible to complete the operations within 
this amount. The budget for 1897-98 was Rs. 73,860, but only Rs. 58,883 
was spent; for 1898-99 Rs. 92,512, but onlyRs. 80,478 was spent. I mention 
a few of the remarks which were made from time to time regarding the increase 
in the cost as originally estimated. It had been recorded in the Government 
letter No. 136T.—R., dated the 12th May 1892, that unforeseen difficulties might 
present themselves, and that the cost could not bo accurately gauged. In June 
1893, Mr. Macpherson showed that the cost depended upon the extent to which 
applications for fair rents might be preferred. In October 1893, Mr. Macpherson 
wrote that the cost of settlement might be 4f annas per acre ; but it might be 
twice as great, or even greater, if the parties did not settle their disputes 
amicably. Then in November 1895, by which the estimate had been raised to 
4i lakhs, the Board wrote that the Manager admitted that the Maharaja had no 
just cause of complaint at the increase in cost. 

216. In the case of the settlement of private estates, it is the rule that the 

estate should deposit sufficient funds to carry the 
Deposits. operations to a close. By April 1897 the Raj had 

advanced in different sums a total of Rs. 1,85,000. The amount transferred 
from the compensation due to the Raj for lands acquired by the Assam-Bengal 
Railway was Rs. 46,164-0 6. Under Government order No. 2065L.-R., dated 
the 17th April 1894, the principle of this transference was approved. Now the 
gross expenditure by April 1897 was above 3| lakhs. The account at the credit 
of the Chakla-Roshnabad Settlement Fund had therefore been considerably 
overdrawn, the overdrawings being simply advances by Government. The late 
Maharaja had been informed in Government order No. 136T.—R., dated the 12th 
May 1892, that after deposits had been made up to a. lakh, he should apply to 
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Government from time to time for advances to carry out the work. This direc¬ 
tion was repeated in Government order No. 953T.—R,. datedthe5th September 
1893* to the effect that a loan to bear interest at 4| per cent, should be applied 
for of such amount as was desired or considered necessary ; and that such security 
as might be necessary would be required. Up till the end of 1894 the deposits 
were sufficient. The Commissioner of Chittagong then requested the Raja to 
deposit more or apply for a loan. The Collector then pointed out that Rs. 40,000 
might be paid in on account. But in April 1895 the Manager remonstrated 
against paying any more, and requested an advance up to a lakh without the 
necessity of giving security by the mortgage of the zamindaris (No. 108, dated 
9th April 1895). In November 1895 the Board submitted the papers accompany¬ 
ing the Manager’s letter to Government, with the remark on this point that tho 
order of 1892 disposed of the matter, and that it was for Government to decide 
the terms on whicn the advances were to be mado. The next Government order, 
No. 5628, dated the 17th December 1895, directed that, in ordor to enable the 
Maharaja to meet the cost, Government would be prepared to advance whatever 
funds were required in reason, without calling upon him to mortgage any por¬ 
tion of his estate as security, with interest at,4| per cent. It was understood by 
the Board that this superseded the orders of 1892 and 1893, and that no formal 
application would be required, and they passed by, without comment, a report of 
mine dated a year later, No. 215, dated the 26tn November 1896, in which my 
intention was to show that nothing was being done by the Raj authorities. I stated 
that no advances on definite terms had been given, nor was I aware that any 
such had been applied for. The excess expenditure had been treated in the 
office of the Accountant-General as advances recoverable, but no interest had 
been charged upon tho outgoings in excess of the deposits. As far back as 
December 1893, Government, in the Financial Department, had set aside 
Rs. 25,000 as the first part of a proposed loan of Rs. 1,25,000 to the Raj; but 
this was never applied for. Then in January 1894 Government were aware 
that no application for this loan of 1| lakhs had been made ; but that enquiry 
had been made regarding the interest to be charged. In the Managers 
letter of April 1895, the reason of the failure to make this application 
was stated to be repugnance to tho idea of mortgaging the zamindari. 
So Government in July 1897 began to enquire .as to this expenditure in 
excess of deposits, and how future expenditure was to bo met. It was 
shown that the overdrawings had simply been made from cash balances 
at tho Treasury. The interest on the past overdrawings was first settled in 
communication with the Accountant-General, and tho amount up to 31st March 
1897 was put down at Rs. 8,826-1-11. Next it was settled that the Gov¬ 
ernment would advance a sufficient amount to complete the proceedings. But 
tho questions were put by Government, why the Raj could deposit no more, 
and why the irregular practice had arisen of paying in excess of deposits. 
These orders and enquiries appear in Government order No. 155T.R, dated 
the 7th Juno 1898. Before replying to Government, the Board asked the 
Raja, in their No. 210A., dated tho 16th Juno 1898, through the Commis¬ 
sioner of Chittagong, to take a formal loan of two lakhs, or to deposit that 
amount. The reply to the enquiries of Government are contained in the 
Board’s No. 634A , dated the 6th July 1898, in which it is explained, as noted 
above, that the Board had understood that the order of 1895 superseded tho ordor 
of 1893. In that letter of tho Board it was stated that their interpretation of 
Government orders had governed all the proposals of tho Settlement Officer, of 
the Director of Land Records and of tho Board. In this connection I record 
that I was well aware that the Raj was not doing what it had been asked to 
do, namely, to apply for advances. Hence my report of December 1896, 
and my proposal m January 1898 to the Director that tho past overdrawings 
should bo calculated as specific loans (Director’s No. 49T.S., dated 29th 
January 1898). The Manager, in his No. 219C R., dated 19th July 1898, 
agreed under protest to take a loan of two lakhs. The Government of Bengal 
then communicated the facts in Government order No 571T.R., dated 3rd 
October 1898, to tho Government of India, and after a reappropriation had 
been directed in Government of India, Financo and Commerce Department’s 
No. 4840A., dated the 5th November 1898, the Bengal Government sanctioned 
the loan in its No. 3960, dated the 27th Docember 1898. The letter of October 

k 2 
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1898 explains the history of the financing of the settlement, and how the two 
lakhs are made up. Rupees 1,39,386, previously expended by Government 
in excess of deposits to carry on the settlement and entered under advances 
recoverable, were to be treated as a loan. This amount has now been entered 
as a deposit to the credit of the Raja. The balance of Rs. 60,614 was 
to be also lent and credited to the deposit account. The orders of Govern¬ 
ment were communicated to the Manager towards the end of January 1899; 
but it was not till the very last day of the financial year that the bond was 
properly prepared and executed and the transfer made in the Treasury. The 
Manager had asked for instalments of Rs. 13,000 in repayment, but Rs. 40,000 
was required to be paid in half-yearly instalments. The Board subsequently 
in No. 328A,, dated the 12th June 1899, directed that no cash repayments were 
at present required 

217. In the above account I have kept in view that the deposit account is 

a matter purely between the Raja and Government. 

Amounts to be set of! against q>j ie Raja overdrew his account, and he has been 
total expenditure* iij xi* v i ■ • • 

asked to convert his amorphous overdrawmgs into a 
tangible loan. The amounts which will be set off against the total expenditure 
should not be confused or amalgamated with deposits. They come under 
three heads,— (a) Traverse survey, (5) Court-fees and (<?) Miscellaneous 
deposits. The first item was calculated according to precedent at Rs. 25 a 
square mile on an area of 559’15 square miles. The amount of Rs. 13,978-12 
was sanctioned in Government of India order, No. ^ j dated the 9th April 1896. 
There was much correspondence resulting from the manager’s request that the 
Government share should be 25 per cent, of the total cost; but the matter was 
decided in No, 5628L.R., dated 17th December 1895, and the question was not 
permitted to be re-opened. Under the general rule, receipts from process and 
court-fees are to be deducted from the total costs. The amount has been much 
underestimated. The amount was first estimated at Rs. 5,000: later, in Govern¬ 
ment order No. 571T.—R., dated the 3rd October 1898, at Rs. 17,000; but the 
actuals up to the end of June 1899 amounted to Rs. 37,865-1-0 made up as 
follows:— 

Rs. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 
189? 

1898 

1899 


A. 

129 7 
260 10 
3,071 8 
4,221 5 
13,933 14 
11,468 13 
4,779 8 


Miscellaneous receipts have been made up of confiscated deposit of fees for 
amins Rs. 830-11-0, sale-proceeds of forms Rs. 44-12-9, sale-proceeds of tracing 
cloth Rs. 75-6-6, sale-proceeds of old stores Rs. 323-3-6, fees for copying 
and comparing deposited in cash Rs. 680-11-8 and other items of receipts 
1,131-7-6; in all Rs. 3,086-4-11. The total of the above set-offs, 
54,930-1-11, has to be deducted from the gross cost of the operations. 

218. The total expenditure from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of June 1899 was— 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Gross expenditure. 


Survey— 




Rs. 

Traverse 

Ml 


III 

... 22,829 

Boundary pillars 

*M 


• • * 

... 21,230 

Field survey ... 

Ml 

• • • 

ill 

... 75,379 

Record-writing 

*•« 


Total 

... 1,07,136 
... 2,26,574 

Settlement— 

Attestation ... 


* • * 


... 1,30,999 

Settlement of fair rents 




... 95,161 

Other case work 


• If 


... 16,607 

Publication 


* • • 


9,966 

Copying 


Ml 


... 21,521 

Statistics ... 


Mt 


... 14,500 

Recovery ... 


Ml 

Total 

... 12,674 

... 3,01,428 
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219. The incidence of gross expenditure, according to different units, is— 



Per 100 field 
numbers. 

Per aero. 

Per square 
mile. 



Rs. 

4 annas 

10£ annas 

409 



545 


The gross cost of the survey and settlement proceedings is thus slightly under 
Re. 1 annas 8 per acre, and the net cost nearly Re. 1 annas 6 per aero. 

The cost of computation and tho cost of collection are included against 
recovery, and their total was 6 per cent, of the amount realized. 

220. Tho accounts of tho settlement cannot be closed for some time after 

1 have left. To prevent future misapprehension, 
the^Ea‘ 8tment ° f aocounta Wltl1 I record here exactly how tho net amount due to 
6 aj ‘ or from the Raj will have to be calculated. At 

present the Accountant-General has enterod to the credit of the Raj account 
items which are more properly set-offs against the whole settlement. 

E is the gross expenditure, inclusive of— 

(a) Cost of forms and stationery, 

(J) Share of the Director’s office. 

(c) Cost of badar work in tho Survey Offico. 

S is the set-offs, including—• 

(a) Cost of Traverse Survey. 

( b) Court and process-fees. 

(c) Miscellaneous credits— 

(1) Amins’ fees. 

(2) Sale-proceeds of old stock, &o. 

E—S is the apportionable amount on all landholders and occupiers. 

G is the amount payable by Government on account of lands held for publio purposes. 

E — S — G is the amount due from the Raj and its tenants, including tenure holders 
andraiyats. 

R is the amount which may ultimately be recovered io oash from the tenants. 

E — S — G — R is the amount due from the Raj. 

L is the amount of the past overdrawings and the present loan. 

I is the interest on L. 

D is the amount deposited in cash. 

C is the railway compensation. 

The adjustment depends upon whether 

(D + C+L) <or> (E-S-G—R+L + I). 

If the former is the greater, Government will pay the difference to the Raj ; and if 
the latter is the greater, the Raj will pay the difference to Government. 

Of the above items, S, G, D, and 0 are known with tolerable acouraoy; hut E, R and 
I can still only be estimated. 

CHAPTER III. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

221. Throughout this report will bo found instances in which in the 

futuro the administration might be improved. The 
^edios* an< * atju8es and tlloir cardinal defect has been the want of good survey 
rerK papers and maps. The ijara system can boast of no 

virtue except facility of collection; yet the Raj has had in the past to sue for 
the ijara rents and to be content to receive them in instalments. The whole 
system of taluki assessment has beon without system, based as it was on kabu- 
liyats to which effect was never given. The jala mahals were based on a 
fiction. Taluks have been assessed at too high amounts by Courts with the 
result that the rents had to be subsequently amicably reduced Alleged rent- 
free lands wore declared by Courts to be mal lands, but they were nover 
assessed. Taluks were bought in when auctioned for arrears of rent, and re-settle¬ 
ments were not made, but money was wasted in attempting to hold them direct 
in the face of the opposition of ex-talukdars and ijmali talukdars. No satis¬ 
factory audit was made of tahsil accounts, and tahsildars, when found out in 
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embezzlement, have been too easily- let off . Not sufficient devolution of power 
was given to a manager in connection with rents. In tbe following instances 
a manager should have the power to deal with the case direct. A man pays 
regularly Re. 1-4: it is accepted, but no rent receipt is given. In the landlord’s 
papers Rs. 2-8 is entered; and the nominal arrears go on piling up. A manager 
should have tho power to strike off the fictitious arrears if he finds that arroars 
are fictitious. Regarding arrears before the settlement record was prepared, 
some steps should be taken to distribute them in the standard form— 

(1) admitted and payable; 

^2) admitted and not payablo ; 

(3) disputed, but landlord in the right; 

(4 j disputed and landlord likely to lose in the Civil Court. 

The Raj has been negligent in the matter of jots Bold up for arrears. 
The old holder simply remains as an occupant without payment, and in due 
course manufactures some false rent-free title. Or,, if he gives up possession, 
the neighbours all take pieces out of it until the jot disappoars. A fresh settle¬ 
ment with a new man or the old holder should be promptly made. Sometimes 
it is not entered in the talablaki that the jot has beon sold up. As rent is not 
paid, fictitious arrears accumulate and give a wrong impression. In Tishna 
pargana I found more than 300 of these lost jots. The ijaradars are to blame in 
groat measure, too, for confusion about the rents. Before an ijara expires, the 
ijaradar says to a raiyat: “Pay me Rs. 2, and I shall alter your rent of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 3 in the rent-roll; if you do not, I shall make it Rs. 7.” The tenant 
refuses to pay. Tho mahal then reverts to the Raj. The tonant says his rent 
is not Rs. 7, and pays nothing. This is “ ozuri jama” Or the tenant pays the 
gratification asked for; then the ijaradar writes him down for Rs. 3 and the 
balance Rs. 2 against some mythical personage, say, Karim Baksh. Whon the 
Raj obtains the mahal and proceeds to collect, no one admits this Rs. 2 rent: no 
one has ever heard of Karim Baksh. This is tho “ bhua jama. ” 

In the Southern Division the interlocking of collection registers is good, 
but the chief check which is followed in Government estates, natnoly, tho 
comparison of the receipts in the raiyats’ hands with the counterfoils in the 
tahsil office, is altogether wanting it is not enough to chock the cash-book 
with the counterfoils. The centralization of zamindari administration at 
Agartala could not have been a good plan. A change was made for the better 
by the subdivision in 1890 into the three present divisions. But there is still room 
for more decentralization of supervision. It should not be made quite easy for 
a tahsildar to go on for years embezzling, then to destroy his cash-book,, to pass 
the limit of his security, if any is given at all, and to have his security never 
checked. Tho local management at tahsils should be made to uso the maps 
which have been prepared and of which the Raj is taking copies from the 
Survey Office. The only sound way of making resettlements is to see the land 
or its tracing on tho map. The tahsildars, if left to themselves, would prefer 
to examine the khasra without using the map at all. It is hoped that 
with the help of a fairly reliable set of records, tho Raja may cause the 
administration of tho zamindari to be better than it has beon in the past, and 
not permit his resources to bo squandered, and his tenants to be oppressed. 

222. It is a pity that so little is returned to tho tenants in the shape of per¬ 
manent improvements. There is still much scope for the exercise of tho qualities 
that appertain to a good landlord. There aro openings for beneficent expen¬ 
diture in the extension of dispensaries, in tho furtherance of primary education, 
and in the improvement of the water-supply by the re-excavation of tanka. 
The office buildings at Mogra, Feni and Comilla should be kept in a state 
worthy of tho position of their owner, and proper protection for records might 
be made at all collecting centres. As in all well-managed estates, a fixed 
proportion of the incomo should he set asido yearly for improvements and 
repairs. As long, however, as tho income from the zamindari is looked upon as 
a bank account, in connection with which a blank cheque book is given to 
tho Agartola officials to draw on at will, there is no hope of the estate ever 
receiving its fair share of repairs and improvements. In such a case, instead 
of being a modol to other landlords in Fast Bengal, thore is every chance of 
tho estate exhibiting the worst features of absentee landlordism. 
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223. There seems to bo want of uniformity in the Civil Courts about 

giving remissions on account of lands which have 
Views of Cml and Criminal f a u en in the Railway, A Munsif can find from the 

khatian the present net area and compare it with 
the previous guzasta area. In the Northern Divisions our maps were prepared 
before the acquisition of land for the Railway, and show the fields now 
covered by the Railway embankment, and the two boundaries of the Railway. 
In the other divisions the mapping was, as a rule, subsequent to the demarcation 
of the Railway boundaries. In case No. 510 of 1897 before the third Munsif of 
Brahmanbaria, the defendant’s admission as to the net rent was accepted. In 
case No. 1459 of 1897 in tho Court of the second Munsif of Brahmanbaria, 
though the Jchatians were examined, yot no remission was granted, and a decree 
was given at the old rent, the reason being that there was nothing on the 
record to show the amount of reduction of reiit. Then, again, in connection 
with gueasta rents there aro some discrepant decisions. In rent suit No. 282 
of 1898, before the Sadar Munsif of Comilla, the Munsif said that it was no 
doubt necessary in the settlement proceedings to find out the guzasta jama for 
the purpose of settling fair atid equitable rents, but the Settlement Officer’s 
decision on the amount of tho guzasta jama was not conclusive in a case for 
recovery of rent at the guzasta rate. He further said that he could discern no 
clear finding as to the guzasta jama in the judgment of the Settlement Officor. 
The finding was, however, as a matter of fact, includod in the general finding 
on excess area. I may remark that in the majority of cases there is a separate 
issue as to guzasta rent. In that particular case the tenant’s admission as to 
the former rent was accopted by the Munsif. The Subordinate Judge, who heard 
an appeal against this case (rent appeal No. 414 of 1898), said that, whether the 
decision was taken in the light of a decree under section 107 or as an undisputed 
entry under section 109, the guzasta jama in the record-of-rights should have 
been accepted in the absence of any evidence on the side of defendants. Even 
he, however, guardod his conclusion by saying that be came to it “not without 
some degree of hesitation.” There was another case at Feni, No. 340 of 1898. 
In that ease a certified copy of the judicial decision under section 104 was filed. 
The village had recently come out of farm, and the plaintiff had no other 
evidence. The defendants had no evidence as to their rent and no rent 
receipts. The Munsif wrote that he could not take the Revenue Officer’s deci¬ 
sion as to guzasta rent as binding on his Court. Now in this case there had 
been a separate issue as to guzasta rent, and this had been judicially decided, 
I contrast the attitude adopted by some of the Civil Courts in these districts 
with that of the Munsif of Bhola, in Backergunge district, within whoso jurisdic¬ 
tion is Dakshin Shahbajpur, as indicated in his remarks, which aro here 
quoted:— 

“ That tho record has to a great exteut contributed to the speedy disposal of rent suits 
must be oonfessod. In cases in which there is no such record to be utilized, wo are now 
required to wade through an interminable mass of collection papers in order to determine 
tho rents.” ( Report of the Survey and Settlement of the Dakshin Shahbazpur Estates by Sabu 
Pyari Mohan Basu, paragraph 200, Calcutta, 1896). 


The magisterial staff at Comilla and Feni have acknowledged that the 
existence of a settlement record has boen of considerable assistance, and there 
has been a marked decrease in criminal complaints, especially at Comilla, 
within the thanas to which tho record refers. At Brahmanbaria, on the 
contrary, neither the Subdivisional Officers nor the people seemed to show the 
slightest cognizance of the existence of the record. 

224. Nothing has yet been done to arrange for the maintenance of the 
x , , , records. The Raj are making copies from the copies 

given to them for the use 01 their tansil cutchemes; 
and in these drafts they might keep all changes up to date for their own 
information. If the copy of tho map is kept in use, it is sufficient to keep in 
a working jamabandi tho numbers of plots opposite each tenant’s name. 
At present there is no separate jamabandi. The tenant’s rent and area are 
simply recorded at the head of the talabbahi. I would suggest that the present 
form of talabbaki be retained, and that a working jamabandi be kept, showing 
the numbers of the plots with their areas and the gross area and rent. To 
my mind the important point is, in the absence of any staff for maintenance. 
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to have record with some antcedent probability, which can be taken as the 
basis of an enquiry at any future dato, either in a title suit or in a criminal 
complaint for trespass. And the next chiof point is that the tahsil staff should 
be made touse their copies and their maps, especially the latter, on the occasion 
of re-settlements. 

225. In the yearly reports mention was made of obstructiveness on the part 

of tho tonantry. In three sporadic instances they 
Attitude of the tenants throgh- re sorted to violence. As time went on, they gave 

up their passive opposition; and after the recovery 
of costs was properly started, some who had previously done their best to 
oppose tho preparation of the record, were most desirous of obtaining the copies 
prepared for them. 

226. In concluding this report an acknowledgment of my indebtedness is 

due to Mr. McHatton, tho Survey Officer. Of my pre- 
Ac now o gments. docossors, Babu Kali Sankar Sen, Rai Sarat Chandra 

Banerjee Bahadur, and Mr. Baroda Charan Mitra, I am not in a position to speak. 
There have been altogether ten Revenue officers under me. The following Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Collectors bore the brunt of tho work: Babus Bisvesvar Bhatta- 
cherjeo, Moti Lai Roy, Jogendra Kumar Bose, Surjya Kumar Das and 
Annada Charan Guha. My acknowledgments are due to them for much 
hard ui interesting work, which, nevertheless, had to be performed with 
patient forbearance and unceasing attention. Babu Charu Charan Chat- 
terjoe, Maulvi Fazlar Rahaman, Maulvi Aminul Islam and Babu Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee were engaged for shorter periods. Babu Kailash Chandra Biswas 
was a kanungo in the beginning and was promoted to be Revenue officer, and 
deserved his promotion. The Recovery Officers, Babus Bipin Chandra Deb 
and Mohendra Lai Chowdury, bavo cfone well. 

Amongst subordinate officers, Mono Mohan Dutt has boen Head Clerk and 
Accountant since 1895, thoroughly efficient and reliable; Ananda Chandra Pal 
was a good Peshkar; and Jnan Chandra Chowdhury has managed well his share 
of the Head Office work. Amongst head muharrirs, I wish to thank especially 
Sarat v-handra Ghosal and Tara Prosanna Basu for their unselfish and 
accurate supervision; and others worthy of mention are Umed Raja, Rasik 
Chandra Bhattacharjya and Srish Chandra Guha. To all these and to 
many others, too numerous to mention, my thanks are due for the hard work 
they have done and the assistance they have rendered. 

Six District Officers have boen in Comilla since 1894, Messrs. Carlyle, Bell, 
Radice, Kennedy, Rankin and Harris; and to each I am indebted for cordial 
help. To Mr. McMinn, the Manager of the estate, and to the Raj Dowau, 
Babu Baikuntha Chandra Chakravarti, I have been very considerably indebted. 
And the last, by no means my smallest, obligation is to the Directors of 
the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Mr. Macpherson and 
Mr. Lyon, to whose confidence and oncouragement is due whatever degree 
of success may have been obtained. 



APPENDIX L 


List of notifications in connection with the Survey-Settlement of the estates of the Baja of Rill 
Tippera in the districts of Tippera and Noakhali. 

(a) Gekeral. 



Tauii 

Noi ifloatiors ordering j 


Kiilb OI ESTATE. 

number in 
Tippera 
Collector* 

mvey •settlement. 

Tract covered 
by th« 

i notificationa, 


ate roll. 





Chakla Roshanabad estate 


Dharmn Narayan taluk 


->a. i \ 

( No. 1584L.U., dated 18 th Northern Division ; Survey, 
j • April I6l)2. 

[ No. 4137L.R., dated 29th Ditto ... Surveyand preparation 

S5M November 1893. of a record of^rights. 

No. -H5CL.B., dated 29th • Central and South- Survey. 

! NovvitiIht 1892. cm Divisions. 

[No. U08L.R., dated 27th Ditto ... Survey and preparation 

j February j$!U. ol & rooord-oLrighta. 

1819 I No, 45JL.R., dated 2Srd Amended by Not if.* 

u January 1$4, cation No, ilttb.lL., 

777 11 : dated 16th April 1894. 


Ma ?.a t'hnndsreo wagairah, No, 92, tnuhal 
Ltkl.iraj Bajaptl. \ k'5 

Mauza Mi:pur wagairah, Nr. 109, mab&l Bujapti . 


Mauwi F-lgoonltora, No. 1, mahal Lakhiraj 
Bajapli. 

Polieo Bajaptl Mahal, Mudufat Panchn Hazari... 


1274, }• No. SStL.R,, dated 8th 
671 February 1897. 

1493 


. Survey and preparation 
of a i«cord-of*righUi. 


Mauv.a Chhotara* No. 20, ra&iwl Bajapii .„ 


( l) Personal. 


0¥ osjiceb. 


Designation. 



Babu Kali Saniar Sen 


... Settlement Officer 


8th December 1892 27th Decembor 1893 


| No. 502L.R,, dated 
j Slat January 1893. 


fl&i Sarat Chandra Banorice, 
Bahadur. 

Barada Charan Mitra, Esq. 

Babu Kali Sankar Sen 

„ Kedar Nath Bnnarioe 

Wanlvi Fariar Rabaman . 

Babu Biavesvar flfcattacherjw) ... 


Ditto . 6th February 1894 - 2lst August 

Assistant Settlement 28th December 1893 7th February 
Officer. m rt. 


27th February 1894 12th August 
21st May „ 24th July 


5th February 1894 No. 5283L.R,, dated 
22nd December 
1803. 


J.G, Cumming, Esq. 


Babu BUvetvar Bhattacherjoe . 

Maulvi Fazlar Rabaman ... 
Babu Chain Cliandra Chattcrjoe. 


. | Settlement Officer ... 21st October 

I 

. Assistant Settlement 8th November 
I Officer. 

. 1 Ditto. nth 


No. 629L.R., dated No. S15L.R., dated 
2‘Jth January ViQl 1 29th January 1894. 
No. Mj&L.Ii., dutod 

29th December i 

1893. I 

No. 6C20A., dated Dth No. 5’92L,R.> dated | 

December 1893. ' 2l)th December 1893. i 

No. 4'ii L.E., dated I No. 399L. K., dated , 
19th January 1W4. 19th i anna*y 1894. « 

Government order ! No, 3317L. R., dated ' 
No. HWL.R., dated. 2nd July 1894. : 

15th March IS94, j 

('No. 85ST.B,, dated No. 861T.R.. dated, 

j 22d October 1894. 22nd October 1894. 
]No, 2633L B., dated ; No. 263dL.lt, dated 
l. 28tli May 1593, j 29t h May 1895, I 


Was vetted with 
power* under «ec* 
tion 185 (A) by 
Notl fleation 
No.139lL.lt, dated 
10th March 189*. 


Was vested with 
powers under «ec* 
tion 185( A) cl the 
Code of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure by Notified* 
tion No. 2844L.R., 
dated 29th May 
1894. 


10W I No. 8*>iT. R., dated! No, S0lT. R., dated' 
j 22ml October 1894. | 22nd October 1894. 

1«95”„, No. 145VJL.R., dated j No. lf.OtL.R., dated, 
15th March 18D5. 15th March 1895. 


I U'th March 1805 ... 124th May 


J. G. Camming, Esq. 

Babu BWvcavar Bhattacharjee 

u Annada Charan Guha 
„ Surjya Kuuiar Das ... 
f , Moti Lai &>y. 

„ Kailash Chandra Bisvas 


.! Settlement Officer ... . 

. AadMant Settlement 20th October „ 

Officer. 

Ditto ... 21st „ „ 

Ditto ... 2nd November „ 

Ditto ... 2nd December „ 


ISth 31arch 1598 , 


1 . bntinued under old 

• No. 717T.R., datod No. 719T.E., dated ve”tS^rith 
f 1«1* October 1DM. 1 -lth October IMS. , SndJ? SrtlJT^lSB 
J • (A) of the Code 

, No. Will., dated No. 4^2L.B., dated - oi Civil Procedure 

14th November 1895. 14th November 1895. ; by Notification No. 
Government rider 1 No. 6*491,.It.. (Uivd . 2S5L.R., dated 14th 
No. 5448L.R,,dated 17th December 1595. . January 1856. 

18th December 1895. No. 49501..R. f dated 
13th October 1698, 


J. G. Cumming, Esq. 

Babu Moti Lai Roy 

t, Burjya Kumar Du ... 

„ Jogendra Kumar B<*e 
„ Annada Charan Guha 
„ Kail ash Chandra Bisvas 
Maulvi Arnioul Jiiam 


Settlement Officer ... . 27th July 1897 „ 

Assistant Settlement 4th January 1897... 

Officer. 

Ditto „« 2nd November 1896 13th May n 

Ditto ... 16th „ ,, llih „ „ . 

Ditto ... let „ „ 12th „ ,i . 

Ditto ... . . 

Ditto ... 31st October „ 14th April „ * 


No. 849T.R., dated No. M.R., dated 6th 
6th October 1898, October lstW. 

. . Continued under 

No. 98PT.R., dated No. 990T.R,, dated old Notifications, 
28tli October 1896. 26th October 1896, 















Notification verting 
with powers. 


RbmaBks, 


Nasi o> oFvtcsB. 

Designation. 

Date of taking 
over charge. 

T „ 1897-98. 

J. G, Gumming, E*j. „ ... 

Settlement Officer ... 

Uth November 1897 

Babu Surjyt Kumar Dm . 

„ Armada Charan Guha 
» Jogendra Kumar Bo$e 

Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19th „ „ 

8 th „ „ 

16th October „ 

n Moti 1*1 Bay ... ,„ ... 

Ditto 


„ Sant Chandra Mukherjee... 

Ditto 

: 4th March 1098 ... 

i, Kailas Chandra Bifiwaa „ 

Ditto 

! . 

1 


Pate of giving 
over charge. 


Notifl'.'Jition of 
appointment. 


10th November 1997 


No. 82S3L.R., dated No. S234L.R,, dated 
20th October m 29th October 1897. 


No. S23RP.fi., dated! 
29th October 1937. \ 

Ditto I 
No. 2M0L.fi., dated. 
28th October 1997. | 


No. 92ML.fi., dated'i 
29th October 1897, 
Ditto 

No. 2941L.IL, dated 
29th October 1887. 


No. 600L.fi., dated, No. 69lL.fi., dated 
15th Pebroary 1898. , 15th February 1839. 


Appointed "Oeefci* 
Aeate Officer ” by 
Commwsioner ’ a 
No. 388T., dated 
20 th Beptember 

m. 

Were veited with 
power! under sec¬ 
tion 185(A) of Gxle 
of Civil Prooedure 
by Notification 
No, 572{T.R.), 
dated 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1808 . 

Continued under old 
notifications. 


Continued under old 
notifications. 


J, G. Oumming, fijq. 

Babu Surjya Kumar Da9 ... 

„ Jogwidta Kumar Bose 
„ Moti Lai Boy 
«, Sar&t Chandra Mukherjeo 
,, Annudu Cliaran Guha 
„ Bepin Chandra Deb 
„ Mobendra Lai Chowdburi 


Settlement Officer ... 
Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

Ditto 
D tto 

Ditto «. 
Ditto 

Recovery Officer 
Ditto 


14th November 1898 
2nd May 1900 ... 


7th April 1999 


3th ,, „ — 

I8tb . 

9th November 1808 






Ditto. 


Appointed “ Certi- 
ticate officer by 
CommiMioner’a No. 
86 T., dated 6th 
May 1899. 


(o) Appobtionmknt order, 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor directs, under section 114 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act, that the 
expenses incurred by the Government in carrying out the survey and reoord-of-rights under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII of 188S, in the estates of His Highness the 
Baja of Hill Tippera, in the Tippera and Noakhali districts, shall be apportioned and 
recovered as follows 

(i) The proprietor, landlords, tenants and rent-free owners and occupiers shall 

together pay at the rate of Re. 1-9 an acre. 

(ii) The proprietor and the landlord shall pay “ the proprietor’s and landlords’ share ” 

at the rate of fifteen annua an acre, oxcept when uudor clause (vi) below their 
share is reduced by the share paid by rent-free tenants. 

In the term “ proprietor and landlords ” is iuoludod, besides the proprietors of revenue¬ 
paying and revonue-free estates, all landlords of degrees higher than a raiyat, 
that is, all patuidars, mukarraridars, tenure holders, ijaradars and other tenure- 
holders, permanent or temporary, having raiyats under them. 

(iii) Raiyats, not being rent-free holders or occupiers, shall pay “the raiyats’ share” 

at tho rate of ten annas an acre. 

(iv) "When a tenure-holder holds beneath the proprietor, or when tenure-holders of 

various degreoa are intermediate between the proprietor and the raiyat, the 
share of cost payable by the proprietor and landlord shall he apportioned 
between them as follows 

(a) If the tenure and rent be permanent, the tenure holder shall pay three- 

fourths of the share of the proprietor and landlords. 

(b) If the tenure be permanent, but the rent be variable, the proprietor and 

and tenure-holder shall each pay half of the share of the proprietor and 
landlords. 

(e) "When the tenure is temporary, and the lease has ovor 60 ven years to 
run, the proprietor and lessee shall pay respectively five-eighths and 
three-eighths of the share of the proprietor and the landlords. 

(d) "When the tenure is temporary and the lease has not more than seven 

yea^s and not less than two years to run, the proprietor and lessee 
shall pay respectively three-fourths and one-fourth of the share of the 
proprietor and landlords. 

(e) When tho tenure is temporary and the lease has les3 than two years to 

run, the proprietor shall pay the whole of the share of the proprietor 
and landlords. 

JV. B.— The period of the naming of tie lease in caecai (e) and ( d) and (<) nil! bo reckoned from the close of the agri¬ 
cultural year la which ihe record-of-rights was flaiUy published. 

(J) A tenure-holder hoi-ting under a tenure-holder of higher degree will 
divide with tho superior tenure-holder that share of the cost payable 
by the proprietor and landlords which would fall to the superior tenure- 
holder, if there were no inferior tenure-holder. Bnt an ijaradar or 
temporary lessee holding under a tenure-holder will pay nothing on 
account of the proprietors and landlords’ share, unless his lease has 
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more than two years to run from the close of the agricultural year 
in whioh the record-of-rights was finally published. If the lease of 
suoh a temporary lessee holding under a superior tenure-holder has 
more than two years to run, he shall contribute towards the share which 
would have been otherwise payable by the superior tenure-holder on the 
principles stated in clauses (o) and (tf) above. 

(v) Rent-free tenure-holders shall pay three-fourths of the proprietor's and land* 
lords’ share of the oost. 

(vi) Rent-free raiyats shall pay the raiyats’ share of the cost at the rate of ten annas 

an aore, and shall also pay half of the proprietor’s and landlords’ share, m., 
they shall pay in all at Re. 1-1-6 an acre. 

(vii) The proprietor or the tenure-holder shall pay the whole of the “raiyats’ share” 

in the case of lands in his own possession. In the case of unocoupied land, 
the proprietor shall pay the whole of the “ raiyats’ Bhare,” unless Buoh land 
be included in a tenure, in whioh oase the tenure-holder of lowest degree in 
whose tenure the land is situated shall pay “the raiyats’ share.” 

(viii) In the oase of lands occupied for public purposes, the whole aoreage cost will be 
borne by Government. 

[a) TJnder-raiyats will be exempted from contribution towards the cost of survey 
and settlement. 

(x) In recovering the raiyat’s share of cost, the minimum charge will be ten. annas. 
For holdings over one aore in extent, fractions of loss than half an acre will he 
omitted, and fractions of half an aore and over will be charged as one acre. 
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APPENDX II. 

Tippera Rajas and Zamindars from the Thirteenth Century. 


Prom— I To— 



Name before 
succession. 


Title to succession. 



Ratna Manikya 


Pratap Manikya 


Mnkut Manikya 
Mnliu Manikya 
Dbartna Manikya 


Pratap Manikya 
Dhanya Manikya 


Dhvaja Manikya 
Deb Manikya ... 

Indra Manikya 


Bijay Manikya 


Ananta Manikya 
Uday Manikya 


Jay Manikya ... 
Amur Manikya 


Rajdhar Manikya 


Jasodhar Manikya 


Ealyan Manikya 


Ratna Pha 


Gopi Prasad 


Kalyan Pha 


Goblnda Manikya 

Chhatra Manikya 
Gobinda Manikya 

(second time). 

Sam Manikya 
Ratna Manikya 
Narendra Manikya ... 


Batna Mauikya (second 
time). 


Ram Deb Ttaakur 


Appointed by Tiuhral Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal under Baiban, the second 
last King of the slave line. By the 
Viceroy’s help he had defeated ami 
beheaded his brother, R&japha, the 
former ruler. 

Son of Ratna Manikya. 


Tippera then callod Jajnagar. 


Younger brother of Pratap. 
Son of Mukat Manikya. 

Do. Maiia Manikya ... 


Do. Dharma Manikya. 
Brother of Pratap Manikya 


Son of Dhanya Manikya. 

Brother of Dhvaja Manikya . 

Son of Ohvaja Manikya. Set up by 
one Chantai, a Brahman. Both the 
king-maker and hie puppet assas¬ 
sinated by the military party. 

Son of Deb Manikya . 


Do. Bijay Manikya. 

From cook of Bijay M anikya, he be- 
came his Commander-in-Otiief, and 
married his own daughter to Ananta 
Manikya. Then strangled Ananta 
Manikya and usurped the throne. 

Ron of (May Manikya. 

Brother of Bijay Manikya 


Son of Atnar Manikya 


Son of Rujdhar . 


Mahendra Manikya 
Dharma Manikya 


Jagat Manikya 

Dharma Manikya (se¬ 
cond time). 

Mhkunda Manikya ... 


Beaten by the Muhammadan 
ruler of Bengal Sultan Jllya 
Shah. 

Attacked and dofoatod tho 
Bengal ruler, Sultan Ahmed 
Shah, and plundered Sonar, 
gaon. " Dhaimsagar" of 
Comilla called after him. 

Attacked three times by tha 
Moghuls under Sultan Hous. 
soin Shah ; twice at Comilla 
and once at Easba. 

Defeated at Chittagong by the 
Sulian.Nosrath 8nah. 


" Jnati blirata ” of Jasodhar Manikya 
who died childless. 


Gobinda Deb 
Tbakur, ^ 

Euraar Nakshatra 
Ray. I 


Appointed Jubrajby Kalyan Manikya 

Step-brother of Gobinda Manikya 
whom he defeated, 

Regained throne on the death of 
Chhatra Manikya. 

Appointed Jubraj by Gobinda 
Manikya. 

Appointed Jubraj by Ram Manikya. 

Brother of Rim Manikya: usurped 
the throne during the minority of 
Ratna Manikya. 

Reinstated by Nawab of Dacca, who 
had found out deceit of Narendra 
Manikya. 


Gbaneshyam Tha- 
kur. 

Durjaya Deb Tha. 
kur. 


Jagat Ram Deb... 


Powerful ruler 1 defeated 
Mugbs and Moghuls in 
Chitiagong and Dacca ; and 
held parts of Sylhet, Tippera 
and Noakhali. “ Bijay " 
rivor called after him i it was 
at llrst a canal dug by him. 

Called the old capital, Rang*, 
raatlya, after himsoll ” Uday- 
pur,’ which name it still 
retains. 

Fought the Arnaksnese: was 
defeatedi the Hughs took 
Chittagong and plundered 
tdaypur. Big tank in the 
hills Beyond Udaypur called 
after Amar Manikya. 

Bengal Governor attacked 
him, but was defoaled. The 
Raja was drowned in the 
Guati river. 

Emperor of Delhi, Jehangir 
called for tribute of elephants 
and horses. As the Raja 
could not pay, he was sent 
prisoner to Delhi. 

Country wasted by Moghnls. 
Barkar udaypur formed, and 
governed by Muhammadan 
uobles. 

Got throne and defied the 
Muhammadans. Afterwards 
at end of reign had to submit 
to 8ultan Sujah Khan, 
•Kalyanjagar" tank at 
, Easba called after him. -■ 
Gunsngar ” m Jajiara called 
alter Ills queen, 

" Chhatrakbila ” near Comilla 
proiiably called after him. 
Brought wastes of Meharku) 
pargana into cultivation. 

‘ Ramsagar ” in Maijbkbar 
called alter him. 


Brother of Ratna Manikya, -whom he 
murdered. 

Jubraj of Ratna Manikya . 


Chandra 

Thakur. 


i Appointed by Moghul Nawab of Dacca, 

I and continued with assistance of | 
Moghul arms. 

Replaced on throne by Nawab of 
j Dacca, whose ear he reached through 
tho great banker Jagat Seth. 


Mani 1 Jubraj of Dharma Manikya. 


“ Satara Ratna '* tempi© in 
Comilla dates from Ms time. 

virtually shook off tha 
Moghul yoke at end of 17th 
century. 

Through treachery of Jagat 
Manikya (great grand nephew 
of Govinda Manikya), the Mo. 
ghula invaded, as far at the 
capital. 44 Dbarmaagar 1 ' o! 
Kasha called after him. Ter¬ 
ritory 'conquered called 
44 Koahnabad. 






















Name before 
succession. 


Title to succession. 


Brief notes. 


1739 Jay Man iky a ... 
1743 Indra Manikya 


... Rudra Mani Tha* 
kur. 

... Ranch Kauri Tha- 
kur. 


Great -great-gran dson of E 

Manikya, usurped the throne. 


Kalyan Called Meberkul, pargana Jay. 
i. nagar after himself. 


. son of Mukuuda Manikya. With Country r»*nt between tnese 
aasietanoe of the forces of the Nawab two claimants. J»v AJanjkva 
of Dacca, beat and dispossessed Jay roeoivod sanad from the 

Nawab, 


Uday Manikya.| Gangadhar Thakur! 


Jay Manikya (second 
time). 

Indra Manikya (second . 

time). 

Jay Manikya (third . 

time). 

Bljaya Manikya ... Earidhan Thakur 


of Dacca, beat and dispossessed Jay roeoivod sanad from 
Manikya. Nawab. 

Son of Dharraa Manikya, with the Ruled a very short time, 
assistance of the Nawab placed on 
the throne. 

By force. 

With assistance of the Nawab of 
Dacca, Alivardi Khan. 

j By force and intrigue. 


Shamshor Gazi 


Youngest brother of Jay Manikya, 
usurped throne. 

Having obtained authority in pargana 
Dakahin Sik, proclaimed himself 
ruler of Roshnabad, and agreed to 
pay revenue to Moghuls. 


Lakshan Manikya ... Banamall Thakur 


Shamsher Gazi 


Grandson of Dharma Manikya, set up 
os a puppet kin^ by Shamsher Gazi, 
when Tipperas could not accept him. 
But Lakshan Manikya also not ac¬ 
cepted. 


Received sanad from the 
Nawab. Fell into arrears; 
sent aN prisoner to Delhi. 

Great plunderer in Tippera, 
Noakhali and Chittagong, 
llaa tanks called after him 
in Dakehin Sik ; at same 
time generous with spoils to 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 


1776 Krishna Manikya ... Krishna Mani Tha* 
kur. 


1777 Balaram Manikya ... 

1783 Krishna Manikya 

(second time). 


1786 Jahnabi. 

1804 Rajdhar Manikya 


1809 Bam Ganga Manikya Kumar 

Ganga. 


Brother of Indra Manikya, by whom 
ho was appointed Jubraj, 


Son of Jagat Manikya, ousted Krishna 
Manikya temporarily. 


1813 Durga Manikya 


1836 Ram Ganga Manikya 


1830 Kashi Chandra Manikya 
1849 ' Krishna Kish or Manikya 
1862 | Isan Chandra Manikya 
1893 Blr Chandra Manikya 


Durga 

Thakur. 


Widow of Krishna Manikyu ... ... 

Nephew of Krishna Manikya who 
died childless. Appointed to the 
throne by the English at the request 
of Jahnabi. 


Ram Took possession on fathor’s death, 
summarily recognized by the British 
in 1805. 

Mani Son of Lakshan Manikya, and great- 
grandson of Dharraa Manikya and 
Jubraj of Rajdhar Manikya. By 
decision of Sadar Dewani Adalat 
held entitled to throne of Tippera, 


Rad ha Kishor Manikya 


Ascended throne on death of his rival, 
Durga Manikya. Litigation with 
other rivals. In 1815 a summary 
decision in his favour. Three 
regular suits till 1821, In that year 
received his kliilat. 

Jubraj of Ram Ganga. 

Jubra) of Kasi Chandra . 

Jubraj of Krishna Kishor, 

Brother of lean Chandra Manikya. 
Had suits with Nil Krishna, Chakra- 
dvaj and Nabadvip Chandra. Ac¬ 
knowledged by Government in 1 S 62 ; 
confirmed In 1870. 

Jubraj of Bir Chandra Manikya. 
Confirmed by Government in 1607. 


Blown from tho mouth of a 
cannon by the Nawab of 
Dacca after twelve years of 
cruelty. 

In 1781 the English came up 
from Chittagong and received, 
his submission. The Raja re¬ 
ceived a 6anad from the 
Nawab of Dacca, dated 1761. 


Jn 1782 zaurindari attached 
by British Government, us 
Raja would not make u 
settlement. Rajdlmr Mani¬ 
kya sent a prisoner to Chitta- 
gang for harbouring dacoita. 

Ranidighi in Comilla called 
after her. 

Zamiudari not delivered up 
till 1792. Made permanent 
settlement. " Rajdh&rganj ” 
bazaar at Mogra called after 
him. From 1800 gave power 
to Rum Ganga, his son. 
Litigation with Duiga 
Manikya. 

Ganga Manikya, when out of 
possession, erected houses and 
made tho “ Gangasagar ” 
tank at Mogra. 

Durga Manikya called the 
bazar at Sibnagar “ Maba* 
dayagauj ” after his mother. 


Founded Nutan Habeli. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Agreement between Government and Maharaja Kishen Sishore Manik Bahadur , landholder 
of Chaltla Roshnabad, appertaining to the district of Tippera, dated 18&2. 

Wherea 3 under the law Government is empowered to resume all lands whioh may be 
in the possession of any person without valid doouments as rent-free, towfeer, reolaimed 
lands from jungle or ohars newly formed, &o.— vide Regulation II of 1819, Regulation XI 
of 1825, and Regulation III of 1828, &o.—and to assess rent on the same; and whereas 
accordingly proceedings have been instituted for the resumption of this kind of land appertain¬ 
ing to Ohakla Roshnabad zamindari of tho said Maharaja, and 16 mahals, the sadar jama of 
whioh is Rs. 3,282-4-5 under the settlement, have been resumed, and although Government 
has a right to hold investigation, yet in making investigations and adopting other preliminaries 
the zamindar inours muoh expensos, therefore the Maharaja aforenamed, with a view of 
stopping suoh proceedings for the resumption of all kinds of lands appertaining to the said 
zamindari, has agreed and consented that the sum of Rs. 4,753-3-7 shall be paid by him to 
Government for the stoppage of suoh proceedings for the resumption of lands appertaining 
to his zamindari resumable under the said regulations. 

Under these ciroumstanoes, this compromise took plaoe between the Maharaja, the land¬ 
holder of Ohakla Roshnabad, on one side, and Government on tho other, as per following 
paragraphs:— 

1. That the said Maharaja shall pay to Government the annual sum of Rs. 4,753-3-7 
over and above the sadar jama of his landed ostate Ohakla Roshnabad; and, as he is lia b le 
for the sadar jama of his landed property Roshnabad, he shall in the same manner be 
responsible for this sum of Rs. 4,753-3-7 ; and in the evont of the auotion sale of this 
zamindari the auotion-purohaser shall also be responsible under the terms of the deed of settle¬ 
ment, and tho payment of the said jama shall be incumbent on him. 

2. In behalf of Government other proceedings for the resumption of all sorts of rent- 
free lands, towfeer, reclaimed lands from jungle and ohars newly formed, &o. f appertaining 
to the landed estate Chakla Roshnabad have been stopped; and at no time shall any proceed¬ 
ings be instituted on behalf of Government for the purpose of resuming or assessing new rent 
on any kind of land appertaining to Chakla Roshnabad. 

3. Under this deed of settlement, Bave and exoept the rights and powers vested in the 
zamindar under the regulations, no new right or powor has been granted to him; that is to 
say, in reference to the rent whioh under this agreement is beoome payable by the Maharaja, 
the Raja shall have no power or right to demand any rent from a rent-free holder on aooount 
of tho rent-free tenure held by him before the execution of this deed of settlement between 
the Maharaja and Government; as it was improper to demand or realise any rent from any 
rent-free holdor, it will be so still. 

4. The rent of the 16 mahals whioh have been resumed shall be paid into the 
Collectorate direct; those mahals aro unconnected with this deed of settlement. But be it 
known that if the Maharaja brings a suit against any of the rent-free holders in the said 
16 mahals in the Civil Court and proves hia right for obtaining settlement from Govern¬ 
ment of the resumed lands in one of those 16 mahals, then anything oontained in th is 
agreement shall be no bar to tho institution of suoh a suit; and if the Maharaja suooeed to 

E rove his right, a settlement shall be concluded with the Maharaja instead of the rent-free 
oldersby Government. 



APPENDIX IY. 


Specimens of Grant and Sale of Tenures. 

Jungle-clearing Sanad. 

fSfc %fY$tt# Ytto torft Yttot^CYWRt3Yfa?l Wc*l cYCYYfYC? 

*wlcw*tfap <1 y o > ISw^t^ Wc«i y<rycyy YtfYR sy^cr farsl* 
yyy cy*!cr CYt«ito ycyt cy\ss? YtYtfatjRY Yfa*!* RYtY *Mcyy 
^ <3 CY^CR SlfsPBt^lY YtCYY YtfYYtY $ 3 Y 'Q YYtYtftY fa^t 

WfY <tfa>Y 4$ (Rfcfar ycy? Y'SYtfa ii • Rts> Rtfa to ws? mfffl 
CYsRtY^Y 'S 3 CSSftFtY 3 CT>Yl 'SrSfY ^tYtY toYtY fslft 

I35WW CY3Y1 CYY, YY^YI Rftt^ *Yr« far YY *tfa1, *fCY 
/. R ^tf«l YYto YtCYY YYYY fYY?1 I» 5tfY RR| fYCYYYC's YYYY fwl 

<> & fcw YtffaRi yrtri yy yyy yri yyiyi '=mmr toYi i ** 

YR^CYfl RfYXYY CY*t Yfa 3 RtYtY 3 YCYY RtYtY RR RffY*1 

toll cyIyyI^ rotYtY tol yyyYy Yf* 5 ® ,*)CY^r| yR 4$ ( to cYY 

fYCYY CY*ft 3 (T 5 T> CYYlY Y 1 Y& < 1 sPR 'Q Rfr CY*t YtR YY 5 $RYY 
Cto 'a;? ^ 5 Y*f Yl Y^Y Y 3 YtRf Y^Y RtYt? <®Y$® jpfYYl 

c*riartfa'or cet*r toe® yy ^b yy s^o ta^ «f % 4 tYW I 


Deed of Sale of an A gat Taluk. 

<%r Ytoft yriy yr 3 <§)^$ yy^yiy *1* 3 «§i^$ r^yiy yr 3 %* *JJt^t- 
Yto yr fa ^ tarcraj yr »m c^cy^y *t% ^R*tY yri yryi to faYpi wtfe y^icy 5 ? 
c*Hl RtfY RtCY Rrtox ^IfaYR c«f >s %^yR c<f fa f® yFyyy cy 3 H^y 

m cy fa. ^ &iyjjm cy n\% *f>, fa^ri YfRl cn-tl wi Rtf? wtfa rkys yrj ^ faft 

?FNJ»H ♦fajfat YftYJsPt^ CYtx ^^-C^CSr^T Q ilsrRtfW f^°s 

YYJ^r® ^?rtY CY wft? ^t»YW f%f^T^ Y° /ill fs^t '-3 ^ Y” ^5 511 

5PYl CYI^ Jw «t«l 5Tf»rtfa®t Yt5l ^ff^YtCY^ T*f*SYt^ >3 

^tYtCYY ^rWYl 'S <11*1 nto*n*J S Q af^RT '2(CWi^YtY ^5? ^?Tf^ RtY*tJ<p 

^5* 'f l Y3ri|3?rf^ Y° i 80^1^1 Ytcfj SjpTCiT Y° i8 °^R1 Rt^fiR YY^YR 
m Y US YYY Yfarl ^Yt ftY 'SY^tC’R fstfY^S Y'SYtfR Y“ Y®1 ^fY f^#f YlYRtY I 
fY#te ffYC^S ^m\ 'Q 'YfYtCYY C^^tfY 'S^tfiPYtWT Y^'SR'tY W* *tfr5JlW W 
5TW'3 ^It^RtCYY «£S C^^tfY ^YtfY*1RCY Y^tlY<?tf% Yf%Yl faitY I ^1YTC^5 Rt^Yl 
'STtY 5 ! YYY YR^S YSfal Yt^ YtYR YtYt^Yl YCY^ <T5tY fYfRCYtY Y*fYC$ ?f|CYY, 

^5lYt^5 RiYYl 1% Rt«rm 'S^tfaTR CYR YfYt Yt'SYl YsfYC^S *ff^Y Yl YfYC^r 'asjcsft^j 
Y^CYYi to^5 ffJRT YYY YRTR1 Y* h« YtY ^TRI ^RtCYY Yt{^5 5J^ RyI 

^t^YtCYY YR RtfY ?&* YYY YRftYl RtYtY ??T5S RT*1R|R1 'Q Rt^YtCYY 
C^tfY ^YtfY’tR^CY YR fY#1 RtfY R^lfYYttf Y^Yl < tYYYCY‘ Rt*R ^t^YtCY (TSlY 
YYR YfYC^S YtCYY 4Y5YC^ CY^^Y Y? *tffCY fal (to W Y5tY Y%[C^ «jgf 
f5j#1 Yt3Yl <15 fYfYll fYYR ff% YY Yt°s (Rf n faR. ^ YtR.'QY I 


Ciieiugi Khairat Sanad. 

f^ Y<tr-l^tflY Yf^PJfY YtfYY <WC*1 YC’ftYt’lY Cy\c^ yR’RCY YYlC^5Y*v 
YtYI^P <1 Y°n CyWi YR^CY YtfYRtC^ CYiRTY YYfR^S Ytft 3 Y3YttW 
IIo ^tf«l C®R1CY> CFYt^t YYYt^S CY<3Yl C^Y ^fY YP?t RtYtY ^YT^5 
YffYYt 45tY &<W? fal (TtoTtY CYtYlt YCYC^s CYffW YtCYYl fal 4 ^ 
toY YtY YtRRI YYY? CY^ CYYtY C^TYtY <11*1 ^Y<1 Yf Y^Y 
C<l\ifltfY3f'CY C^StY ^55^ YtYC5 YY tR YY ^tfYY JO Rtfar I 



Ylll 


Khanebari Sanad. 

^§1^5 ^ 5[t?tRT (HR *R* f^ftf R^Rc^REi TRpRRttfTCTtorc, ^t^TC^R 
wf fa*t®?c>a *^s*fot *Rr*rtf[ *t%sn^ ^r^rtww’isr «t^r*tc«i s*R*r*f«ft ^%rR c^\cw 
t^sTTsr® ^sr^ n<n ^hrs wzr <rtt??r f*i®rtc« «r>rfo 'Otfc* ^3nt»f T t^ * *fw 
*ft*R '8 WW stfft ^ ^W* ^F^hr *ft^ <RR «f1«tw /» 4* Tf^t *pfr 

?rr#t ^Ffwt <^?r c^r, s\fe ^fsr ^trr =^f%?r1 «Tft ^tsrf^l 

TO, wv RRc*r TtR* f&sft ifl *t1^ **t?r ^ J[R qR?R1 *r<ro: c^r r* wt 

•fl ^ ?R ll** «fx 11 tolfe I 


Inam Grant. 

<1 Rf%—<§)H^5 ?rt^J^ Rlf*|^T OR f<m fwft JpTftreFfft ^rRRRI 

>§ms3R ^farRpre *ft 8 » sfowtft ^rawa &HTp, 

FfatR GrfRRTC StfiHl ap^t * S$ cx H %Pt^1 «fpTRW 

tRR C?<Ri C?R «pfR srt^T «TfWtJfl 'Q c*i C?RR % fty[ 

TOrf* fRc^sf ^ ®??t rtcr TOtfiral ^ c*itatft3RR *frow 
ciw to tf% *r i *°8 Rtfa* io ri^r i 


Biiumidan Grant. 

ffc$| '^ibjTfR'R *tfl *TtfaR f&*falTtCR ^Rfc ®* 8 *Ft<J«P *R 8 n '*' yz*> RRfof 
f*f «1 ^ <rmw c?s?iR 'o * c^t^ iPi^t ^5TJt5fRf*i r*rr R*rtc«f ^ 
JJC 8 CR •R’tW W STC^J C^C r -Sf {S*f*nn RRft RtlfTO TtfSwl H*PW ^t^l 
ksr jf'QFtlsr /• Rtffi $rfxr Rt*Rtw ffa?R c?sin <rr 

*$ opfa rwt o rrrr ^ c^ftatffiwr c*W 
?r a *04 fg^<rl *s\% i<\ ^t»r N w i 

Baibyanka Minha. 

fg^ ^t°x f^f^Rl C3lW ^Pfttipw* ^Rr«P 

WC*l Wt?!^! C^COP ^r^R#R9f?r (rsRRt^ fclWJ ^tfSRs stC'Sf 

5tf»rsil ^«?ifop i o ^tf*i wfsi reWFF ^ fsf«n oral c*r* 

«rf5r Rfsf5f ip<t®r c«t^t ^ nfr WRI 

c^tR ^ r1 *r i*o^ finprl i* i 


Jangai.abadi Miniia. 

r^tcrRR « ^t°> ata'tfR c^ ^Rt^Q^s ^f?r 0 . ^^5fc*i ^*fw^r cr\c^ 

c^RR f^l^i *ite?r ^Wf? ftsri a^stfop M *Ptf«i 

OfR (X RR fS. 7 ? mu\ 5 f'Q¥l f5t^tfs*r ^ 

RS¥tf^ RRrt’T CT r 'Q?l1 C^t^T RtCRR 5 (T»R ^ 5 f?TC'® 

b*85> f«*3p1 4 ^SJR I 


Fakirana Grant. 

Jft5l *T \%U ^5f«1 CRWt’ft'^ ^tf%^ ^t<T«PTO 

*R«tW ffwtRR* 0P5RR«Rr ^t?!^ CRWtRt^l ^TiRR %5T?T 
«tf57F oFPtc?^ ?r<t 

'Q ^*1 JfC^t R*T® RlfeRR^ JF Ip 

CWt«1 f^lRl C^RIW R*f%?TRi C?^5?n CR5P C^tfiT C^IRR^l 'OfST^T^tf*? 

cw ^lt»r?rR ^ ^ 7R a*ai f^ 8 1 RR i 



IX 


1/ 

J* 


Atm a Sanad. 

^^5 wt«i intro or fro tot ftsrfr ir?rl ^ (-sat) ^ri 
orc»lR?n. ^rsf f^rrn *tR*rtft *f%Jit^r tor 

*t°> ctrr^ <rfm c^tif^t* ^ ^tfR?nR -s 

»<•)■!« 'S ’Ftfa TO»T ^ ^tfR¥(% 4 FfttR 4ti® «ftF Gft*l ^R Ttf*t ^fa 
^rsJd fw®)R Ftfroi rr *i» ^ * cart*i <r% ^$rr 

*ipm rr ^trrr ^ irRRtw 'Q *tfro ^tTO f?*rR ?rt^r *rs 
"j 75 4 Rtf% Rfa*! Rl TOR -flft ^gfaa fTO C*R1 ^fwi ^«r 05t*T 

^ ll | TOR *ttSl*R* 08T&'<R*tR ^57tf* TOT *TH1 ^TO*Tt3l }<t^*R 
1«4S C$Rr T HR I 


54 3 &> 
1> ft 5 m 

3>-* | i: 

1$ A I ■*> 


Brahmottar Sanad on Copperplate. 

iJ|%V5 c«tH^r HtfTO OR fTO TO fa*fH Hfl HETfaflT Ht«fl RRtCTPTtWt 
Rstwre to ss* hrrIR Hf*TO*l5 ?rto ^tojh 
*fa*M <RTC?T j»r evSzvf Hpnstt ftPwi vt.ll® cartel <ffH " 

fare 3C*sm ®WC«R *ttftC*F fa^tH 4 ft 'fft fa* HOT TO Ffc wRul 
oftHTO CRW TO^ 4 fc 'f f*R TO TORI 'G *ttFl *R»* C<st> CR^ttR 
fR ft*! RH (*TW|) Hi ^ HH i»ia vstRur j> «R it** *0? 

(▼Hfl) sstftH i has i 

Nankar Sanad. 

q TO—IA^i ^Jrtf^i^J or fro tot fawft TOTOtwft TOrW ctc^rh^^Wr- 
0?R RC-sf fartWOT TO® <R«. TO*ft#t TO*Rflr HrowRH^ FFTO 
CTORITO WtW ^TOIOT TOTO CTCHt*ft CTO^S %tt«raf VQ^R 
TOR HUM CTO *TRTO CTtWRR TORI <* *fl5 IPfR^l •T 5 ?? jj^sf <;V5JR 
vs.® R»tR?rl wft nRroic^s o ca?t*i ^ (Rlwt^l 'DRfRt 
0^® ^^ff*l vv RR c^t*i ^ ^tr*l ^R c*i R’lR 

^RRT 0 s5 ^xtfW TO3t^ fTO^T 5RR1 ^T^^rR TO*PT 
srrtRsf spRil C?R?I ^ ^C?W W*9 »r^R xprtf? 

RCtf^F^F Ft^srl ^^?T <tt^T irRTO (Rt^TO <T»a?t ^t?mt ^ 
C^lWrf^fTR C^l^r TOT ^Ros TO* ^ 51*0 ^oc*t | 


Kabdliyat of a Bargadar. 

sRTCfol 

<§||^« FR ^§tFRj f^f*x V5$1 fKj ^Tf^5 3TRT«j ^RJfl ^fg^firfft 

nt»v ^f%^R *R ^R?R V5^R JRKtR* ?I?rRR^ I 

(RfR^tfsT Pti f® »Ttv 3*f?*R *R ^ITO Wtf^5 pr»RR SJTTO 

»R|% W R-sft ^Rra^fiR-x *Rmcn Rt*Wf JTtRRft ^ Tf^ ^ ^ ^ 

"l^[ FR ^TFt% Sl^l 5 ^TRtWl ^W?PR >ST^Wt^t C^C^^SR (W^-cp ^R ^rfCgf 
>Tlto ^T^Rt^T fa* faRC? RRSJV5 ^sfefR W RT^R 3f«^t vsajj^ 

Rw^ Rrf^t'® < ^ fasti ^T'9?rtf^T /i° stfsr ■arff^ 

fr i TO cwfor *rRRtt ^rtro ^fro Rrf^ti- tof? « 
RtR ^ TO ^ wppr^^ltwtlu FRR ttfajfvs fTO* 3p% ( ^ 

FM FR ^TR fart ^^Tttw RRR f%f^| t^tC^S ^lRRC«R 4M°s*\ ^ 



faro w* urvr ^ ft* i ^5 •rtt*r»l iIot ^W? ftw toi wfafa 
qrttort g ^t®nsrl *nfc. fiwu qfinrl to *ro w vintu ^fortwRi kffl g ^s 5 
^ttsnrtv 4^*f iftttn far i f^r^rwir ’Ffroi 

•to *tlfifcTO *rtft ft ^rWir Gutfiprcro c^ *t*rt% ^ff c*rat* <tw «rfSr 
^it^rflr ^®st^rtc?r *ftR ^wi *rf*ttt<j <rwt:?r ^to •ftfatf Htw ^ g 
^ rw?f GTHfotlGR* c^tstg «n*ffe ^rtto 5 ? ^1 i ^s 5 ^ g ^rw* 'onfirtisra 

^5ft? '5P®?1fa W«tt*RT ^ ^ WftPT stffa^ 5 ? 5(1 G C^G Wffl WtGfll «ri i 

^ *wl cjratw ^ ^f*nr«*f« ^f*t*rfa fafort fw®rm 

*fa J<S>0 (5^ CJltStC^F M4« ^ <*& c*tta i 

v^ptk cs^ffa wfa i 


Letter for Re-excavation of a Tank. 

f5fcl**i—q*w*ifN *K ^W^pw mitWHH 

c<vm «*rf^Hr ^ ^tto* wito MWto ^ c* i* 

csiWl ^roifo stfa®i faffa •tfa*.* «t*isre bqcifjir to 

VQ ^ 53 ft G gfafto CWfl Cto f%§fa ^G ^f^faTS tfRUTO* 

«n^t g c«t*rfo to fe&R vfa«i 4$ cstafa to ^towlfirc ^^rrf^r srtro 

•J^Rl WfWfc *& *ft? i* •fo’t'Sl 'OWfiM*Tt?<J9flHT»IWl G 'nf»5Jf 

♦ft? <* % toi g 'sfcnr to <? fa*r *t«i g wtii <> *= tor toi $t a?« 
4* *t* TOUtfaf / J 5 = «TO *t?t9fGl <5$ 3Fte ^?tn? 4ftPB Jfffar 
wit?r ^ *w5p*r cw ^ csW^c® it*?W ®rtai <rw <f?rti 

jDti ^s ^ 5W srtra^ ctrGsrfsr srtw t^ir ?G¥fc® ^tnw 
CFGSfa ^ sfl ^ C2f?ft»t CT <4 CstaftF® 

C?PW wf*i 5Tt^ ' 3 JU?^I SfGWtt^ (5M— ’Tf® ?F^1 47 3Ft« wfif 

?f% ffellci C^l ^C5f ff*N ^TT^5 •fwtlfll ?tc^ ftf ?rtu1 

CW*t1 ^ 3Tl f%«(1 ll'Sr^C??! ^FtW® ^ 

fsrau jfr® g 

^ ^fG^tf^ ^T®^5 ^5(1 C^\H 5rm?t1 <r^5T ^ 3ft 

m<\ >r *m i 


Permission to dig a Tank, with a Promise to oive proportionate Deduction 

in Rent. 


§1 srum*! *ua f® wjrt^f ^11 

5Tt°s *ft*S31 , 5t 5 f 5 W^^1 

^ tsiw^?? ?t«rw»f?r sic<n oiW fsrawp^tw® 

f»I^5 tpR 5??rt^ *rt«fal «P ^SWC^ J58l|= 

Mir Mt^r csfa fW ?p®i ^ w ^ 



XI 


jk ft* «pb fcwi «/m= ^ ^ *rft fpert 

*** * /s jw *t*ft *rft *i»i ^fsjw t^°nft <re* ^rm ftf^s c«wct 
CT-am cm, && *t* <tsrc **fe*a[ *wnrwr w»r ^ ^ ?tf«mi c^m 
vm *fac$ ** i ^ifttw c*Ft* f ft *tft^ ^ *N3?ri >*m»t <tt^r <*ftf jw 

•ff^s «rfa ^ts jr *> *fo fcrct stc* **Pt® w to sjftj «rtft*l i $ft ?r >«•> ftv 
>•* ba i 

*£- wi* w>flv Ttra «rft® ^ *t*Tt ’rt® W $f ^S1 ^ apta wft* 'sri *fa 
•tftqi1 TtjfifiUfsc** ’R ?tc ®«ri Rtwt *rftt5[ ^rtfac* i §ft tr >oo> f^ 
^t e N i »* fos i 




TRANSLATIONS OF THE ABOVE. 

JTINGLE-CLEARING SaNAD. 

Litter wued ,—Know Ohand Gazi of Julai Shaoratoli, mauza Noapara, pargana Meherkul, 
that this letter is granted to you for reclamation from virgin jungle 
that would require axe and spade to olear, and from reeds, shrubs and 
undergrowths, the land situated on the south of mauza Barahipur, 
on the east of Dhalijalapar, on the north of the previously-cultivated 
land of mauza Ghalitatoli and on the west of the Dignalimura of 
Khalabari, measuring 8 kanis, and appertaining to Nijtaluk Chakbust 
Bijaynagar, a dismemberment of pargana Dharmanagar. Three years 
shall be the term of the jungle-cl eat ing lease, and on the expiry 
thereof you shall be liable to pay an annual rent of Rs. 2 year by year, 
instalment by instalment, at the fixed rate of sicca annas 4 per kani. 
Increaso or decrease in the area and cultivation or non-cultivation 
of land within the aforesaid boundaries, forfeiture by survey and profit 
or loss, shall be matters of your personal concern; the sarkar shall have 
nothing to do with them. No sums shall be demanded on account of 
increased rate of rent for the land, or of bhot (presents on occasions of 
festivity), begar (free services), mathat (subscription), panohak (tax 
levied by panchayats), exoess or deficiency in area and expenses, &c. 
Enjoy the said land, son, grandson and so on in succession, bringing it 
into cultivation and taking oare of it. 

Finis. Dated 5th Baisakh, 1221 T.E. 

Deed of Sale of an Agat Taluk. 

To Srijut K nffiini Kumar Roy, Naba Kumar Roy, Joy Kumar Roy and Pyari Kumar 
Roy, sons of late Is war Chandra Roy, of village Choubepur, pargana Nurnagar, thana 
Kasha, district Tippera, Kayastha by caste and talukdars by occupation. We, Shib Nath 
De and Chandra Nath De, sons oi late Haridhan De, and Hriday Chandra De, son of late 
Baidya Nath De, residents of the said village, pargana, district, and thana, and.of the 
said oaste and occupation, execute in your favour this dood of sale of land as follows: 
Whereas it is necessary for the payment of rent, for the liquidation of our debts and for 
other purposes to sell the 1A. 1 g. and 2k. of homestead and 2k. 11 g. and 2k. of nal lands, 
in all 3 k. 13p., adjacent to your, own homestead and newly-excavated tank and appertain¬ 
ing to taluk Krishna Ram De, in kismat Choubepur, within the jurisdiction of the sub¬ 
registry and police-station at Kasha, we hereby sell the said 3k. 13 g., as described in the 

12 
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schedule below, receiving from the hands of you, Naba Kumar Roy, the sum of Rs. 140 
in cash, which was settled as the exchange value of the same. We relinquish the right of 
every description in the land sold of ourselves and of our sons, grandsons, and other heirs, 
and make yourselves, your sons, grandsons, and other heirs the sole masters. You oan 
therefore take possession of and use the land, cutting and filling up, building homestead and 
cultivating orohards, and cau enjoy or dispose of it as you ohoose: we or our heirs 
shall not be entitled to lay any claim to it: if we do, it will be rejeoted. On transferring 
the sadr jama of annas 12 of the land sold from our taluk and on registering your names 
(in the landlords’ slier is ta), and on paymont of the said sadr jama, possessing the rights 
of gifts and sale, &o., yourselves, your sons, grandsons in succession, oontinue to held and 
enjoy it as you will and in perfeot happinoss. To this effect do we exeoute this kabala of 
land-sale according to our free-will with sound minds and sound bodies and without ooeroiofi. 

Finis. Dated 28th Phalgun, 1293 B.E. 

Cheragi Khairat Sanad. 

Letter issued. — Know Tahir Muhammad of mauza Manipur in pargana Jashodapur 
that the homestead and nal land attached to your mosque amounting 
to 8 kanis, oomprised within the cultivated portion of the said village, 
are granted to you as a cheragi kbairat (a religious gift to defray 
the expenses of light). Bringing into cultivation and taking care 
of the homestead and the nal land, you shall always illuminate your 
bouse of god with the income derived therefrom. No rent, &o , shall 
be demanded from you on aooouut of this land, nor any bhet (presents) 
or bogar (free servioes). Continue to enjoy and appropriate the same, 
sons grandsons, and so on. 

Finis. Dated 13th Asvin, 1236 T.E. 

Khanrhari Sanad. 

This is the command of Sri Srijut Raja Krishna Manikva Deb, the victor in mighty 
battles and the groat-hearted, sitting surrounded by his councillors. The mafassal premises 
of Ramaisyam, Pandab Haidhan, and Rajib, with the banks of the tank attached thereto 
and one kani of khudkhast land, are granted to (kauri Prasad Gupta as a khanobari in 
the land lying outside the waste whioh was not resumed in 1177, in mauza kismat Sultan- 
pur, Dihi Kuthiar, pargana Numagar, sarkar Udaypur, Capital Hastinapur. Let him 
reside, looking after and cultivating the homestead and the land, and building his own 
house. Ho shall not obtain any exoess land found by survey. No demand shall De made 
for rent, &o., on the land. 

Finis. Dated 11th Jyaistba, 1180 T.E. 

Inam Grant. 

Benediction .—This is the command of Sri Srijut Raja Rajdhar Manikya Deb, the 
victor in mighty battles and the great-hearted, sitting surrounded by 
his councillors. Two drones of cultivated land are granted to Kalika 
Prosad as inam (roward) in pargana Dhalesvar, ohakla Roshnabad, 
sarkar Udaypur, Capital Hastinapur. Rent for the land and all 
demands, suoh as bhet (presents), begar (free servioes), birsinha (dues 
payable to m person of the name of birsinha), &c., are forbidden. 
Let him take possession of, hold and enjoy the land in perfect happiness, 
son, grandson and so on in succession. 

Finis. Dated 13th Asvin, 1204. 

Bhumidan Grant. 

Letter Issued .—Know Baidya Nath Sarnia, of Chithalia that one kani of cultivated land 
appertaining to the jot of Durjaymani Changa oomprised in our taluk 
in mauza Chithalia, pargana Khandal, is granted to you as a 
bhumidan (religious offering of land) at the saored plaoe of Byash 
Kunda for the gratification of God and for the attainment of heaven 
by my late reverod father Ram Ratna Dewan, and my late unole, 
Kalyanmani Kobra. Eujoy this land, yourself, your son, grandson, 
and so on in succession. 

Dated 17th Phalgun, 1236 T.E. 

Baidyanka Minha. 

Letter Issued .—Know Shibram Baidya of mauza Batisa., pargana Tishna, that four kanis 
of cultivated land in tho vioinity of the land of Bholanath Baidya, 
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an officer, within mauza Pasohim Mirjanagar, pargana Jashodapur, 
are granted to you as Baidyanka Minha (rent-free in lieu of fees for 
medical servioe). Take possession of and oooupy the land and enjoy 
and appropriate the same. No sums, such as rent, &o., shall be 
domanded. 

Dated 19th Asharh, 1232 T.E. 


Jangalabadi Miniia. 

Know Braja Mohan De of Ohauddagram that the fourteen kanis of jangalabadi minha 
(rent-free granted on account of jungle-olearing) of your father Pancnkaria Sardar, in 
mouza Kalikrishnanagar, pargana Jashodapur, by the attachment of whioh rent was realized 
by the sarkar during the ourrent year, is now released in accordance with, the petition now 
filed by you. Enjoy and occupy tho same under the previous conditions. Dated 6th 
Phalgun, 1249 T. E. 


Fakibana Gbant. 

Know Hujuri Saha Sashkar of village Jagannathghar, pargana Noagano, that the 
homestead and its adjuncts, measuring 1 drone, lying west of the western edge of the bil 
in the neighbourhood of Jagannathghar alias Noagaon, north of Keshabpur, east of Mokader 
taluk and south of Chandramani Roy taluk and Aaampur, within pargana Uttar Ganganagar, 
are granted to you as a fakiran with tho boundaries marked out. You and your heirs enjoy 
and appropriate the same and continue to bless. 

Dated 7th Magh, 1217T. E. 


Ayma San ad. 

Benediction .—This is the command of Sri Srijut Raja Kalyan Manikya Deb, the victor 
in mighty battles and great-hearted, sitting surrounded by his councillors. 

I grant 5 drones and 12 kanis of land in villages Gobindapur and Kendir- 
par within pargana Mohorkul, Sarkar Udaypur, Capital Hastirapur as 
ayma (rent-free) to Kazi Mumin, Kazi Mansur, Kazi Hussein, and Kazi 
Ali Ilazra. Similarly do I gTant 12 kanis of cultivated and 6 drones 
of jungle-covered laud as ayma to their sons Rejan Muhammad, Shukur 
Maharoad, and Hashim. Homestead and ditches are froo (from all 
demands!. Let not the homestead be surveyed. Let him take up the 
land and enjoy happiness and bless. Panohapauoha It ax levied by panoha- 
yats), bhet (presents), bogar (free services), eto., are forbidden. 

Dated 7th Magh, Jabra 1563, Terij 1069. 

Brahmottar Sanad on Copper-plate. 

Benediction.—This is the command of Sri Srijut Raja Gobinda Manikya, the victor 
in mighty battles and great-hearted, sitting surrounded by his oounoillors. 

I grant 6$ drones of cultivated land to Shukdeb Sarma as brahmottar, 
in mauza Fultali, pargana Meherkul, Sarkar Udaypur, Capital Hastinapur. 
Enjoy the land in perfect happiness, taking it into your direct cultivation. 
Rent for the land, and paucha panchak (tax levied by panohayats), bhet 
(presents), begar (free services), birsinha (dues payable to a person of the 
name of Birsinha), etc., are prohibited. 

Dated 11th Karttik, San 1079, Saka 1598, 1st Chaitra. 

Nankar Sanap. 

Benediction—This is the command of Sri Srijut Raja Krishna Manikya Dob, the victor ' 
in mighty battles and great-hearted, sitting surrounded by bis councillors. 
With consent of the publio, Rajendra Gupta is appointed to the post 
of Neogi of pargaua Numagar, Chakla Roshnabad, Sarkar Udaypur, 
Capital Hastinapur. He shall reoeive as nankar a monthly pay of 11s. 6 
in oash or Rs. 60 per annum in the aggregate, and 3 drones of paikast (nal) 
and 2 kanis of khudkhast (gramokal) homestead land. Demands thereon 
of every description, such as, bhot (presents), begar (free servioes), panch 
panohak (tax levied by panehayats), birsinha (dues payable to a person 
of that name), &o., are prohibited. Let him work, using the seal, as a 
subordinate to the office of the said chakla. He shall always obtain 
writing materials from the said chakla. Let him enjoy this nankar and 
salary, son, grandson, and so on in succession. 

Dated 23rd Phalgun, 1190. 


Kabuuyat of a Baugadar. 

To muoh respeoted talukdar Srijut Ananda Chandra Bhattaoharjya, son of late Pitambar 
Bhattaoharjya, Brahman by caste and talukdar by occupation, resident of Kurighar, pargana 
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Nurnagar.—-I, Shekh Mendi Ali, son of Taki Mahammud, deceased, resident of Kurighar, 
pargana Nurnagar, Muhammadan by religion and cultivator by occupation, execute this 
Darga kabuliyat as follows. There is registered in the Maharaja’s zamindari sherista a rent- 
free, banam Shambhu Chandra Bhattacharjya, of which you are the owner and occupier. 
I hereby take lease, for the term of one year, namely, 1294 T.E., for the purpose of cultivation 
as a bargadar, of the two plots of land mentioned in tho sohedule below and comprised 
in the said rent-free tenure and appertaining to your nij khamar, measuring 1 £ kani by the 
nal in use in your sarkar ; and bind myself to grow jute crop thereon during that year after 
tho mode of the surrounding cultivators. I shall be responsible for ploughing, manuring, and 
weeding, &c. You shall supply a third of the seeds required to be sown, and the balance of 
two-thirds shall I. I shall out the jute crop at the proper time when fully grown at my own 
expense, rot it and sell the fibre : and deliver to you one-third of the sale-proceeds and of the 
stalks. In default, you shall be entitled to realizo the samo through Court. Neither Inor my 
heirs shall have any objection to this. On the expiry of the lease, you shall have tho right 
to let out the land as you will or to take it into your own cultivation. Neither I nor my 
heirs shall have any objection to it. I or my heirs shall possess no right of cultivation or 
of occupanoy in the said land, nor shall we lay any claim to it. Sitting at your house, 
to this effeot do I execute this barga kabuliyat of my own free-will for the term of one year. 

Finis. Dated 29th Pous, 1293 T.E., corresponding to 1290 B.E. 


Letter for Re-excavation of a Tank. 

Letter issued .—Know Ramnidhi Baraj of Kashinagar, pargana Kalikapur, that on 
looking over the papers, as prayed by you, relative to tho enquiry made 
by Amin Ram Kumar Chakrabarti, it has been found that within tne said 
manzft, there is an unclaimed old tank known as Andhi tank (tank choked 
with water-weeds), situated on tho wost of Chalita dighi, north of the jot 
land of Panohanand Baidya and of Battali Knya (pond under the banian 
troe), east of the jotbhiti of Ramdayal De and south of the homestead 
of Bani Kanta De and of your own jotbhiti, whereof the east bank 
measures &g., 6 outh bank 3< 7 ., west bank 5 g., north bank 3 g. and the bed 
\5g. 2k., aggregating 1 A. 11,< 7 . 2k .; and that Panohanand Do of the above 
village having filed a petition alleging the existence of cultivated land 
within the aforesaid boundaries, the Naib Dewan of Chakla was directed 
to make further enquiries; and he on looking into the papers of the 
enquiry held by Kadam Khan Pyada has found no cultivated land 
to exist within the said boundaries. The survey showed an exoess area 
of 1 g. 3/f. lAr. But inasmuch as there is no cultivated land, there can be 
no objection to excavation. It is, therefore, ordered that you re-exoavate 
the said tank, digging its bed and filling up its banks, in aooordanoe 
with the said Amin’s papers of enquiry. You shall not dig or fill up any 
other land, save and except the land contained within the aforesaid 
boundaries. 

Finis. Dated 27th Magh, 1277 T.E. 

Permission to dig a Tank, with a Promise to give proportionate Deduction 

IN RENT. 

To Ram Kamal Saha, son of late Braja Mohan Saha, resident of Paschim Chhagalnaiya 
pargana Dakshinsik including Ganganagar.—Inasmuch as you have applied for permission to 
dig a new tank in tho land described in the subjoined schedule, within mauza Banshpara, nij 
taluk Ganganagar, pargana Dakshinsik, the saidland has been properly surveyed and examin¬ 
ed and found to measure 3 k. 14g. 2k. 2kr. In consideration of the payment of a nazarana 
of Rs. 350 for the excavation of a tank in the aforesaid land, you are hereby permitted 
to exoavate a tank in 2k. 7g. 2k and 2kr. of land and to construct tho four banks in 1A. 
and 7 g. Digging and filling the said tank and reserving public rights to the use of the 
water, continue to hold and enjoy the same. If it bo found that any land in exoess of the 
above has been dug and filled, you shall be liable to pay compensation at the rate of Rs. 6 
per kara. 

Finis. Dated 10th Chaitra, 1301 T.E. 

P.S. —You Bhall obtain deduction in rent- on account of the 2k. 7g. 2k. and 2 kr. 
of land oxeavated, at the rate of the guzasta rent. The order of deduction shall take effeot 
from the year of excavation of the tank. 

Finis, dated 10th Chaitra, 1301 T.E. 



Statement showing the area held by each claes of landlord. 
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APPENDIX V (e). 

Statement showing the distribution of crops according to their seasons. 
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APPENDIX Y (d) («). 


Subsidiary statement showing the distribution of rabi crops. 
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Statement showing the statistics of animals, ploughs, and houses. 
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APPENDIX V (/). 

Statement showing the distribution of the rent-paying and non-rent-pay mg areas 
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APPENDIX TI. 

List of kinds of rice found within the Estate. 
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l0u * Jug paddy; 

hence the 

Very Little ,llme • 

little. 

Little Little White and a, * apo o( 

IMS 

it I. ctlled 

- ... Red and long bo,ljwl - 

... Red and .mail The eoiottr is 
bright red; 
hence called 
rangi. 

Little Littlo Black and 

medium site. 

Littlo tittle 

. The paddy 

somewhat being “iki 

rnund, that 0 | the 

toot of Bha- 
□alia ii «o 

culled, 
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ABBA O? DISTRIBUTION. 



C146I- 

Quiurr. 



















Nome Timuiii. 


South Tipfebah. 

NOAKlUU. 























Kinds ol rice. 

i 

M 



z 

A 

l 






, 

tics. 

Ravings. 

Boro Aw 
and A man. 

Ohikan 

and 

mota. 

Uff.l 
!dalyam 
] saijarn. 


£ 

c 

x. 4 

fix 

a 

1 

3 

w 

1 

i 

A 

A 

if. 

Sfl 

« 

a 

a 

A 

t. 

x 

4* 

IS 

75* 

2 

S h 

R 

■z * 

a 

SCO 

sg 






z 

& 

* 

X 

X 

5 


5 

S'- 

= 



MAui - 

Mote ... 

Dalyain 

Bimli, chechiya 
sail. 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 


Much 

Much 

Little. 

Long and 
white. 

Very fine and 
good-looking 

paddy. 

se „ ** 

»> .*■ 

.. 

Bhsturia ... 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 

Ver? 

little. 

Very 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


57 „ ... 



Suifli . 

little 

little 

... 

Much 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Lillie 

Little 

White and long 

Sown am 

*’ 

Seiyam 

Katya. 

Very 

Much 

Much 

Muoh 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Little Little 

Violet >nd me-. 


* 

mucb. 










dium aize. 

reaped xritn 




Lalmati 


Little 









Blucb 

Red and long 

in sixty days 

40 i, - 



llaidal 





Little 

Little 




Very 

White aud 













much. 

Little. 

thick. 


4\ ». «• 



Nairauri ... 










Littlo 


Drdh, whitt 



Dudl&m ... 

Little 

Little 

Little 






Little 

Much 

Little 

White end long 
















H*-nce caltec 
Dodh latnfl. 


«. 



Girig 








• 


Little Little 




Knte Bhadalia 





... 

Utile 

Little 

Liit'e 


Much 

Little 



45 . 

ttAmao... 

Chi’kan 

Aval ... 

Khayachiknal 






Little 


Little 


Much 

Mucb 

White aod 
very small. 

Bood of Visb 
nu. «lt i, ,k. 

GoMudabbog 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 
















Black and very 
little. 

Black and very 

flnest riose. 

47 . 

48 ii ... 


II 

Tilak kftsluri 

Kaliiira or 

Little 

Little 

Very 

Vert 


Very 

much. 

Much 

Muoh 

Litiic 

Very 

] little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Dike the 8 uic« 



Kdshnsjira. 


littie. 

little. 



little .1 




small 

Ealajirs. 

49 t» 



Knri sail ... 

Littlo 




Verv 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Little 

Little 

White an d 

Knri, small. 








little. 







some what 
round. 



40 . 

51 . 



Chandrekala 



Much 

... 

Much 







Little 

Whiteand 

gmalL 


*» 

It 

Kutiguil 

- 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 


52 „ ... 

53;»*• 



Abil . 

little 





Little 

Liltlo 



Little 

Little 

Wh iteand 
small. 


»» 

" 

fiinni 

Little 


... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


14 . 

I» 


Kalakhasa ... 

little 

Little 

Little 


Little 

Llttlo 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Small and 
black. 


65 „ - 

*» 

” 

Baiganbielu... 

... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

- 


... 


... 



Small and 
brownish. 

Something Ukf 

16 . 

- 

M 

Smsliamukbi 

... 

Little 

... 



... 

... 




... 

Small and red 

,J PP€r par 
hke mustard 

H •« 

M 

■' 

Magi 

Little 

Little 

... 


Much 

Little 

Very 

much. 

... 

I 


... 

Hed and long. 

58 m ••• 

.. 


Khaiapakri .. 

little 

Little 

Little 

Not 

much. 


fl ••• 




I-Ittle 

... 



59 ,» ... 
«0 „ 



Malati 

Kuti Chilean,,. 

Little 


Little 


Much 

Much 1 Mue.il 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 




„ 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

White and 
jury small. 

















61 M ... 

il 

'1 

Tengri 

Dudli Bfilam... 

little 

Muoh 

Little 



Mush 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Little 

Little 

Endlong. 


e. „ 

63 „ ... 



Jafaraail or 


.. 



Little 

Little 





















64 „ - 

65 . 



Kbaaail 

Little 





Much 

Much 



Little 

Little 

White and 


; 

Daiyam 

Chhaplaish ... 

Little 

Little 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Muoh 

Much 

Much 













somowhat 

long. 






*6 . 

M 

ii 

Sbahabarkat... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


Little 

Littlo 

Little 

very small and 
white. 


67 „ ... 



Mnghisail ... 

Little 

Little 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Little 

Little 

fil'd and 

medium sixe, 


68 ,» ... 

63 „ ... 



Alrraj 

Littie 



Little 



u. 


• l 


.. 

Medium siie 


1 , 


Bailchikan or 

. ittje 

Little 



... 





Little 

Much. 




Sailchignal. 










and white. 


70 „ ... 

” 


Agansail 

little 

Little 

Little 

... 

... 

" 




... 


Bed and 

somewhat 

long. 

Besped in :the 
month of 

Agrahayait, 



„ 

Bcti Chikan... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

... 

Little 

Little , Little 



... 

Little 

... 

... 

72 „ ... 

73 . 



Manhu Maiati 

... 





Little 

Little 

Medium she 
mid red, 



- 

Jlialot 

Much 

Much 

... 

... 

.» 

... 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 



74 . 

M 

- 

Chapakuri ... 

Much 

Very 

Very 

Little 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Litilo 


75 „ 



Dakhina Basal 

1 much. 

... 1 M. icti 

much. 


Much 




Much 

Much 

Much 

Bed and long. 




Bandasail or 




Much 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


Ditto. 





Bandanil. 
Katal Mukhi 


Little 

Little 

Littlo 



Little 







78 ... 

79 „ .- 



Hahu 6 ail ... 




... 


Little 

Little 

Little 



;; 

ii 

Gbania jali... 



... 


... 

... 

... 



Little 

Littie 


Grows verj 

















ihj okl y; 
heuoe tr 




Bharat sail ... 







... 


Little 

Little 

Little 


called. 

M . 



Ch&ukpm&ni 


'** 








Little 

Liltlo 





Kftngi sail ... 










Little 

Little 

Bed mg 

Vory Kami 




“* 

... 









medium size. 


.. 

•i 

Jarolr chap- 
lai'h. 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Bed and long. 

some sail 

24 „ 

II 

•t 

Baahiraj 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Very 

little. 

Little 

Little 


... 

... 


M, 


Ditto. 




1( 

Sail goto ... 

Much 


Little 


... 

... 




,,, 

Little and 




| 











small. 


at ,i - 

» 

i 

Khukri algo 
Kuri sail. 


Little 

Little 

... 



... 





White and 
small. 

Milk coloured, 

67 „ ... 

•• 

i .. 

Dudhmj 

Padmasail ... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


... 

... 





White and 
medium iiz«. 


rS „ ... 


.1 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 

~ 


... 



... 


White and 
small. 


8> ,7 - 


, 

Satri 




H. 

Much 

Such 

Much 

Much 

Much 



White and 
long, 

Small and 
whitish. 




•I 

Chandan nil 

little 


... 

... 

Little 1 Llttlo 
i 

... 





Sweet scented 
like ohandan 



___ 











_ 


(sandal.. 
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ABE A OF DISTBIBTJTION. 

" 


ULABS. 

yUALITT. 






















North tipfbba. 


South Tipphba. 

NOAK-HALI. 








Kindt of rice. 












Charaoterittlcs. 

Brmabes. 

Biro, bus 
and aman. 

Chilean 

and 

mota. 

1 awai. 

8 dal;am 
8 aaiyam. 


J2 

|* 

M 

I 

£3 

1 

£ 

J5 

tm 

* 

z 

? 

R 

1 

CD 

1 

O 

W 

3 

•a 7? 

■2 0 
3: 


i 

fas 

C& 

a 

*3 

Sfcri 

■§ cS 
6 N 



91 Amin... 

OUkan 

Dalyem 

Dudhpar.um 

Little 


Littlo 

Little 

... 

... 






Medium aize 
and white. 
Small and 


82 




8aiyan> 

Binnali 

Little 







Littlo 

Little 

Much 

Much 






Dha’akhaaa or 












white. 


98 





Little 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 



White and 

Sweet seontc 






Phulkhaaa. 

Little 











small. 


94 



„ 

It 

Magi sail 

Littlo 




Muoh 

Much 




tnt 

White and 

This was v« 

















middle, 

fine pad 

introduced 
by the Mui 

95 


»» 

... 

II 

ll 

Pakjhiraj 

Little 



... 


... 

... 



Jjittle 

Littlo 

Half white 

King of bird 

96 





8onargayft ... 











half black. 


n 


It 

„ 

Littlo 


Little 

Little 








Bright golden 

Called from 

07 





Sagar sail ... 












red. 

co lour.. 

" 


II 


Not 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 








88 

»» 

... 



Betag or 

much. 

Little 













99 

*8 

... 

II 


Botagi. 

Jafar sail or 







Little 

Little 



Very white. 







Jafarail. 













100 

It 

... 

Mota ... 

Awal ... 

Changamuri... 







Little 

Little 

Muoh 

Much 

Verv 

Green ar.dlong 


101 

102 

103 

104 

It 

... 

ii ••• 

It 

Halla Anu ... 



Little 

Little 






Little 

Much 

Little 

Reddish 


M 

... 

•» 

Balam 


Muoh 

Little 

’Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 



White and long 


II 

... 

•t ... 

a t 

B*za 

Much 

Littlo 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Little 



Little 

Little 


" 


i> ... 

II 

Mulasail 

Chhabal 

Little 

... 



... 


... 

... 



White and 
medium size. 

Scented like 
radish. 

105 

106 
107 


• » 

... 

!« ... 


Little 


Little 






Little 



i* 


It «** 


Mai Jamiri .. 






Little. 

Little 


Little 

Littlo 



II 


11 •«. 


Pashcham ... 

Much 

Much 

Little 




... 



IS. 

White and 


108 

















medium size. 


»» 

" 

It 

•1 »»• 

Chhota Balam 


... 



... 

nr 

... 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Red and some- 


100 

• I 

... 

♦1 

It 

Til Basal 

Littlo 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Little 





what long. 
Black and 

The p a dc 

110 







Little 








small. 

being like 

It 


ll 

If ... 

Kewra 


Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Little 



... 

Medium size 

ia so oalled. 

111 




1 












and red. 


M 

... 

II 

II •• 

Ekura 

Little 

Littlo 

... 






... 



Bed and medi- 


U8 

t» 

... 

• 1 ... 


Dhala Sail ... 

Little 

Little 

Much 

Muoh 

Little 

Little 






um size. 

White and long 


\13 

If 

... 

II *.< 


Gota also Bara 






Bound and red; 


114 





Gota. 












if 

*** 

tl 

|| ... 

Chandra Gota 

Little 

Little 


Muoh 








Medium sise, 


US 

















fair in colour. 


1* 

... 

II 


Lai Parsnm ... 


Little 

Little 

Little 



... 




Littlo 

Long and red 


118 

»» 

... 

II •»» 

tl ... 

Ghilabait alao 


,, 



... 



Littlo 

Sorao-what flat 

The colour a 

117 





Gbilamait ... 






’ 





and reddish. 

size of pad 

tt 


If 

It ... 

Kajal mete ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

l yJ 

... 

... 

... 

Littlo 

Little 

Black and 

sntul). 

being I i 1 
that of ghi 


11 

It 

»»• 













Littlo 

Little 

Littlo. 

Little. 

is so oalled 

119 

If 

... 

II »• 

II 

Paehchud Gar- 


... 




*** 

... 









oha. 













1*0 

*» 

... 

H 

11 »<• 

Kartik Gota... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 



Little 

Little 

Reddish and 


181 





Lalmati . 











round. 


It 


M 

»f «•* 


... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

Little 

Little 

Red and 
medium aize. 


188 

Magi Binnl ... 

II 

... 

#l ♦»« 

II ••• 




... 



... 

... 


Little 

Littlo 

Long and 
white. 


113 

If 

... 

It 

II ••• 

Kama Dhan 


Little 

Little 

Little 






Little 



lU 

W 

... 

II ••• 

11 

Bara Baz&l ... 

Little 

... 

,. fl 

... 


... 

Littlo 

Little 

Little 

... 

Medium 1 tiro 


ias 

















and red » 


II 

*’* 

ll ... 

II 

Baila. 


Little 



0.0 



Little 

little 





126 

l» 

... 

ll *•* 

II 

Muiral ... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

... 


*** 

m 


White and 
littlo. 


187 

ll 

... 

• 1 ••• 

Datyam 

Manikraj 

Little 












1*8 

• 1 

... 

II 

Chilar Chauk 

«•» 

Little 










Small and 







Binni. 












partly blaok. 


199 

♦ 1 

... 

II ••• 

II 

Dhala Basal... 


... 

Little 

Littlo 








partly while. 
Whito and 


180 

♦ 1 

... 

If 

11 •*< 

fiil Barak 



Little 




Little 


Little 



Ion*. 

Reddish. 


131 

If 

... 

II 

II *•» 

Barali 

... 

... 





Little 

Little 

Little 

... 

White. 


189 

It 

... 

II 

II 

Ohakkal 

... 

Mf 




Much 

Muoh 

Much 

Much 


Hod and long- 


133 

II 

... 

If 

II 

Boruj . 

... 

Little 

,,, 



... 



Brownish and 


134 

















tnndinm size. 


• • 

V* 

II 

tt ... 

Dbal Kuahari 


... 



Littlo 

Little 






White. 


185 

l» 

... 

II *** 

• 1 ... 

Kaohu Ball ... 


... 



... 


... 

Little 

Little 

W h i t o a n d 


130 

137 

It 

!« 

|| ... 

II ••• 

Golchaplaish 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Much 

... 

Much 

Very 

little 

long. 

White and 
round. 


II 

... 

II ••• 

It 

Kowa Kuli ... 

Little 











108 

I* 

... 

• l H 

II ••• 

Ga rcha or 


Much 



Little 

Little 

Little 


Much 

Little 

Little 

B 1 a c k a n d 







Bara Gai oha. 










Colour a 

188 



II 


Kekra 


Much 






Littlo 

Littlo l 



Red and flat. 

140 


... 



Doo Dhan ... 









Long and Red. 
White, lajrge, 

size like 

141 

>1 

... 

II 

M "• 

Bara Aman ... 

Little 

Little 





..1 



Little 

Little 

fish crab. 


















soin e w h a t 


143 

11 

... 

II 

tt »»• 

Kalabtnni ... 

... 

Little 

... 


... 


... 


... 



Black and 


143 

II 

... 

♦ I •»* 

1. ... 

Chap! Gota ... 

Little 

Littlo 

... 


Little 

Little 






Whiteand 


144 

146 

II 

a.. 

It 

1* ... 

11 ... 

Maital 

Gota Bat&l ... 

Much 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


round. 

Reddish and 


146 

, f 

... 

»» M. 

ll 

Kartik Basal 

Littlo 

Little 






Little 

Little 

Littlo 

Little 

largo. 

Long and red. 


147 

ll 

... 

>1 

II ♦*♦ 

Chhota Basal 








Little 

Little 

Red and long. 


148 

• 1 

.. 

«. ... 

II 

Jhalat 



Little 









140 

160 

ll 

••• 

tl •»» 

II 

II ••• 

II 

Nirbhay 

KhanarXftit ... 


::: 

Little 

Little 

::: 


••• 


1 

Little 


••• 
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AREA 

OF distribution. 


Cues. 

QrniTY. 



Nobth Tirpmu. 


South Tipfeea 

! 

Boro, aus 
and unan. 

Ohikan 

and 

motfta 

1 awal 
2daiyam 

8 saiyam. 

Kinds ol rico. 

i 

u 

fl 

l 

K 

d 

& 

1C 

d 

» 


*5 

| 

* 

02 

rt 

if 

X 

S 

% 

(A 

td 

& 

!§ 

p 

d < 

•Q« 

"3 e 

3 5 

5£ 

5“ 


Mota ... 

Daiyam 

Sonarmukhi 


Little 

Little 







164 „ ... 



Joal Bhanga 

Little 

Little 


... 





163 „ ... 



Lai Binni ... 


... 



... 


N. 



1W ... 

. 

- - 

Mir Para 


Little 





... 






Telar 

Little 

Little 

... 




... 


Little 

1M ii ... 

„ ... 

. 

Dhali Chaul 




... 

... 

... 

... 





Jet. Atnan ... 

Little 

Little 

Little 


Ml 





Ii8 . 

. 

. 

NilHarak . H 
Luna Sail *... 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 


::: 



::: 

Little 

*“ 

lei ” ... 

» ... 

!! ... 

Bamba|am ... 







... 

Little 

161 „ ... 



Baabbia 






... 

... 

Little 

Little 

m „ .. 



Hirpak 

Not 

much. 

Me 

Little 

Little 



... 

... 

Much 

163 . 


„ ... 

Kala Am&n ... 


Little 


... 

... 

.M 

... 

... 

164 „ ... 


. 

Raridru Ghose 
also lUri If a 
rain. 




... 



M. 

... 


185 . 

n 

. 

Han Sail or 
Kart:k Sail. 

Little 

... 

«. 


... 

... 

... 


... 

166 „ ... 



Nal Butal ... 

Much 

Very 

much. 

Much 

Much 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

167 „ ... 

. 

n ... 

Batachapal ... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

168 „ ... 

„ ... 

„ ... 

Bacha 



Little 

Little 

... 


... 

... 

... 

lftft „ .. 



Nalrab 




... 





... 

170 ... 



Lali Khama.. 

Little 

Little 

Little 

Little 

... 

, L . 

... 

... 


i7i ;;... 

. 

. 

Kazal Bail ... 

.< 


yjQ 

... 

... 

... 

... 



ns . 

.. - 

„ - 

Lakhiya ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

Very 

much. 

Very 

much. 

Little 

Little 


Remarks, 



Little 


Little 

Little 


Much 

Little | Red and small I 
Little [Red, being 
! mixed witE 
black. 


Little 


Somewhat 
white and j 
medium size. 


Little | Much 

Little ! Little 

Little ! Little 
Little I Little 


Little i White and 
j long. 


| Medium size 
and black. 
Black and 
medium size, 
Medium size. 


Reddish and 
aom e w h a t 
Ion*. 

White and 
rather long. 
White. 


Very beautiful 
and thin pad* 
dj. 

Henoe so 
called. 


I the rise ot the 
; paddy being 

like chat of 

1 BachaCsh is 

i i totalled. 

Little Little ! White. I 

Red and long. I 

| Much . Black and long I Bbck nil (fine 
I paddy). 

Reddith. , 


Much 


Little 


Little 
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APPENDIX VII. 


List of the principal field and garden rope, plants, fruit trees and wild flowers within Chakla 

Roshanabad. 


Kind. 


Bengali name. 


English name. 


Remarks. 


Cereal 


Fibres 


Aman dhan 
A us „ 

Boro „ 


Makka ... 
China ... 


Kodo ... 
But 

Matar ... 


Musuri ... 


Winter rioe 
Autumn „ 
Spring „ 

Wheat ... 

Maize ... 
Common millet 

Italian „ 

Millet ... 
Chick pea 
Peas 


Lontil ... 


Mug 

Mashkalai (thakura 
kalai). 

Teuraira (Khesari) ... 
Arhar ... 


Oilseeds Sarisha ... 
Rai 

Keran ... 
Belati keran 
Tisi 


Til 

Bheranda 


Chinabadam 

Nim 

Bhela ... 

Pitraj (pitxasol) (rana) 

Karunja 

Nalya ... 

San 

Kapas (shrub) 

Tula (simul trool ... 

Kusum ... 

Sbophalika ... 

Latka ... ... 

Latkan... ... 

Bhekai (phela) ... 

Sathi salka 

Mendhi... ••• 

Gab ... ••• 

Palash ... 

Babla (babul) 
Haritaki 
Baira ... 

Amalaki 

Malanoha 


(Phaseolus Mungo) ... 
( Phaseolus radiatus)... 

(Lathyrus sativus) ... 


(Lathyrus s 
Pigeon pea 


Indian oolza 
Mustard 


Linseod 


Sesamum 
Castor oil 

Earthmit 

Marking nut treo 
(Amoora rohituka) 
(Galedupa Indioa) 
Jute 

Sun hemp 
Cotton ... 


All Divisions. 

Ditto. 

Northern and Central Divi¬ 
sions. 

Only one fiold seen in Northern 
Division. 

Vory little. 

Principally in Central Divi¬ 
sion on Gurnti ohars. 

Central and Southern Divi¬ 
sions. 

Very little. 

Little in all Divisions. 

Littlo in all Divisions lately 
grown in north-west of 
Nurnagar. 

Principally Northern and 
Central Divisions. 

Principally Central Division. 

All Divisions. 

Ditto. 

Principally in Southern Divi¬ 
sion : favourite hedge round 
garden land. 

) Principally in Northern and 

) Central Divisions. 


Very little, in Central and 
Southern Divisions prin¬ 
cipally. 

In all Divisions. 

In all, but mostly in Southern 
! Division. 


Safflower 


(Nyotanthes arbor- 
tristis.) 

(Baocaurea sapida) ... 
(Bixa orellana) 

Zedoary ... 

Henna ... 

(Diospyros embryop- 
teris.) 

(Butea frondosa) 
Babul ... ... 

Blaok myrobalan ... 
Belerio „ 
(Phyllanthus emblioa) 


Much in Northern Division; 

very little elsewhere. 
Principally Central Division. 

| Frontier villages. 

All dyes are in small quantities. 

Red dye. 

Turmerio dye. 

Brownish „ 

Orange „ 

Black „ 

Whito dye: mixed with red 
makes abir powder. 

Rod dye. 

Black „ 

Red „ 

Blaok „ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Violet dye. 













Kind. 


Bengali name. 


English name. 


Remarks. 


Drugs 


Spices 


Table-V ege- 
tables. 


Bach 
Tamaku 
Dhutura 
Haldi ... 

Ada 

Amada ... 

Marioh 

Piyaz 

Rasun 

Dhaniya 

Jira 

Kalajira 

Guamouri (guya 
musuri). 

Methi 

Jowan (jain), (lain) ... 

Randhani 

Tojpata 

Sulpa 

Pan 

Chai 

Keoyaphul 

Ketaki 

Darehini 

Bara olaoh 
Alu, Bilati 
Do., gol alu 
Began 
Bilati begun 
Mula 

Sagarganj (Sakar- 
kand). 

Mete alu (gach alu), 
(pesta alu). 

Chai kumra 

Gimi (dimi) kumra ... 

Mitha kumra 

Lau (kadu) 

Data (maira) (danga) 

Tarmuj 

Kbarmuj 

Phut (phuti) 

Bangi 

Kakrai (knrkal; 

(kakhair). 

Karala. 

Chindra (chindair) 

(ohinair). 

Udaiya (ucche) (usthal. 
Shaslia (khira) (kflirai) 
Dhundul 

Tarai (small) jhinga 

(big). 

Patal 

Dhenras 

Dumair ... 

Jajna dumair 
Sim (chai) (ohhimra) 
Latchhai. 

Ramaish. 

I Kachu 


Sweet flag 
Tobacco..- 
Thorn apple 
Turmeric 
Ginger ... 

Mango ginger 

Chili 

Onion 

Garlio 

Coriander 

[ Cummin 
Black cummin 
Aniseod 

Fenugreek. 

(Carum copticum). 
Wild celery. 

Cassia leaf 

(Fumaiia parviflova) 
(Piper betel) 

Piper chaba) 


(Pandanus ordoratissi- 
mus). 

Ditto 

Cinnamon 

Cardamom 

| Potato. 

Brinjal. 

Tomato. 

Radish. 

Sweet potato. 


Pumpkin. 

Gourd. 

Do. 

Bottle gourd. 

Water melon. 

Sweet do. 

Mash do. 

Do. do. 
(Momordica cochinchi- 
nensis). 

(Momordica charantia). 


(Momordica muricata). 
Cuoumber. 

(Luffa aogyptiaca). 
(Lulfa aoutangula). 

(Trichosanthes dioioa). 
Ladies fingers. 


Country bean. 


Arum. 


.. Very little in flower gardens. 
.. In all Divisions. 

.. Jungle growth; everywhere. 

Little iD all Divisions. 

.. Grown with pan. 

Ditto 

| In all divisions. 


| Sown with dhaniya. 
In all divisions. 


| Only 3 or 4 trees in the whole 
estate. 

Grown with dhaniya. 

Do. in all Divisions. 

Do. on mango and jaok 
trees. 

I Jungle growth for flavouring 
| food. 

Five or six trees in the whole 
estate. 

Near Comilla. 


In the hills. 





"Kind. 


Bengali Name. 


English Name. 


Remarks. 


Pot herbs 


Table—Vege- Man-kachu 
table s— 01-kaohu 
concluded. Jari kachu 

Paniya kachu 
Ban kachu 

Hathipara kaohu 
Bathama kaohu 
Sajna 


Bandhakapi 

Phulkapi 

Shalgam 

Gajar 

Bitpalang 

Salad 

Singara 

Luniya 

Kalmishak. 

Dengashak. 

Palangsliak 

Chuka palang 

Sadapuin • 

Lalpuin 

Betuwa. 

Pudina 

Helancha. 

Shushinsliak. 

Gimashak, 

Sachishak. 

Kalaishak. 

Dhekishak. 

Kesur 

Malcha. 

Sapla 


Fruit trees... 


Makua 

Padma 

Am 

Kanthal 

Gaiya 

Narikel 

Tal 

Bel 

Barai (kul) 

Narkeli kul 

Ata (saril'a) 

Nonaphal 

Kalajam 

Papaya 

Kala 


Kamalalebu 
Jambura (batabi lebu) 
Lebu 


Arum. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian horse radish 
tree. 

Cabbage 
Cauliflowor 
Turnip ... 

Carrot 

Beet ... 

Lettuce ... 

Water caltrops. 
Purslane. 


Indian beet. 
R>rel. 

•uTiian spinach. 
Ditto. 

Mint. 


Varieties (1) red, (2) green, 
(3) blaok. 

| In hills, in jlium lands. 


^ Only in gardens in Comilla. 


Mango. 

Jack. 

Guava. 

Cocoanut. 

Palmyra palm. 
Bael. 

Plum. 

Long plum. 
Custard apple. 
Bullock’s heart. 
Indian blaokberry. 


Seeds oaten 

Root ( aaluk) is eaten by 
ohildren. 

Thorny. 

Flowers and seeds eaten. 


Plantain 


Orange. 

Pomelow. 

Lemon. 


Varieties—(1) Atva; (2) 
Bangla; (3) Sai'ri; (4) 
Chinichampa; (5) Amrita 
sagar; (6) Tula atya; (7) 
Jhama atya ; (8) Bagar nak. 


Varieties—(1) Pati; (2) 

Kagzi; (3) Sarpati; (4) Ada 
lebu; (6) Elachi lobu; 
(G) Jamir lebu; (7) Kela 
lebu. 


Liohi. 

Phalsa. 

Dalim (darmiba) 


Pomegranate. 


























XXVI 


Kind. 

Bongali name. 

English name. 

Fruit trees— 

Golapjam ... 

Rose apple. 

concluded. 

J amrul . • • 

Star applo. 


ICathbel ... 

Wood apple. 


Badam ... 

Sapeta. 

Amli (tentul). j 

Indian almond. 


Amra 

Bilati amra. 

Kamranga. 

Anjan. 

Bakul. 

Jamun. 

Gab. 

Ilogplum. 


Haritaki ... 

Blaok-myrobalan. 


Amalaki 

Takrai. 

Amrita. 

Emblic-myrobalan 


Anaras 

Dephal. 

Chalita. 

Pine-apple. 


Jalpai ... 

Tutphal. 

Latka Kow ... 

Olive. 

Miscellaneous 

Bent ... 

i Cane. 

plants. 

Ulu 

Mortag (murta). 

Thatching grass. 


Bans 

Bamboo. 


Khag ... 

Heed. 


Ikar 

Do. 


bfui ... ... 

Do. 


Bata (Maida) 

Do. 


Naliya shola 

Solapith. 


Bat „ 

Do. 


Supari ... ... 

Koshur. 

Sarbati-alu. 

Betel-nut, 


Kusbair ... 

Sugarcane. 


Khejur 

Datopalm. 

Wild flowers 

Kamini ... 

Malati. 

Jessamine. 


Juti-mallika ... 

Arabian-]' asmine. 


Kotaki ... 

Serewpine. 


Golap ... 

Tagar. 

Cbapa. 

Jaba (rakta, fivot, 
dud, ml.) 

Shefalika. 

Gandharaj. 

Rose. 


Surjyamukhi 

Kunda. 

Krishnaobura. 

Bakul. 

Palash. 

Kadamba. 

Dron. 

Sun-flower. 


Ganda ... 

Dumukhi. 

Jliumka. 

Karabi (rakta or svot) 
Kanehan ditto. 
Hargari 

Rang-dulali. 

Aparajita (kalaorsvot.) 1 
Ataski. 

ltajanigandka. 

K.astura. 

Marigold. 

i 


Remarks. 








XXVII 


Kind. 


Bengali Name. 


English Name. 


Remarks. 


Wild flowers 
— concluded . 


D uph nriaohandi. 

Nandadulal. 

Matia-champa. 

Knnak „ 

Nil-kantha. 

Nil kamal. 

Kashi-jaba. 

Pandab-jaba. 

Kunjalata. 

Sarbbajaya. 

Tugurmali. 

Beli. 

Stlialpadma (lal or 
sada.) 

Asoka. 

Nagesvar (turmorio or 
whito.) 

Katanagesvar. 

Joy anti. 

Satadal. 

Ranch papri. 

Qulaohi Muchkunda. 
Dhutura. 










XXV1U 


APPENDIX VIII. 
Wages of Labour. 



Notitttetik 

Division. 

Central Division. 

Southern Divi¬ 
sion, 

HBADIKGB OI LABOUB. 

1 liana Kasha. 

Thana KotwaliJ 
northern 
part. 

Thana Kotwali, 
j southern j 
part. 

Thana 

Ohauddagram. 

Thana Chhagal- 
naya. 


.—Transport— 

I,—Hire of boats— 

(1) According to hize of boats and includ¬ 

ing wages of boat men (boat being II 
or 12 cubits long) — 

(а) Daily rate . 

(б) Monthly rate ... ••• 

(2) According to number of men required 

and including wages oi boatmen 


its. a, Ks. a. Ke. A. Hs. a. Ra. A. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. A. Rs. a. Rs. a. 


(when 2 wen)— 
la) Daily rule ... 
(ft) Monthly rato ... 


(3) Hire of boatmen, if separately from 

hire of boat— 

(a) Daily rato . ... 

(a) Monthly rate ... . . 

(4) Hire of one-man boat, if separately 

from that of boatman— 

(a) Daily rato ... ... 

(ft) Monthly rato. 

II.—Hire of bullock carts— 

(1) According to distance— 

(a) per mile . 

(2) According to time— 

(а) Daily rate .. ... 

(б) Monthly rate. ... 

(3) According to weight— 

(a) Per maund per mile .. 

III.—Hiroof palkis— 

(1) Monthly rate.. . 


0 8 to 0 12 0 8 to 0 12 
10 0 to 12 0 12 0 to 20 0 


1 0 to 1 4 0 8 to 0 10 
24 0 to 30 0 15 0 to 20 0 


oatooe ODtooel 

OOtOOO 6 0 to SO, 


0 2 to 0 3 . 
4 0 to 0 0 


(2) According to distance— 

(a) Per mile per man 

IV.—Hire of dolie— 

(1) According to distance per mile 


V.—Hire of coolies— 

(1) According to distance per milo. ...... 

(2) According to weight . Nil 

(3) In obtaining hill produce, Ac.— 

(a) Daily rate ... . 0 0 

(o) Per bhar por mile ... . 0 I to 0 

B,—Agriculture— 

I, —Hire of cattle and ploughs— . , . , 

For completely cultivating one ham (either 1 8 
8 -hat h nal - 0*40 acre or 7*hath nal ~ 

0*30 acre— , A _ 

(а) Unto per gata per day ... ... 0 8 

(б) Rato per •ingle plough and pair 0 8 

of bullocks. 

II. —Agricultural Labour— . . . 

(1) Agricultural labourer por day for miacol- 0 4 to 0 

laneous work. 

(2) Yearly servant (exclusive of food, but 24 0 to 36 

food must bo given in addition)* 

(3) Ploughing— .... , . A 

(a) Per kani of cultivation . 1 0 to 1 


(4) Manuring (per day) . 0 5 to 0 6 

(6) Transplanting of paddy- , , . , ... ! 

(a) Per kani . 1 4 to 1 12 j 

(ft) Per day . . 0 4 to 0 5 

(6) Cbauri, cultivation and sowing*^ 1 4 for paddy I 

(eftas and ftam) for kani of land for j- a 0 for jute 
paddy or Jut©. J 1 

(7) Achra -previous to weeding— 

(а) Per kani .. .. 

(б) Per day ... . 0 8 

(8) Weeding of paddy. 

(а) Per kani ... ... . J * 

(б) Per day . 1 (to 0 5 

(8) Beaping ot paddy— 

(a) Per kani . * 0 

( b ) Per day .. 0 b 

(10) Cutting of straw— 

(a) Per kani .. ••• -f ® 

(ft) Per day . 0 6 

(11) Husking of paddy— . . . n A 

(a.) Rate per waund of paddy husked 0 4 

(12) Jute-wooding— _ 

(а) Per day . 9 6 

(б) Per k ni . 90 

(13) Jute-cutting— 

(a) Per kam . 2 4 to 3 0 

(ft) Por day according to the difficulty 0 6 to 0 8 

of work. 

(14) Jute retting (separating fibre from 

stalk)— A _ 

(a) If in money . 0 6 per man 

' per day. 

(ft) If in kind, i.e.> by taking stalks ... Nothing except 
' * stalk. 

(16) Carponter’s wages for preparing a 

?o) U fn grain . 1 maund 


(а) In grain 

(б) tn cash, if any... 


1 maund 

0 4 


0 

8 to 

1 

0 

9 

8 tn 

0 12 

1 

0 

to 

1 

4 

14 

0 to 25 

0 

12 

0 to 16 

0 

20 

0 

to 25 

0 

0 12 to 

1 

4 

1 

0 to 

1 

8 

0 

8 

to 

0 10 

20 

0 to 80 

0 

25 

0 to 80 

0 

15 

0 

to 20 

0 

0 

5 to 

0 

6 

° 

0 to 

0 

6 

0 

6 




6 

0 to 

8 

0 

6 

0 to 

8 

0 

0 

0 

to 

9 

0 

0 

3 to 

0 

4 

0 

2 to 

0 

4 

0 

4 

to 

0 

0 






..... 



4 

0 

to 

6 

0 

0 

1} to 

0 

2 

0 

1| to 

0 

2 

0 

n 

to 

0 

2 









0 

8 

to 

0 12 

10 

0 to 16 

0 


. 



25 

0 

to 30 

0 


n 4 to 5 8 
per set of 4mou. 


0 2 to 0 3 
per two man. 


0 4 to 0 5 1 


i Ho n 
por two mon. 


15 0 to 20 0 
| for Coir,ilia 
town twice 
daily. 


0 K to 0 9 
0 • 1 to 0 2 


0 3 to 0 4 

per two men. 

0 0(lo 0 1 
Nil 

« S 14 0 « 

o i to o a 


0 U to o H 
Nil. 


Cp to 4 miles 4 men 
for Be. 1*3, 

Above 4 miles 1 anna 
per man per mile. 
2 annas per two 
men per mile up 
to 12 miles, 

«l to o u 
Nil. 


0 1 to 0 2 
Nil 


0 4 to 0 8 06 toOS 

0 li to 0 2 0 1 


1 4 to 2 0 | 3 0 to 4 0 I 2 0 to 3 0 I 20 to 3 8 


0 8 to 0 12 
0 8 to 0 12 


0 5 to 0 7 

80 0 to 50 0 

1 0 to 1 8 

0 4 to 0 6 

1 8 to 8 0 

0 4 to 0 5 


0 8 to 0 10 0 8 to 0 10 0 10t to 0 12 

. 0 4 to 0 0 0 to 0 8 


03 to 04 0 8 to 0 5 04 

40 0 to 45 0 88 0 to 48 0 43 0 to 60 0 

2 0 to 2 8 3 0 to 2 8 20 to30 

(for complete 


ploughing 
three times.) 
0 4 


4 to 5 0 


1 0 to 1 8 12 to 14 10 

04 to 05 04 to 05 04 

20 to 28 14 to 18 20 to 3 0 


0 4 to 0 

2 0 to 2 
0 5 to 0 


0 8 to 0 10 
0 4 to 0 6 


1 0 to 1 4 
0 4 to 0 5 


1 0 to 1 4 1 0 to 1 2 

0 4 to 0 5 04 to 06 

l 0 to 3 8 0 8 to 0 32 

04 to 06 04 to 06 

0 4 to 0 6 8 seers of rice 
per maund of 
paddy husked. 


3 4 to 1 32 
0 6 


0 12 to 1 0 
0 3 


0 7 to 0 8 
per maund. 


32} seers of 
rice. 

0 8 to 0 10 


0 8 to 12 0 0 ! 


0 12 to 1 0 




















































xxxx 


Hba.disg 8 op Labour. 


NouTintBS 

Division. 

Cestbaz. Division. 

Bouttirrx 

Division. 

Thana Kaaba. 

Thana Kotwali 
northern 
part. 

Thana Kotwali 
southern 
part. 

Thana 

Chauddagram, 

Thana Chhagal- 
naya. 

Bs. A. Us. A. 

Bs, A. Bs. A. 

Us. A. Bs. A. 

Bs. A. Bs. A. 

Bs. A. Bs. A. 

. 0 12 to 1 0 
. 22 0 to 30 0 


0 12 to 0 14 
15 0 to 20 0 


...... 

. 0 8 to 0 12 
„ 12 0 to IS U 

0 7 to 0 8 
12 0 to 20 0 

0 8 to 0 12 

12 0 to 20 0 

0 8 

7 0 to 10 0 

1 0 

25 0 to 80 0 

. 0 B with foot 

7 0 to 9 0 

0 5 to 0 6 
7 0 to 10 0 

0 6 to 0 10 
10 0 to 10 0 

0 4 to 0 6 
10 0 to 15 0 

0 4 to 0 6 

10 0 to lfi 0 

. 0 8 

. 300 U to 326 0 


0 6 to 0 8 
300 0 to 400 U 

0 5 to 0 8 
SoO 0 to 45i| 0 


0 -1 with food 

0 5 to 0 6 

0 5 to 0 6 

0 4 to 0 6 

0 5 to 0 6 

10 0 to 16 0 

16 0 to 25 0 

j 20 0 to 26 0 

7 8 to 10 0 

16 0 to 20 0 

2 0 to 6 0 

1 0 to 6 0 

i 2 0 to 6 0 

8 0 to 5 0 

3 0 to 5 0 

0 2 to 0 ft 

0 8 to 0 8 

j 0 2 to 0 8 

0 2 to 0 4 

0 21 to 0 6 

0 8 to 0 10 


0 8 to 0 12 

0 6 to 0 8 

0 B to 0 6 

0 2 

0 2 to 0 2* 

0 2 to 0 3 

0 2 

r New cotton 0 2 
) por seer. 
j Old cotton o 4 
v, per seer. 

1 0 to 1 8 
per 8Q. cubit. 

. 

6 0 

1 0 to 1 8 

. 

1 4 to 1 12 

0 4 to 0 6 

1 4 to 1 12 

0 6 to 0 fl 

1 2 tO 1 8 

1 0 per cubic of 
the length¬ 
wise t-iac of 
the boat. 

0 5 

0 12 to 1 0 

6 0[wr month 

6 0 to 7 0 

5 0 to 8 0 

4 0 to 6 0 

5 0 to 6 0 

2 8 to 3 0 
So 0 to 40 0 

2 8 to 4 0 
26 0 to 30 0 

3 0 to 6 0 
24 0 to 30 0 

3 0 to 6 0 
88 0 to 48 0 

8 0 to 4 0 

36 0 to 48 0 

6 0 to 8 0 

. 

0 0 to 8 0 

6 0 to 7 0 

C 11 to 9 0 

8 0 to 4 0 

4 0 to 6 0 

2 0 

4 0 to 6 0 

8 0 to 4 0 

0 4 to 0 5 

0 4 to 0 6 | 

0 4 to 0 C 

0 4 to 0 6 

0 4 to 0 6 

1 0 to 2 0 
or half of tho 
fish caught. 

0 8 to 1 0 

8 0 to 6 0 

1 0 to 2 0 

0 8 to 1 0 

8 pies to C pitta 

0 8 per man 

1 0 to 2 0 

2 0 to 3 0 

1 0 to 2 o per 
pair of husband 
and wife. 

37 i seers to l md, 

10 seers. 

Two-thirds of the 
washerman's 
share. 

0 4 per man 

20 soer8 of 
paddy per 
man. 

i maund per 
man. 

0 8 per mun 
i rnaund per 
man. 

U maunds to 
2 man uds. 

0 12 to 1 8 

1 maund to 

14 maundg. 

871 soers per 
utir of 

husband and 
wife. 

0 8 to 1 0 
j maund to 1 
maund. 

0 pica per hath 

0 pies per hath 

. 

1 annapor hath 

6 pies per hath. 

0 12 to 1 4 

0 8 to 1 0 

0 6 to 1 0 


0 10 to 0 12 

0 1 for 14 
seers of oil 
produced, 

Nil 

8 annus per 
labourer per 
d«y. 


0 s 

0 4 to 0 6 

0 1 per seer 
of oil produc¬ 
ed. 

6 pioa per seer of 
oil. 

2 annas per day. 


C.—Trades— 

(1) Maaona— 

(a) Daily rate 
(ft) Monthly rate 

(2) Carpenters— 

(а) Daily rate 

(б) Monthly rats 

(3) Kamlas (thatchors)— 

(а) Dally rate 

(б) Monthly rate 

(4) Brick •moulding— 

(a) Daily rate 
(4) Kate per lakh of outturn 

(5) House-building labour— 

(a) Per day ... ... 

(0) Saiyala or Chhaparband — 

(a) Per month . 

(7) Goldsmith and silversmith— 

(a) According to quality, per 
of gold. 

(4) According to quality, per 
of silver. 

(8) Tailors— 

(a) Daily rate . 

(9) Quilt-makers— 

(a) Rate per ser of cotton used 

(10) Boatbuilding— 

(а) Rate per size of boat 

D.’-'Earthwork— 

(1) Daily rate . 

(2) Kate per kuya (kuya being 6 x 12 x It 

cubic cubits). 

(3) District Board 1,000 c. ft. Rs. 3-8 to 

Be. 6. 

X.— Personal Services— 

(1) Cooks (with khoraki) 

(2) General servants (with Khoraki) — 

(o) Monthly rate . 

(б) Yearly rate 

(3) Syces— 

(«) Per month . 

(4) Peoria under collecting agents 

(a) Per month . 

F. -Miscellaneous¬ 
ly) Preparation of firewood— 

(a) Per day . 

(2) Catching fish from tanks— 

(a) For each dragging of the tank 


(3) Washerman's wages— 
(a) In cash, per year 


(6) In grain, do. 


(4) Barber's wages— 

(a) In cash, per month 

(4) Ingrain, per year 


-0 


I 

I a p. 

i u 


Lsho 1 

■ e I 


(a) Per hath of cloth produced 

(6) Carpenter’s wages for preparing boats 

when ail materials are supplied— 

(a) Per day . 4 ... 

(7) Oilman's wages, when seed i6 supplied— 

(a) Kate per seor of oil obtained 

(8) Sugarcane mill— 

(a) Rate, if any . 


L. H. & others—Reg. No. 6089J—148—97.10-99 







































